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PREFACE 


As a supervisor of teacher-training at Purdue University, the 
writer has for some time felt the need of a textbook which could 
be put into the hands of student teachers to serve as a guide in 
observing, in supplementary reading, in making lesson plans, 
and in reporting to the supervisor. With such an aid it would 
be easier to keep the class together and their attention simul- 
taneously centered upon a given problem. Students should be 
instructed in the ethics of observation; they should be made to 
appreciate the conditions under which observation and student 
teaching are done; they should be given daily instruction bear- 
ing upon the phase of classroom activity upon which they are 
to center attention; they should be instructed how to proceed 
in making lesson plans ; they should be directed to outside read- 
ing. This routine phase of the supervisor’s activity consumes, 
in many instances, all his time, leaving none for the real busi- 
ness of making significant observations or of directing progress 
in obtaining skill in teaching. It therefore seemed desirable to 
prepare in book form such an arrangement of materials as 
would enable supervisors to direct the major part of their 
energy into professional rather than into clerical channels. 

It will be seen from an examination of the text that the writer . 
has attempted to make a complete analysis of the student’s ac- 
tivity while observing and practicing, and then to arrange each 
unit of work so that it takes its proper psychological position 
with respect to the entire program. The student begins by direct- 
ing his attention to the material side of the classroom, later he 
observes the physical and mental characteristics of the teacher 


and pupils, and still later he observes the technique of instruc- 
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tion. This is followed by a theoretical discussion of the making 
and utilizing of lesson plans, a few model plans of varying types, 
and a discussion calculated to prepare the student to teach 
his first lesson. The remainder of the book deals with such 
problems as arise in actual teaching situations; for example, 
teaching pupils to think, conducting drill lessons, conducting 
development lessons, effective questioning. Because the needs 
of the pupils must at all times be kept uppermost in mind, it was 
not possible to arrange the teaching projects in any rigid sequen- 
tial order. For example, the needs of the pupils alone should 
determine whether the drill or the ean lesson is to be 
considered first. 

The observation lessons aim to direct the student’s attention 
in a systematic manner to classroom conditions and activities. 
Along with each observation is included a theoretical discus- 
sion of that which is to be observed, thus making the process 
more intelligible and effective. Provision is made for a daily 
report on the observing by including after each lesson a guide 
to observation and a model report upon it. It therefore be- 
comes an easy matter to know just what any student is doing 
at any given time and to check his progress day by day. At 
some time during the student’s teaching activity he should be 
required to submit a written report upon his attempt to accom- 
plish the aim of each lesson of Part IV. These reports, when 
filed with the submitted lesson plans and reports of observa- 
tions, make a complete record of the student’s activity. 

In the preparation of the book the writer has kept in mind 
also the possibility of its use in training teachers in service. 

The following publishing companies and individuals have 
given permission to quote: The Macmillan Company, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, Public School Publishing Company, Ginn and Com- 
pany, Professor Guy M. Whipple, and A. Ashmun Kelly. The 
author acknowledges indebtedness to the Kewaunee Manufac- 
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turing Company for the use of several wash drawings illustrat- 
ing laboratory equipment; to Professor H. O. Rugg for the 
use of his Rating Scale for Judging Teachers in Service; to 
Charles A. McMurry for the preparation of a project-lesson 
plan; to his brother, John A. Blackhurst, for the preparation of 
diagrams; also to the administrators and teachers of the schools 
of Lafayette and West Lafayette, Indiana, and to Professor 
George L. Roberts, head of the Department of Education, Purdue 
University, for laboratory opportunities. Finally, he is grateful 
to Professor Hermann Remmers, to Dean Stanley Coulter, and 
to Professor O. H. Williams for the reading of the manuscript. 

I hope that readers and users of this text will write to the 
author freely regarding its defects and merits, so that it may 
be improved if new editions should be required. 

J. HB: 
West LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
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PART I 


INTRODUCTION 


= 


In Part I we attend to the setting in which educational pro- 
cedure is to take place; that is, buildings, classrooms, instruc- 
tional equipment, teacher’s personality, library, study halls, etc. 
These are very important considerations, for the extent to which 
they are adjusted and properly codrdinated measures the extent 
to which the real business of the school is possible. They deter- 
mine also the type of schoolroom outcome that may be ex- 
pected. The school of yesterday, for example, contained only 
recitation rooms and study halls. Such buildings would be to- 
tally inadequate to our present conception of legitimate school 
activity. Well-equipped laboratories, playgrounds, and audito- 
riums are now considered necessary. The whole school setting 
then was more suited to the getting and reciting of lessons than 
to the directing of pupil activities toward the development of 
initiative and power. Such a setting contrasts strongly with 
that of the present, in which even the decorations on the wall 
have their réle to play in fitting the setting to the task. 

It is our purpose in the first sixteen lessons to observe care- 
fully these tools and the skill with which the teacher adjusts 
them to the task in hand. The student should bear in mind 
that the tools have their excuse for being only as a means to an 
end; they never can be justified in themselves. Their only 
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excuse for being is that they serve the purpose of education. 
Hence it is only through outcomes that they have any meaning 
and can be justified. It is the work of the expert to keep each 
tool nicely adjusted to the task of education; toseethat attention 
is not directed upon it as an end in itself but rather as a means 
to an end; to see that on the whole the tools do not function 
at cross-purposes, that is, to see that they are so subordinated 
that all contribute as a unit to maximum efficiency ; and finally 
to see that they operate in the attaining of desirable outcomes. 

During this series of observations the student should make 
an effort to follow the text rather closely, making only such 
deviations from it as the director of observation may prescribe. 
Each observation must be preceded by a careful reading of the 
text if the student is to get the most out of it. He will then 
be intelligent about the things which he sees. One cannot 
effectively observe lighting, for example, without some definite 
notions as to the requirements for good lighting. It would be 
just as effective for an uninformed individual to observe in the 
operating-room of a hospital in order to determine the suit- 
ability of its equipment as for a student whose only idea of a 
schoolroom and its needs has been obtained as a pupil to observe 
without previously informing himself as to what is needed. He 
will, of course, observe things which the outline of the day does 
not call for. Such observations should be ignored at the time, 
and the attention should be centered upon the task at hand. 
There is a great advantage in this, as the student is thereby 
focalizing his efforts upon a few things which he is prepared to 
observe. 

Lesson XIV, in which we study the instructional equipment, 
will require that the student select for study those topics with a 
bearing upon the subject under observation. The student, for 
example, who is observing in a physics laboratory will pay no 


attention to discussions that have a bearing upon other types of 
laboratory work. 


LESSON I 


Aim. To become acquainted with the educational organization 
behind observation and student teaching and to become 
familiar with good procedure in the matter of observation. 


Student teaching done under various types of organization. 
In general there are three types of organization under which 
student teaching is carried on. (1) Many normal schools and 
universities set up model schools of their own, which serve as 
laboratories for practice teaching and observation. Many of 
these schools charge tuition and attract a rather highly selected 
student body. In certain schools of this class, such as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Elementary School and the High School, 
there is a long waiting list ; hence the selection, which would be 
considerable if nothing but the ability to pay the tuition were 
taken into account, is undoubtedly added to by the influence 
exerted by parents, who are often members of the university 
faculty. The visitor is struck immediately by the fact that these 
are not average children but highly selected children. (2) Other 
institutions enter into contract with the city board of education 
to utilize certain of the neighboring public schools as practice 
schools. (3) A third and less desirable type of organization is 
one in which there is no understanding between the institution 
and the board of education. In such situations the supervisor 
must depend upon the good will of the superintendent, prin- 
cipals, and teachers, who constantly jeopardize their positions 
in the cause of education. 

The advantage of the model school is evident. The supervisor 
is free to work out the methods of procedure that are deemed 
most effective. He is not subject to the worry that comes from 
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complaints of parents who continually threaten to disrupt the 
system. On the other hand the pupils, as was said above, are a 
selected group. The student teacher does not become acquainted 
with a school of the sort in which he must teach during the 
coming year. The problem of discipline is less acute than in 
most schools, as the pupils come from the best homes. Similarly 
the problem of presenting the material effectively is much les- 
sened. The contract arrangement, on the other hand, gives the 
student teacher a very realistic situation in which to work. 
Success there is much more likely to mean success in a public- 
school situation. True, the student teacher is somewhat shel- 
tered in either case by the fact that the supervisor is ultimately 
responsible for what goes on. But the one trained in the public 
school has an opportunity at least to become more familiar with 
the problems presented in such schools. The dull children are 
more in evidence; the problems of discipline are more frequent ; 
the equipment is more likely to be that which the student 
teacher will have when he enters the service; and teachers must 
work in closer conjunction with the community. 

The third type of situation, under which many student 
teachers at present must work, is almost an impossible one. 
However, when teaching under those conditions the student 
teacher must bear in mind the favor granted by the classroom 
teacher and principal and do his best to conduct his work so 
that serious consequences can never fall upon those who jeop- 
ardize their positions by giving him an opportunity to observe 
and teach. The writer believes that if the candidate for student 
teaching understands the conditions under which he is about 
to work, there will be less likelihood of failure to meet the 
situation. 

The following contract between Ohio University and the 
Board of Education of the city of Athens represents a very de- 
sirable situation for observation and practice teaching :+ 


+ Reprinted with permission of Ohio University. 
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AGREEMENT 


THIS AGREEMENT made this —— day of —— between the Board 
of Education of the city of Athens, Ohio, and Ohio University: 

WITNESSETH, That the parties of this agreement each in con- 
sideration of the agreements on the part of the other herein contained, 
do hereby agree, the Board of Education for itself and Ohio University 
for itself, as follows: 

1. That the Board of Education: 

(a) Permit the University to use such classes and rooms in the Athens 
School System as the University deems necessary for its practice teach- 
ing and observation, the selection to be approved by the City Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

(6) Permit the University with the advice and counsel of the Super- 
intendent of Schools to designate teachers already in the Athens School 
System as critic teachers for those rooms where the University shall 
place practice teachers. 

(c) All critic teachers, supervising principals, and superintendent shall 
be approved by both the University and the Board of Education. 

(d) The Board reserves the right to retain any teachers now in the 
schools. 

(e) Until the discontinuance of the University High School the Board 
agrees to continue the financial arrangements now existing between the 
Board and the University and to pay such additional critic teachers as 
may be employed the maximum salaries paid to non-critic teachers of 
the same rank during the school year 1922-1923. When the University 
High School is discontinued the University agrees to pay all salaries for 
instruction except those of teachers in the schools owned and operated 
by the Board of Education. In the event larger building facilities are 
furnished by the University, the Board of Education agrees to pay the 
additional teachers at the same rate and in the same manner as in the 
buildings provided by the City. Critic teachers in the schools owned 
and operated by the Board of Education will receive from the Board the 
maximum salaries according to the schedule, paid by the Board to other 
teachers of the same rank during the school year 1922-23, and shall have 
their salaries supplemented by the University. In the event of the em- 
ploying of critic teachers for new subjects or new grades the Board will 
pay toward the salaries of such teachers what it finds to be the usual 
salaries paid to non-critic teachers under similar conditions. In the 
event of any general reduction in teachers’ salaries at the request of the 
Board a joint committee of the Board and the University shall be ap- 
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pointed to determine what salaries shall be paid by the Board ; the find- 
ings of such committee to be subject to the approval of the Board before 
adoption. Likewise, in the event of any general increase in salaries the 
above joint committee shall at the request of the University make 
recommendation to the Board relative to increase in salaries. 

(f) Permit the University to supervise and direct the teaching of the 
critic teachers and the practice teachers in the Athens School System, 
subject to the suggestions and recommendations of the City Superin- 
tendent. The Superintendent of City Schools may be called into confer- 
ence at any time by the University for discussion of matters of mutual 
interest. 

(g) Enforce all school laws relating to attendance, incorrigibles, med- 
ical inspection, records, and registrations. 

2. That Ohio University : 

(a) Supplement the salaries of those teachers designated by the Uni- 
versity as critic teachers. 

(b) Consider all members of the teaching force whose salaries are 
supplemented by the University to be members of the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Education. All such critic teachers are members of the corps of 
city teachers and as such are subject to rules and regulations of the City 
Superintendent. 

(c) Employ a director of the training who shall be approved both by 
the University and the Board of Education, who shall have charge of the 
teacher training and all instruction and materials of instruction in that 
portion of the school system which is being used by the University for 
the teacher training; and likewise such supervisors of regular classroom 
instruction as shall hereafter be deemed necessary to be selected by the 
University. The director of training may be required by the Board to 
attend any or all meetings of the Board. 

(d) Discontinue the University high school. 

(e) Operate the present Elementary Training School at the University 
as a training or a model observation school to be maintained as at pres- 
ent. This school shall conform to all arrangements in this agreement 
except that the 50% limit in practice teaching shall not apply until Sep- 
tember, 1925. 

3. All courses of study, the selection of instructional materials, and 
assignments of pupils for instructional purposes shall be made by the 


superintendent of schools and the director of training and be approved 
by both. 
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4. Not more than fifty per cent of the teaching shall be done by 
practice teachers. This limit shall apply both as to each particular room 
in the grades and subject in the high school. 

5. Detailed working arrangements shall be worked out by the superin- 
tendent and the proper University officials and submitted to the Board 
and the University for final mutual approval before being put into effect. 

6. This agreement is to be effective September 1, 1923, with the ex- 
ception of exceptions noted in the contract and that portion relating to 
the discontinuance of the University high school. It will be discontinued 
when the Board of Education has facilities to take care of the students who 
would go over to the Athens high school from the University high school. 

7. This agreement may be terminated by either party to the agree- 
ment on June ist of any year, provided notice in writing is given to the 
other party on the September first preceding. 


Institutions frequently have no contract with local school 
boards. Some departments of education find it necessary to 
depend entirely upon the good will of the local school super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers for permission to do the 
required observation and practice teaching. Such conditions 
seriously handicap the teacher-training institution in its effort 
to turn out well-equipped teachers. Even under these adverse 
conditions a surprising amount can be accomplished by tactful 
and effective supervision. 

Student teachers should understand conditions under which 
they are teaching. It is important that student teachers repre- 
senting institutions which have no model school be fully aware 
of the precarious conditions under which the observation and 
practice teaching is being carried on so that their every move 
may satisfy and further promote the good will of the public- 
school teachers and administrative officers and thereby make 
possible the training of those who are to follow them. Indiffer- 
ence and lack of preparation on the part of one student teacher 
may not only cause the classroom teacher to deny another 
student such privileges but may cause several of her colleagues 
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to do likewise. Consequently it behooves every student teacher 
working where such relations between the department of edu- 
cation and the public school obtain to keep in mind those who 
are to follow him, work at his maximum efficiency, and do all 
in his power to promote the good will of both the faculty and 
the pupils of the public school. 

All criticism of classroom instructors and methods must be 
confined to reports and conference. It is very important, espe- 
cially in the case of practice teaching outside of model schools, 
to discuss only with the supervisor or with the classroom in- 
structor himself what takes place in the classroom. Discussions 
at boarding-places or rooming-places on the happenings in the 
classroom reach the parents and teachers with surprising speed. 
Then, too, they are generally so distorted as to present the 
classroom in a bad light before the parents. The experienced 
teacher has learned to exercise discretion in discussing school 
problems, whether they concern the general administration of 
the system or are limited to classroom procedure. This the 
practice teacher should learn as part of his preparation for 
teaching. 

Beginning teachers must learn to adjust themselves to the 
system in which they are to teach. Whether the student teacher 
is doing his practice teaching in a model school or in a public 
school, he is about to enter a system. He will not be free to do 
as he pleases but must adjust himself to things as he finds 
them. He may have had previous experience in another system. 
In that event there is danger that by calling attention in a 
tactless manner to the way in which he is in the habit of doing 
things he will antagonize members of the system in which he 
is to do practice teaching. The practice teacher should be 
docile and open to suggestion. He is present to learn what 
he can and not to instruct. There will be times when he may 
honestly feel that the classroom teacher could improve his 
method at certain points. At such times he should discuss mat- 
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ters frankly with his supervisor, meanwhile following the direc- 
tions of the classroom teacher. He should keep in mind that 
he is soon to have a class of his own and will have freedom 
then to try out his ideas. 

Classroom teacher’s first duty to pupils. Whether observation 
and practice teaching is done in a model school or in a public 
school, the classroom teacher’s first duty is toward the pupils. 
Hence the student teacher must teach effectively from the start. 
His program must be light enough to allow the most careful 
preparation of the lesson, and under no condition should he 
appear before a class without having his lesson fully prepared. 
Should he, for reasons beyond his control, be prevented from 
preparing a lesson, he must notify both the classroom teacher 
and the supervisor at once, so that other arrangements for the 
class may be made. It is very desirable that, at the beginning, 
lesson plans be made and accepted at least a day before the 
teaching of the lesson. This will enable the supervisor to cause 
necessary modifications of the plans. 

Care must be exercised not to disturb the class while observ- 
ing. Every effort should be made to observe without disturbing 
the class. This is not an easy thing to do. The very fact that 
there is a stranger in the room is bound to affect the instruction. 
If being observed does not affect the teacher directly, it is bound 
to do so indirectly by acting as a distracting element for the 
pupils. Hence it is important that the observer do all in his 
power to prevent distraction. This is equally desirable whether 
the observer is a student observing the regular classroom 
teacher or the supervisor observing a student teacher. 

Observer should enter the room before class begins and re- 
main throughout the instruction period. It is generally very dis- 
concerting to the classroom teacher to have a visitor enter 
while the class is in progress. This is especially true if the 
visitor is to pass judgment upon the teaching. Although leav- 
ing the room attracts less attention than entering, it nevertheless 
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is a disturbing element and should be avoided, especially by 
student observers, who ought to cause as little disturbance as 
possible. Then, too, it is unfair to the classroom teacher to judge 
his work after entering late, seeing a small part of the perform- 
ance, and then departing. One of America’s most famous edu- 
cators, when a young man, is said to have told his supervisor 
to enter a class at the beginning of the period and stay through 
the entire session if he wanted to gain any notion of a young 
teacher’s ability. When an observer, especially one higher in 
authority than the classroom teacher, enters the room during 
the class period, the pupils are keen to note the sensitiveness of 
the teacher to the situation. The teacher, aware of this fact, is 
sometimes made doubly sensitive. Under these conditions the 
work of even the best teacher will not appear to good advantage. 
If, however, the room must be entered while the class is in ses- 
sion, it should be entered by a rear door if there is one, and with 
as little noise as possible. 

Observer should not appear to notice the pupils’ reactions. 
The “smart Aleck” who tries to disturb the class by attracting 
attention to his clownish acts will be encouraged by the smile 
of the visitor. Encouragement of this sort must never be given. 
The proper attitude to maintain is that of completely ignoring 
the trouble-maker. Often, too, the well-meaning pupil will be 
found attending to the observer. This also can be minimized 
by the visitor’s looking in another direction and paying no 
attention to the pupil. 

Observer should avoid such reactions as would enable the 
pupils to determine his approval or disapproval of the lesson. 
Changes in the observer’s facial expression or bodily posture 
which take place simultaneously with the teacher’s variations 
in forms of procedure, especially if the teacher is meeting with 
difficulty in conducting the lesson effectively, may enable the 
pupils to detect the visitor’s approval or disapproval of what 
is going on. Situations of this kind are sure to embarrass the 
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teacher still more and to weaken to some extent his hold upon 
the class. Hence the observer, whether he is a student observ- 
ing a regular classroom teacher or a supervisor observing stu- 
dent teaching, should maintain as noncommittal an attitude 
as possible. The more impassive he can appear to what is going 
on in the room and yet observe all that is going on, particularly 
that which he came primarily to observe, the more efficiently 
has he filled the réle of observer. 

Note-taking must be done with care. It is because of the ill 
effects, discussed in the foregoing paragraph, which may follow 
from an observer’s disclosure of his thoughts that few notes 
should be taken while observing. If the observer is seated in 
the rear of the room he may be able to take a few abbreviated 
notes without attracting the attention of the class. However, 
even this may be observed by the teacher and may cause him 
annoyance. If the student observer brings a list of prepared 
questions so constructed that a plus or minus or check will serve 
as material for reconstructing the notes later, it greatly facili- 
tates the process of nondisturbing observation. In the first 
place more time is left for observing, and in the second place 
the distracting element is greatly lessened. 

The writer’s experience in supervising student observation 
has led him to request that observers take no notes in class, but 
write rough notes as soon as possible after class. They can 
write the notes out in full after they return to their rooms or to 
the university. This requires the student to study carefully 
before entering the class the points which he is to observe. If 
any note-taking during observation is permitted, the student 
should do as much abbreviating as possible and jot down the 
notes at such times as to interfere least with observation. The 
observer who begins to write the minute he locates a point that 
he wishes to note is likely to miss the setting and full signifi- 
cance of that point. For example, let us suppose the student 
to be observing discipline. A pupil distracts the class; the 
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teacher stops work and, looking intently at the pupil, waits for 
order. Let us suppose that the observer begins immediately to 
write. He may overlook the fact that the teacher after stopping 
work does not take his eyes off the offender until resuming 
the discussion. He is likely also to fail to observe carefully the 
effect of the disciplinary device upon the pupil. Then, too, the 
fact that the observer is writing is likely further to distract 
the class and to embarrass the teacher. If a few abbreviated 
notes are jotted down after the incident is entirely passed the 
observer is likely to have observed more effectively and with a 
minimum amount of distraction to the pupils. In general the 
better prepared the student is for the observation the less writ- 
ing will be required and the more efficiently the observations 
can be made. 

Student teacher must be desirous of becoming a good teacher. 
The student who does not intend to enter upon the work with 
the utmost seriousness should not sign up for observation and 
practice teaching. The attitude of just getting by is fatal to 
the entire program. The student teacher who is not willing to 
exert himself to the utmost, so that each day may find him 
teaching a better lesson than the previous day, is a liability to 
all concerned. The good supervisor will not tolerate indiffer- 
ence. Apart from the fact that such teachers may cause the 
public-school authorities to stop practice teaching entirely, the 
supervisor as a representative of the teaching profession should 
feel in duty bound to prevent one with such an attitude from 
obtaining a license to teach. The teaching profession upholds 
the highest ideals of service. Timeservers are not wanted. 


GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 


1. If possible, enter the room before the pupils take up the work. 
2. If possible, enter the room by a rear door. 
3. Quietly take a seat in the rear of the room. 
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4. Avoid taking any notice of those pupils who would prefer to 
attend to you rather than to the work at hand. 


5. Notes should be abbreviated so that the student may give a 
maximum amount of time to observation and a minimum amount 
to writing. A prepared (preferably mimeographed) outline with 
detailed questions that may be answered by Yes or No, such as 
accompany this text, facilitates note-taking. 


6. Avoid facial expressions which might denote approval or dis- 
approval of what is going on. 


7. If it is necessary to leave the room before the class is dis- 
missed, go out by a rear door if there is one, making as little noise 
as possible. 


8. After observation the student should retire immediately to his 
study or the library and write up the notes in full. 


SELECTED READINGS 


Bactey, W. C. Classroom Management, pp. 275-279. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1907. A good discussion dealing with the need for relating theory, 
observation, and practice. 

Corvin, SterHen S. An Introduction to High School Teaching, ‘Existing 
Agencies for Training Secondary Teachers,” pp. 46-48. The Macmillan 
Company, I917. 

MaxweE tt, C.R. The Observation of Teaching, chaps. i-iii. Houghton Mifflin 
Company,1917. Deals with the nature, purpose, and value of observation, 
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Aim. To become acquainted with the pupils whom the student 
is to teach later to the extent of knowing their names and 
something of their individual peculiarities which are likely 
to affect them as members of the class. 


The first consideration of the student observer is that of 
learning the names of the pupils whom he is to instruct later. 
If possible he should have prepared, previous to class, a plat 
of the room showing the seating. The position of the teacher’s 
desk should be included, as this will aid in reading the plat. 
The student should enter in the proper rectangles the names of 
pupils as rapidly as he learns them, making a conscious effort 
- at the time to connect the name with the face and both name 
and face with the location. If the teacher has such a plat which 
the student can copy before the class, so much the better. He 
can then give the entire class period to connecting names and 
faces with their location. 

The making of the plat will require the student to do con- 
siderable writing while observing. Writing is not objectionable 
at this point if the teacher is aware, as he should be, of the 
student’s task on that day. 

After the lesson the student should take the plat to his room 
and study it until he is able to visualize the position of each 
pupil and at the same time to recall the name. This will not 
entirely suffice, however, and hence the plat should be taken to 
future observations until the student is in complete mastery of | 
the name and location of each pupil. A duplicate of the chart 
should be made and given to the supervisor unless otherwise 
requested. It will serve as a record of this observation. 

14 
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GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 


1. Arrive early enough to meet the teacher before the class 
enters. Introduce yourself and tell your purpose. If proper ar- 
rangements for your observation have been made by those in charge 
of the work, this will suffice. 
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Fic. 1. Seating Plan 


This diagram shows the seating arrangement of a room with the name of the pupil 
occupying each desk. Asimilar diagram should accompany the report of this observation 


2. Determine also, before class work begins, whether or not 
seats are assigned to pupils. 

3. If the seats are not assigned to the pupils, as may be the case 
in junior and senior high-school work, spend the hour trying to 
fix in mind as many names of pupils as possible. After class try to 
obtain a list of the names. Copy these and try to associate them 
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with your mental image of as many as possible. Continue this until 
all the names are properly associated with the members of the class. 


4, If seats are assigned to the pupils, with ruler and paper 
make a rough diagram of the seating in the room. Let rectangles 
of some convenient size represent the seats occupied by the pupils. 
Let a large rectangle appropriately placed represent the teacher’s 
desk (this will aid in orientation). This done, begin to fill the 
rectangles with the pupils’ names as rapidly as you can discover 
them. After class go to the teacher and try to obtain the remain- 
ing names. (See Fig. 1, p. 15.) 


The following is a sample report on observation accompany- 
ing Lesson IT: 


The class which I am observing for a short period is a group of 
eighteen juniors who are undertaking a study of the novel. The 
course includes the study of The Vicar of Wakefield, Lorna Doone, 
and The Rise of Silas Lapham. During this first observation I 
was impressed with the general atmosphere of study. The class 
seemed to anticipate with pleasure the work for the ensuing semes- 
ter. Though I have slight acquaintance with any of the members 
of the class, many of their names are familiar; it is not difficult, 
therefore, to associate their names with their faces. 


The figure on page 15 is a diagram of the room including the 
seating arrangement which accompanied this report. 


LESSON III 


Aim. To understand the problem of lighting a schoolroom 
properly, with particular reference to the room in which 
the student is to teach, with a view to becoming, as a 
future teacher, more conscious of this consideration and 
better informed upon the principles governing it. 


It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of lighting 
in the schoolroom in which a large amount of time is spent in 
reading. Bad lighting, there is reason to believe, causes much 
eye trouble; and thinking is greatly impaired during eyestrain. 

Defects in lighting are of two sorts: first, the light supply 
may be insufficient ; secondly, the light may enter the room from 
such directions as to cause cross lighting or to fall directly into 
the eyes of those at work. With respect to the amount of light 
the chief danger is that there be too little of it. Under no 
conditions should the window space be less than one fifth the 
floor space. The direction from which the light comes is an 
important matter also. In order to prevent cross lighting it is 
necessary that all windows be located on one side of the build- 
ing or that the light enter the room from above. However, the 
entrance of the light at the ceiling is not so desirable as its 
entrance at the side and from the left. This is owing to the 
fact that when light comes from above the pupil is likely to 
work in his own light. Windows should be at least three and 
one-half feet from the floor and extend as nearly to the ceiling 
as possible. 

Artificial lighting is always necessary on dark days or during 
storms. There seems to be some conflict of opinion as to the 
relative merits of direct and indirect lighting (in indirect light- 
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ing the light is reflected to the ceiling or a reflector and then 
back upon the floor). In direct lighting frosted bulbs and re- 
flectors should be employed. The distance which the lights 
should hang down will depend upon the height of the ceiling and 
the amount of floor space to be covered by each light. A test 


Fic. 2. A Badly Lighted Schoolroom 


The light enters this room from three sides. There is no blackboard space in the 

room upon which written material can be seen by all the pupils while seated. At the 

same time glares are produced which are injurious to the eyes of the children. Ob- 

serve the fact that the window shades roll down from the top, thus making it impos- 

sible at times to screen children from the direct rays of the sun without seriously 
reducing the amount of light available 


should be made by darkening the room and turning on each 
light separately, in this way determining the space covered by 
each. The color of the wall should be such as to absorb as little 
as possible of the light without presenting a glaring surface. For 
example, brown reflects about ro per cent of the light, green 
about 20 per cent, yellow about 60 per cent, and an unglazed 
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white surface about 80 per cent. Considering only the efficiency 
of lighting, the above colors are desirable in the order in which 


Fic. 3. Types of Lighting Fixtures 


a, b, d, and e are types of semi-indirect lighting units; that is, they give two com- 
ponents of light, one coming directly through the translucent bowl, the other passing 
upward, striking a reflecting surface, and from there being directed downward. The 
reflecting surface in @ and e¢ is the ceiling and in b and d is a porcelain enameled 
reflector. a, 6, and e are subject to the criticism that dust collecting upon the interior 
of the bowls interferes with the transmission of light. This objection is not present 
in d, which is inclosed. e is a modified form of a in which lighting qualities are 
sacrificed for esthetic qualities. c has an inclosing globe, the sole purpose of which 
is to diffuse the light and remove the glaring filament from the field of vision. f is 
known as a totally indirect luminaire. It is lined on its inner surface with a mirror- 
like reflector which reflects the light to the ceiling, or to a reflector, where it is dif- 
fusely reflected to the lower part of the room. It is affected by dust more than 
any of the others. On this account it is not suitable for schoolroom use. Its chief 
merit is that it gives a more perfect diffusion of light with the consequent absence 
of shadows and glare which in itself is very desirable 


they reflect increasing amounts of light ; however, cream or buff 
is considered more desirable for esthetic reasons. 

No study of the lighting of a room is complete which does 
not take into account the color, material. and arrangement of 
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the window shades. The color of the shades should be similar 
to that of the walls, although somewhat darker. The material 
should be such as to make them opaque. Shades should roll 
from the bottom of the window up. This arrangement will 
make it possible to exclude the light from the level of the chil- 
dren’s eyes and allow the light from the upper part of the win- 
dow to diffuse through the room. Venetian blinds should never 
be used, for they admit the light in bands of light and shadow, 
which are very bad for the eyes. 


GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 


* 1. Measure or, if that is impossible, estimate window space and 

floor space and determine the ratio of the former to the latter. 
The student should be able to read without strain the following 

specimen at a distance of twelve inches in any part of the room: 


And remember how he hath made you successors to the Adites, and given aa, dwellings on the earth, so that on its plains ye build 
cares and hew outs houses in the hills. And bear in mind the benefits of God, and lay not the earth waste with deeds of license. 
— Koran, ehap. 


2. How nearly does the placing of the windows conform to the 
criteria set forth in the discussion which precedes this observation 
outline ? 


* 3. Is artificial illumination used to supplement the natural ? 
4. Is artificial illumination direct or indirect ? 
» 5. Are lights so distributed as to give uniform illumination ? 


6. Do shades roll from the top down, from the bottom up, or 
from the middle both ways? 


7. Are Venetian blinds used ? 


SELECTED READINGS 


Bactey, W. C., and Others. Public School Methods (new edition), Vol. III, 
pp. 103-104. School Methods Company, 1916. A short discussion on 
schoolroom lighting and the teacher’s responsibility in the matter. 

Bennett, H. E. School Efficiency, pp. 28-36. Ginn and Company, IQI7. 

Dresstar, F. B. School Hygiene, chap. iv, pp. 53-81, “Lighting of School- 
houses.” The Macmillan Company, 1913. 

Eriis, Harry L., Moerrer, Hucu C., and Swarn, Cart C. Rural School 
Management, pp. 127-129. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. 
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Parker, S. C. Methods of Teaching in High Schools, pp. 42-43. Ginn and 
Company, 1915. A two-page discussion on schoolroom lighting. 

Rapegr, L. W. Educational Hygiene, pp. 339-343. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
IQI5. 

United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 12, 1914, pp. 59-61. This 
is one of the best discussions available on schoolroom lighting. It is 
recommended that “all left-handed children should be taught from the 
first to write with their right hands as this will make unilateral lighting 
more feasible.” The writer questions the wisdom of this recommenda- 
tion in view of the fact that there is a possibility that such a change 
would introduce speech defects. For further discussion of lighting see 
pages 49-50 of Bulletin No. 12. 

United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 50, 1915, pp. 83-87, “How 
Eyestrain is caused by Improper Lighting.” 

United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 65, 1919, pp. 14-30, “ Eye- 
sight of School Children.” This is a well-illustrated discussion on the 
problem of lighting. 


The following is a sample report of an observation accom- 
panying Lesson IIT: 


OBSERVER: 


SCHOOL: 


The room is lighted by five windows (8 x 3 feet, estimated), 
making a total of 120 square feet of window space. I estimate the 
floor space to be about 20 x 30 feet, or a total of about 600 square 
feet. The amount of window space is about right, considering the 
size of the room, if it were not for the fact that the design of the 
building has made it necessary for all the light to enter from 
the rear, which is the narrow side. The result is that artificial 
lights have to be used most of the time in order to secure effective 
lighting in the front of the room. Some light may enter the front 
of the room through a cloakroom entrance on one side. When this 
door is open all the ill effects of cross lighting result, making it 
impossible to use the front board. 

The teacher reports that she seldom uses the front board, be- 
cause the pupils cannot see the work. This is owing in part to 
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the ill effects of cross lighting and in part to the lack of sufficient 
light. I should suggest that a blackboard reflector be placed above 
the board and that the board be lighted artificially when in use. 
The light could be turned off at other times. 

The natural light is supplemented by four electric lights sus- 
pended from the ceiling. The artificial lighting is direct. A reflec- 
tor is placed above each light. The bulbs are not frosted. As the 
lights are strong (sixty-watt bulbs) one is partially blinded by their 
glare at each chance look at them. The artificial lighting could 
readily be improved by putting in frosted bulbs or by covering the 
bulbs with reflecting globes. 


LESSON IV 
Aim. To understand the problem of ventilating and heat- 
ing the room in which the practice teaching is to be done 
later, with a view to becoming, as a future teacher, more 
conscious of these considerations and better informed upon 
the principles governing them. 


VENTILATING AND HEATING 


Ventilating. Another important consideration in a properly 
designed schoolroom is the matter of proper ventilation. The 
amount of carbon dioxide in the air is no longer considered the 
chief cause of the ills of poor ventilation. Breathing and the per- 
spiring of the body increase the humidity of the air and hence 
give those in the room the feeling one has on a summer’s day 
when heat and humidity are high. The increased humidity 
lowers the rate of evaporation, which causes a rise in the body 
temperature, and the pores of the skin dilate in order to offset 
this effect. A pupil leaving the room or suddenly exposed to a 
draft while in this condition is much more likely to take cold 
than if the room had been heated and ventilated properly. The 
increasing amount of water vapor, charged as it is with the 
waste products of the body, causes very unpleasant odors. All 
this leads to conditions which are unfavorable to the learning 
process. 

The methods by which ventilation is secured are of two sorts: 
those depending upon gravity and those depending upon me- 
chanical devices. The gravity methods depend upon the fact 
that warm air is lighter than cold and tends to rise, whereas 
cold air tends to fall. At first one would think that the warm 
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air should enter the room near the floor, passing out of the 
room near the ceiling. This arrangement tends to cause the air 
to pass directly from inlet to outlet, leaving large eddies of un- 
changed air in the room. The better method is to have the air 
enter near the ceiling and leave at the floor or near it on the 
same side of the room. It is important that the inlet and the 
outlet be large, from four to five square feet each in a school- 
room of average size, in order to permit thirty cubic feet of 
fresh air per child per minute without increasing the incoming 
velocity to more than four hundred feet per minute. It is con- 
sidered somewhat more satisfactory to have the inlet and the 
outlet surfaces distributed so that the incoming air enters at 
several points near the ceiling and the outgoing air likewise 
leaves at several points in or near the floor. 

The gravity system, owing to the fact that its working is 
affected by the temperature of the outside air and also by winds, 
is not entirely satisfactory; hence resort is often made to me- 
chanical means for forcing air into the room (plenum system) 
or drawing it out of the room (vacuum system). A combina- 
tion of the two is sometimes employed. The vacuum system 
when used alone has the disadvantage of being likely to draw 
air from openings, such as windows, in one room and to fail 
to empty properly another room. 

Heating. The heating may be carried on by means of steam, 
hot water, or hot air. Everything considered, steam seems the 
most satisfactory. When pressure is high it can be used to drive 
the ventilating force; owing to its intense heat it warms rooms 
quickly; it is not so subject to the danger of frost as the hot- 
water system. On the other hand, the hot-water system is 
somewhat cheaper when once installed. Hot air is often dry 
and this system has the disadvantage of not working well during 
high winds and low temperature. If the hot-air system is used 
it will suffice for both heating and ventilating. However, care 
will be necessary to insure the proper humidity of the air, 


Fan Outlet 


Fic. 4. Air-Washing and Ventilating Apparatus 


This device makes it not only possible to remove the dust particles from the air but 
to raise the air to a desirable classroom temperature and humidity as well. The 
fresh air is drawn into the building by means of a fan (see 5). It then passes over 
tempering coils, which raise it to a temperature at which it will take on and hold a 
desirable amount of water vapor. The air then passes into a spray chamber, in which 
many fine sprays of water remove the dust particles and add a desirable amount of 
water vapor. Owing to the fact that the air passes rapidly through the spray cham- 
ber some water is held in mechanical suspension. This is removed by eliminators, 
over which the air passes after leaving the spray chamber. The eliminator consists 
of complicated baffle plates which cause the air to change its direction suddenly and 
several times in succession, with the effect that the water particles impinge upon 
and adhere to the baffle plates. The air with its charge of water vapor next passes 
over another set of coils, which serve to raise it to the temperature desired in the 
classroom. It then passes to the fan outlet to be distributed to the various rooms 
of the building 
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GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 
VENTILATING 


4, Determine, if possible, whether a gravity system or some 
mechanical system of ventilation is being used. 

2. At how many points does air enter and leave the room ? 

3. Estimate the number of square feet of inlet. 

4, If an anemometer can be obtained, measure the rate of the 
incoming air and determine the number of cubic feet of air per 
child per minute. To obtain the number of cubic feet entering the 
room per minute multiply the velocity at which air enters per 
minute by the area in square feet of the inlet openings. 

v5. Is the flow of air obstructed by the design of the screen cover- 
ing the inlets? 

6. Is any attempt made to filter the incoming air? If so, 
describe the device used. 

v%. Is air drawn from a cellar or some point above the ground ? 

8. What arrangements have been made to insure proper humidity 
in the room? If hygrometer can be obtained measure the percen- 
tage of moisture. (Standard, 55 per cent saturation.) 


HEATING 


LY. How is the room heated? by steam, hot water, or hot air? 
2. How many thermometers are in the room? 
_&- Where are the thermometers located ? 
4, What is the temperature of the room? 
_ 4. Is it equal in all parts of the room? 
_ Nore. Only part of these observations can be carried on during the class 


period. The remainder should be done immediately after school or during the 
noon or the recess period. 


SELECTED READINGS 


Bennett, H. E. School Efficiency, chap. v, pp. 37-52, “Heat and Ventila- 
tion.” Ginn and Company, 1017. 

Dressxar, F. B. School Hygiene, chap. xiii, pp. 181-193, “ Heating of School- 
rooms.” The Macmillan Company, 1913. 
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Eriis, Harry L., Moetrer, Hucn C., and Swat, Cart C. Rural School 
Management, pp. 122-127. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Applies to 
rural schools and should be read only by those preparing to teach in the 
country. 

Raprer, L. W. Educational Hygiene, pp. 343-350. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1915. A good discussion of methods of ventilating. 

Saw, E. R. School Hygiene, chap. iv, pp. 65-109. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1908. A forty-four-page discussion on heating and ventilating. 

Terman, L. M. The Hygiene of the School Child, chap. x, pp. 148-166, 
“The Physiology of Ventilation.” Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. 


The following is a sample report of an observation on 
Lesson IV: 


The system of ventilation is inferior. Though the teacher is not 
supposed to do so, it is necessary occasionally for her to ventilate 
the room by opening the windows. A mechanical system is used, 
but the engine that drives the fan is often idle. The ventilation 
intake, which consists of one opening 1 X 2 feet, is located near 
the ceiling. There is but one outlet, which is about 24 feet square. 
The air is supposed to be washed by being driven through a water- 
soaked screen. 

The room is very evenly heated by steam, and the temperature 
on an average is about 75 degrees Fahrenheit. There is only one 
thermometer in the room, which is fastened on a door frame at the 
front of the room about 3 feet from the floor. It would be better 
to attach the thermometer to the teacher’s desk or to one of the 
pupils’ desks nearer the center of the room. The temperature at 
either of these points would be more indicative of the actual 
temperature of the room. 
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Aim. To understand the problem of seating and blackboards 
from the standpoint of schoolroom hygiene in general and 
to evaluate in terms of this study the room in which the 
student is to teach later. 


SEATING AND BLACKBOARDS 


Seating of pupils. In schoolroom designing the question of 
seating is too often given but little consideration. The prin- 
ciples of lighting studied in Lesson III make certain seating 
requirements very important. For example, if the pupils face 
the long side of the room, too little lighting space is allowed and 
the desks on the far side of the room are poorly lighted. 
Then, too, pupils seated on either side get only a side view of 
material placed on the front blackboard or displayed by the 
teacher. Although there is, of course, a limit to conservation 
of aisle space (pupils should be able to pass each other con- 
veniently in the aisles), it is important that the space around 
the board should be ample for work. Experience demonstrates 
that the space between the desks and the board at the rear and 
side of the room should not be less than four feet. This will 
enable pupils to pass by others at work at the board without 
danger of congestion. It will also enable those sitting in the front 
and those sitting in the rear of the room to see conveniently 
what is put upon the side board and those on the sides to see 
the work on the rear board without leaving their desks. 

Pupils’ desks and seats. Since the pupils are sitting many 
hours each day it is very important that the seats be so con- 


structed as to fit the child at work. However, in the effort to 
28 
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meet this requirement one must not overlook certain other 
needs. It is necessary that janitors be able properly to sweep 
the floor beneath the desks and also to remove the dust from the 
desks themselves. The writer has seen desks and seats from 
under which it was almost impossible for a janitor to remove 


Fic. 5. A Poor Blackboard Arrangement 


This shows a situation in which the pupils face the long side of the room, with the 

result that those seated at one side of the room cannot see material written on the 

board at the other. When the room is full it is impossible to use the board except 

for examination purposes. It is then necessary to write the questions on the board 
at one end of the room and duplicate them at the other 


the dirt with any known instrument. Many of the old-style 
desks and seats were supported by cast-iron standards the 
design of which gave a trellis effect. These were dust catchers, 
and have been largely done away with. The tendency is to 
avoid as much as possible all desk construction that is not con- 
ducive to schoolroom sanitation. 
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Both desks and seats should be adjustable. If desks and seats 
are not adjustable, it is impossible properly to fit each child. 
One of the objections to adjustable seats and desks has been that 
they wear loose at points of adjustment and hence move around 
with the movements of the pupils, thus causing disturbance in 
the room and discomfort to the pupils. This objection has been 


Fic. 6. A Good Type of Seat and Desk 


This shows a type of seat and desk which is adjustable. Either the seat or the desk 

can be adjusted as to height with very little difficulty. The pedestals are so designed 

as to leave a minimum space upon which dust may collect. The floor may be kept 
clean with little difficulty 


rather serious. However, the remedy must be in simplifying 
and improving the mechanics of adjustment rather than in 
resorting to the old unadjustable desk. 

Adjusting desks to pupils. One of the first tasks which con- 
front the teacher in arranging for the year’s work is seeing that 
each pupil is properly supplied with a suitable desk and seat. 
If desks and seats are adjustable, the matter will not give much 
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trouble, for it is then only a matter of calling in a janitor and, 
with the child present, fitting the desk and seat to his measure- 
ment. If the seats are not adjustable and are all of uniform 
size, there are, of course, no changes to be made. 

An important consideration in fitting the desk and seat to 
the pupil is the height of the seat from the floor. This should 
be such that when the child’s feet are resting squarely upon the 


Fic. 7. A Poor Type of Seat and Desk 


This shows a type of seat and desk which is nonadjustable and which has the added 

bad feature of being a dust trap. The scroll design of the desk pedestals, or stand- 

ards, affords recesses into which dust can collect and from which it is difficult to re- 
move it. It is almost impossible to keep such seats in a sanatory condition 


floor the thigh bone is parallel to the floor. The thighs should 
not be raised from the seat. The height of the desk top should 
be such that the forearms may be rested easily and naturally 
upon it, as is necessary in writing. As regards the distance be- 
tween the seat and the desk, the desk should overlap the seat 
about two inches. This is called a minus distance of two inches 


between seat and desk. Under no condition should this dis- 
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tance be plus; that is, so that if a vertical line be dropped from 
the rear edge of the desk top and also from the front edge of 
the seat to the floor there will be a space between them not 
covered by desk top or seat. Should such a condition obtain, 
it would result in a cramping of the abdominal viscera and of 
the heart and lungs. Con- 
tinued working in this 
position causes the neck 
muscles to tire and the 
head to lower under the 
. pull of gravity. This will 
bring the book too near 
the eyes, a condition 
conducive to myopia, or 
shortsightedness. 

The top of the desk 
should slant at an angle 
of about fifteen degrees. 
The desk top should con- 
tain a pencil groove. It 
would be an improvement 


Fic. 8. A Poorly Adjusted Seat and Desk ~ also if the desk lid were 


This seat and desk are too large for the child. adjustable for at least a 
His feet do not reach the floor; his back is not minus distance of four 


properly supported; his forearms are so raised . 
that he is under a strain; and his torso is bent inches. The desk should 


forward in an effort to reach the desk, thus contain a commodious 
cramping the abdominal viscera 

receptacle for the needed 
books, papers, etc.; this may be placed underneath the lid or 
beneath the seat. It should be easily accessible but so placed 
as not to interfere with the pupil’s movements while he is en- 
gaged in ordinary schoolroom activity. The seat should be con- 
cave, with the lowest part where the pelvic bones rest, and 
should be about two thirds as long as the thighs and little wider ; 
greater width may tempt the pupil into unhygienic postures, Its 
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back should be high enough to support the lower part of the 
shoulder blades and so curved as to support the small of the back. 

Movable versus im- 
movable seats and desks. 
Regarding the question 
as to whether the desks 
and chairs should be sta- 
tionary or movable, there 
is. good argument both 
ways. H. E. Bennett, 
in an article entitled 
“Requirements for Good 
School Seating” (in Ele- 
mentary School Journal, 
Vol. XXIII, pp. 203- 
214), makes the follow- 
ing points: 

The greatest step forward 
in desk constructionhas been 
the introduction of the mov- 
able chair desks. Several 
types are now on the market. 
The advantages of these may Fic. 9. A Well-Adjusted Seat and Desk 


be summarized oy follows: This seat and desk fit the child properly. His 
1. Each desk is adjusted feet rest squarely upon the floor; his thigh bones 


to its own chair rather than are parallel to the floor; his back is properly 
to the one in front. with supported; his forearms rest easily and naturally 

: z upon the top of the desk; and the position of 
obvious advantages other- his torso is such that there is no cramping of 


wise possible only to sepa- the abdominal viscera 
’ rate seats and desks. 

2. Floors are not defaced and rendered unsanitary by hundreds of 
screw holes (from 360 to more than 1000 in a room). 

3. Floors are more easily and perfectly cleaned. 

4. The difficulty of fitting pupils by adjusting or assorting the seats in 
a room is avoided by the readiness with which the chairs may be inter- 
changed from room to room. The need for “adjustable furniture” may 
be entirely obviated by the use of assorted sizes of movable desks. 
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s. The problem of lighting, which can be only partially solved by the 
architect, is met by the ease with which pupils may turn their seats and 
move them out of the direct sunlight or nearer to the windows as oc- 
casion may require. 

6. Pupils are readily separated for instruction in distinct groups—a 
plan of work insisted on in modern school management. 

7. Pupils may be seated in any part of the room according to the 
teacher’s discretion and without regard to size. This is a point which is 
appreciated by even the most reactionary teachers. 

8. The entire arrangement of the room may be changed in a mo- 
ment. The pupils may be massed at the front to observe demonstrations 
by the teacher, or they may be arranged in a circle, or, with seats pushed 
against the wall, the floor may be cleared for games, calisthenics, drama- 
tizations, etc. This should result in an enormous saving in progressive 
school construction, since any room may be quickly converted into a 
playroom, social center, dancing-room, etc. 

9. The seats may be removed from the room entirely, leaving it avail- 
able for community-center work of any sort. 

to. Grades are readily interchangeable among the rooms when this 
may be desirable for administrative reasons. 


Mr. Bennett discusses the objections as follows: 


Some objections raised to movable desks are that children are tempted 
to move them too much, that lines and aisles are not kept straight, that 
they are less durable, that they are easily overturned, spilling ink, books, 
and even children on the floor, and that in case of panic the falling seats 
would increase the danger. The first and second are unimportant, easily 
controlled by the right kind of discipline, and may be advanced as ex- 
cellent arguments for movable seats in that they offer opportunity for 
right training for home and life. Children need the chance to learn to 
keep their chairs in whatever order is desirable without being screwed 
down. The last three objections are matters of construction which must 
be remedied. Movable seats can and should have the stability of a sub- 
stantial table. They should be so constructed that no movement of the 
child in the seat and no downward pressure on the desk can possibly 
overturn it. 


The teacher’s desk. The location and construction of the 
teacher’s desk is a matter of importance, but what is desirable 
in this respect depends much upon the nature of the work, 
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Many teachers prefer to have their desks in the rear of the room, 
the teacher coming forward to conduct classes. There are dis- 
ciplinary advantages in this arrangement during the study 
periods. Then, too, it gives the room the atmosphere of a place 
in which to work, rather than merely a place in which to recite. 
There is nothing about the situation which tends to set the 


Fic. 10. A Poorly Placed Blackboard 


This shows a room in which the only blackboard space is located in the rear of the 
room. Notice the effect of cross lighting on the board at the right 


teacher apart from the group. It at least symbolizes his task 
of working with the pupils in their mastery of problems in con- 
trast with that of merely hearing recitations. Moreover, pupils 
at work can be observed better, for it is more difficult for them 
to watch the teacher while they are planning mischief. 

The teacher’s desk should be large and should be provided 
with drawers so arranged and constructed that books and papers 
may be stored away conveniently. The desk with books and 
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papers heaped promiscuously upon it not only looks untidy but 
prevents a good view of the room. 

Blackboards. The student should first observe the location 
and amount of blackboard space. This should extend around 
the three sides of the room not containing windows. The proper 
height from the floor will depend upon the grade of pupils 


Fic. 11. A Blackboard of Little Use 


This blackboard is so situated that it is of almost no use. It is poorly lighted, 
and the writing on it could not be read from many seats, even though it were 
well lighted 


observed. Edward R. Shaw gives this height as 26 inches for 
primary children, 30 inches for intermediate-grade children, 
and 36 inches for grammar-grade children. Estimating upon 
this basis we can set the height for high-school pupils at about 
40 inches. 

Slate is the most desirable of the blackboard materials. It is 
not injured by washing and offers at all times an even surface. 
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The color of the board should be either a dull black or black 
with a very slight tint of green; dark brown and gray are un- 
desirable As chalk dust is a possible source of physical ills 
its danger should be minimized by having a deep trough, cov- 
ered with woven wire, along the bottom of the board. This 
screen should be placed on hinges so that frequent cleaning of 
the trough is possible. 


GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 
DESKS AND CHAIRS 


A. Do pupils have single desks, or are there two at a desk? 
2, Are desks and chairs movable or stationary ? 


3. Are both desks and chairs adjustable? If all are not adjust- 
able, what percentage are? 


4. Do desks or chairs contain adequate receptacles for books, 
papers, etc. ? 


5. Are both desks and chairs strongly constructed and well 
fastened to the floor ? 


6. Do the standards supporting desks and chairs admit of 
pa easily ? 

7. Are desks and chairs well constructed with a view to dust; 
that is, are they so constructed as to have as little surface as 
possible? (Many chairs and desks are dust traps.) 


8. Can the seat be raised and lowered? (This is necessary both 
for sweeping and for getting in and out of the seats.) 


9. Estimate the average amount of horizontal distance between 
the rear edge of the desk lids and the front edge of the seats. (This 
should be about two inches of minus distance, or, in other words, 
about two inches of overlapping.) 


1JIn general the most satisfactory color is a dull black. A very slight tint of 
green renders the blackboard a little more satisfactory and a little less con- 
spicuous, but it is so easy to use too much green that one hesitates to recom- 
mend it. A decidedly green blackboard is very trying on the eyes and 
disturbing to the sensibilities United States Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 12, 1914, p. 50. 
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10. Are seats and desk lids of proper height for the pupils 

occupying them? Note any exception to this requirement. 
11. Estimate the slant of the desk lid. 

12. Does the desk lid contain a pencil groove? 
y/ 18. Is the color of the desk lid such as to contrast well with the 
material worked upon? (The color should be dark. A bright 
background decreases the effectiveness of the illumination of the 
work itself.*) 

ARRANGEMENT OF CHAIRS 


VW; 1, Are the desks and chairs so placed that as a body they are all 
as near the light as possible, giving due consideration to aisle pe 
board space? 

2, Are they so arranged that the principles of lighting discussed 
esson III are complied with? 
8. Do they face the long or the short side of the room? 
4. Is aisle space conserved with a view to making as much room 
as possible between the body of seats and the blackboards ? 
ge 5. Is the teacher’s desk so placed and constructed that it answers 
satisfactorily the requirements of his work ? 


BLACKBOARDS 

/ 1, Are blackboards so placed that they can be seen without 
facing a light ? 

2. Can writing on any part of the blackboard be seen from any 
part of the room? 
“8, Is all available space around the room (omitting side on which 
windows are placed) used for blackboards ? 

4, Are blackboards the proper distance from the floor? (For 
high-school students about 40 inches.) 
“ 5, Is the trough at the bottom of the board covered with woven 
wire so as to aid in preventing the circulation of chalk dust ? 

6. What is the color of the board ? 
~ 7. Of what material is the board ? 

1This is contrary to the recommendation of Doctor Myles Standish, who 


says that the woodwork of the room and the desks should be light in color. 
See Newmayer, Medical and Sanitary Inspection of Schools, p. 117. 
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SELECTED READINGS 


Bennett, H. E. School Efficiency, chap. vi, pp. 53-61, “Seats and Desks.” 
Ginn and Company, 1917. 

Ertts, Harry L., Mortter, Hucw C., and Swain, Cart C. Rural School 
Management, pp. 129-134. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. 

Rapeer, L. W. Educational Hygiene, p. 350. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
tg15. A short description of blackboards, dealing with material, height, 
and sanitation. 

SHaw, E. R. School Hygiene, chap. vii, pp. 135-156. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1908. A twenty-one-page discussion on school furniture. 

SHaw, E. R. School Hygiene, pp. 27-29. The Macmillan Company, 1908. 
A two-page discussion on blackboards. 

United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No, 12, 1914, pp. 50-51. Deals 
with material, color, and position of blackboards from the standpoint 
of the rural school. 


The following is a sample report of an observation accom- 
panying Lesson V: 


At this observation particular attention was paid to the seating 
arrangements and blackboard facilities of the room. The windows 
are on the south side of the room, and the pupils seated on the north 
side of the room do not receive as much light as they should. How- 
ever, the electric lights are placed so as to furnish equal light to all. 
The seats are arranged in five rows with six seats in a row and face 
the short side of the room. The aisles are as wide as they could be 
and leave space between the body of seats and the blackboard. 
But the space between the body of seats and the blackboard is not 
wide enough to allow the teacher to pass behind the students easily 
when they are at the board. The teacher’s desk is well constructed 
and arranged. There are large drawers on either side in which 
books and papers can be placed. The children’s desks are not 
adjustable. They certainly should be, as the size of the pupils in 
this grade varies considerably. For instance, there is one very 
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small boy in the class which I am observing whose seat is entirely 
too high for him. There is plenty of room in the desks for books 
and papers, thereby leaving the desk free on top for class work. 
The seats can be raised so as to enable the janitor to sweep 
thoroughly under them. 

The blackboards are so placed that they can be seen without 
facing the light. Writing on the board can be seen from any part of 
the room if the letters and figures are of medium size. There are 
three walls used for blackboards. The windows are on the fourth 
side. The blackboards are of black slate and are placed about thirty 
inches from the floor. There is no covering of woven wire on the 
trough at the bottom of the board to aid in preventing the circula- 
tion of chalk dust. I think such an arrangement would be very 
advisable in any room where a great deal of work is done at the 
board. The pupils’ health would be greatly safeguarded as well 
as that of the teacher. 


LESSON VI 


Aim. To become conscious of the esthetic needs of the class- 
room and to develop ideals with respect to them. 


Training in neatness and in esthetic experience in general 
an important part of the child’s total education. Training in 
neatness and in esthetic experience in general is as truly a part 
of the total education of the child as are reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and other fundamentals. It is a part of our system 
of reactions which either fit or unfit us for the business of living. 
Hence the teacher must be continually watchful lest undesir- 
able reactions in these fields be the outcome of school training. 
Our method is clear. We learn to be neat by being neat and 
hearing neatness applauded; we learn to like good music by 
hearing good music, and to appreciate the beautiful in art by 
observing it. Therefore it is important that the schoolroom 
floor be kept free from paper, that the books be placed neatly 
in the desks, that the pictures on the wall be well selected and 
artistically arranged. 

Ideals alone insufficient to produce reactions leading to neat- 
ness. If you have ever observed a badly trained individual mak- 
ing efforts to be neat you have no doubt wondered why that 
which seemed the result of so little effort on the part of a few 
caused so much effort on the part of others. Let us attempt to 
locate at least a part of the difficulty. Take as an example an 
untidy man working at a desk in his office. Papers are littered 
about. The contents of the desk drawers are topsy-turvy. The 
wastebasket beside him has been partially emptied and its con- 
tents scattered over the floor. He has been looking for lost 
papers. He is sitting back in his swivel chair, reflecting, when 

41 
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his eyes fall upon the neat desk of the neighbor who is work- 
ing beside him. The comparison with his own desk brings 
the ever-recurring determination to keep it looking like those 
about him. With this thought in mind he sets to work put- 
ting the waste paper back into the basket, filing letters, and 
arranging the articles upon the desk and within the drawers. 


Fic. 12. A Tidy Classroom 


The pupils have left everything in perfect order 


Once all is in order he compliments himself on having as neat 
a desk as there is in the office and goes about the regular routine 
of work. But in doing so he needs papers that he has carefully 
put away. These are brought forth. Others are needed, and 
in his haste he forgets to put back those which he has just used 
and with which he is through. In short, he soon finds that his 
desk is as badly littered as before. Once more he thinks of 
neatness, but this time gives up in despair. 


thi all 
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Now what is the difference between him and his neighbor 
whose desk is always neat? He has ideals of neatness which 
are, perhaps, stronger than those of his neighbor. He really 
desires to be neat and thinks of neatness oftener than his neigh- 
bor does. But the reactions that produce neatness in his case 
are on the conscious level. He is a busy man; his mind must 


Fic. 13. An Untidy Classroom 


The pupils have left for the day without properly replacing books, pens, tablets, etc. 
Untidy habits which will seriously handicap the pupils in later life are being encouraged 


deal with such affairs as consume his mental efforts; he cannot 
be continually thinking of neatness; and as a result he reaps 
the reward of one in whom reactions leading to neatness are 
entirely upon the conscious level. Not so with his neighbor. 
He needs to make no conscious effort, for his early training has 
been such that his more or less unconscious reactions take care 
of the matter. 
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Neatness a matter of being neat in innumerable situations. 
Another characteristic of neatness is that its basis lies in in- 
numerable specific reactions. Observing neatness in one situa- 
tion gives but little indication of a general tendency toward 
neatness. A study carried out a few years ago showed that 
training in neatness in the written work of one subject gave no 
indication of improved neatness in the written work of another 
subject. Neatness in language work does not assure one of 
neatness in arithmetic. Neatness in the matter of hanging up 
one’s wraps may be accompanied by lack of neatness in the 
matter of one’s personal appearance. I have observed a peculiar 
neatness reaction in myself. I am greatly annoyed by an un- 
tidy classroom floor, so much so that, in the absence of a janitor, 
I have more than once gone about the room picking up scraps 
of paper before attempting to conduct my class. In looking for 
the source of this peculiar annoyance (for I am not generally 
observing of, or easily annoyed by, my environment) I recall 
that in the early years of my teaching experience in a one-room 
country school I had the task every evening of sweeping the 
floor. It seems that this experience had the effect of developing 
my neatness reaction with respect to classroom floors out of all 
proportion to other types of neatness reactions. It may be said 
that, while there is such a thing as a general ideal of neatness, 
one becomes neat in general by building up specific reaction 
patterns leading to neatness in innumerable specific situations. 

Neatness but one phase of esthetic training. A love for that 
which possesses orderliness, harmony, and beauty includes more 
than the neatness phase of training. Neatness is a part of one’s 
esthetic training in that it is concerned with the fitness of 
things. Of a higher order, but perhaps psychologically of the 
same nature, is response to the beautiful in nature, art, and 
literature. We learn to appreciate and enjoy fitness or harmony 
in color or tone in the same way that we learn to experience 
satisfaction in the orderliness of the physical things around 
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us. There is that in our nature which makes these satisfying 
responses possible. 

Basis for esthetic training in nature of man. Were I to 
draw a square 5 x 5 upon the board and place beside it an oblong 
of dimensions 3 x 5, the reader, upon request as to which was 
the more pleasing to look upon, without doubt would respond 
that the latter pleased him more. This cannot be explained. 
The difference may lie in the eye movements necessary to the 
complete visualization of the figures. However that may be, the 
fact remains. So it is, also, in the harmony of tones and colors. 
The basis for the pleasing and beautiful lies within us. 

Love of the beautiful an ultimate in life. Samuel Chester 
Parker, in his writings and lectures, attached considerable im- 
portance to enjoyment as an end of education, as the following 
quotation will indicate: 

The proper enjoyment of one’s leisure time deserves large consider- 
ation in a scheme of education for persons that do not have to spend 
all of their time in a struggle for existence. Certainly for a large part of 
any well-civilized community the problem presented by training for lei- 
sure is almost as pressing as the problem of training for efficiency. For 
example, consider the difficulties presented in this connection in such a 
large city as Chicago, in directing the leisure activities of boys and girls 
between fifteen and twenty-one years of age. Moreover, as we regard 
the successful effort of labor unions and publicists to get the working 
hours of employees reduced, it almost suggests that the reason for desiring 
efficiency is to secure leisure ; that the latter is the final purpose toward 
which efficiency is directed. 


Any survey of life’s values will reveal the fact that most of 
the objects for which we strive are in and of themselves of no 
worth. Many of them may be grouped under economic effi- 
ciency, which means, in the last analysis, the conquering of the 
elements that man may survive. Others may be grouped under 
civic-social efficiency, which means that men must have the ad- 


1Methods of Teaching in High Schools, pp. 17-18. Copyright by Ginn 
and Company. 
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vantage of concerted effort in conquering environment. The 
latter is but a means to the former, which itself must be a means 
to a more worthy end, for surely otherwise man would have no 
more justification for his efforts than the lower animals. The 
remaining activities of men may be grouped under cultural 
efficiency, and these justify life and all man’s effort to attain 
them. Without them nothing would be worth the effort. They 
are the content for which all others are but form and structure. 
Hence an appreciation of the beautiful as a type of cultural 
reaction becomes very important. It is one of the ultimately 
valuable abilities for which children can be trained. 

Love of the beautiful but one type of enjoyment. There are 
many forms of enjoyment; and though they may be ranked as 
to degrees of worth, all in proper amounts which in no way 
injure others or ourselves are surely good. To enjoy a good 
meal, to feel the thrill of a game, to listen to or render a piece of 
music, to appreciate the symmetry and beauty of a work of art, 
to sit beneath evening skies and contemplate the vastness of the 
heavens, are ascending values in appreciation and enjoyment. 

Love of the beautiful one of life’s richest sources of enjoy- 
ment. As has been indicated above, there are degrees of appre- 
ciation and enjoyment; but love of the beautiful ranks high 
among them, surpassed, perhaps, only by love of wisdom and 
understanding. Like most real values it costs little or nothing 
and takes nothing from the world’s store of goods. Its posses- 
sion by one does not mean its denial to another. Nature abounds 
with beauty—mountains, plains, valleys, lakes, and sunsets. 
They are before us; we need only observe and enjoy. However, 
this vast storehouse containing treasures of enjoyment needs 
unlocking for most of us. 

Love of the beautiful an outcome of training. At this point 
I recall early associations with a student of art who at that 
time annoyed me with many references to the beauties of sun- 
sets. For me a sunset was nothing more nor less than the sun’s 


hhyeeaa 
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going down. Those associations had their effect, for sunsets 
since then have been a source of real pleasure. So with other 
types of beauty: most of us must have our attention called to 
them or they forever escape our notice. Then, too, we must ex- 
perience them again and again. Beauty may have an objective 
basis, but our appreciation of the beautiful is highly subjective 
and must grow through experiencing the beautiful. 

School buildings and grounds should be as attractive as the 
best-kept homes. The days of the little red schoolhouse are 
over, and it is well that this is so. Children may learn to read 
and write in a place destitute of all beauty, but such a place is 
totally unsuited to the purpose of teaching pupils to live through 
living or to appreciate the beautiful through experiencing it. 
The architecture of a school building should conform to prin- 
ciples of art; pictures hung within should be selected with a 
view to developing taste in the pupil; the school yard should 
be well kept. The teacher and pupils are not helpless in the 
matter of beautifying buildings and grounds even though a 
thoughtless community has placed upon them the handicap of 
an unattractive building. Good pictures can be obtained, the 
yard may be cleaned, and other improvements made. 

Beautifying schoolroom and grounds should be a schoolroom 
project. It is not enough that the schoolroom and grounds be 
made beautiful; the beautifying of the premises should be 
utilized as material with which to give interest and experience 
in making things beautiful. Let the pupils participate in the 
selection of pictures and the ways and means of obtaining them. 
The experience of organizing themselves for the purpose of 
cleaning the yard will be in itself the finest sort of educational 
activity. Pupils should make judgments relative to the placing 
of pictures. Committees may be appointed by the pupils to keep 
certain vases full of flowers, others to care for flower beds in the 
yard. In this way the pupils may learn to select and arrange 
flowers with a view to principles of beauty and to take interest 
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and pride in doing so. The teacher, who has more experience 
than the rest, will act as a member of the group. He will advise 
when called upon and when necessary will suggest improve- 
ments. It will often be necessary for him to initiate an under- 
taking, but as rapidly as is consistent with progress he should 
allow the pupils to take the responsibility themselves. 

Pictures should be suitable to the age of the pupils. The pic- 
tures selected should not be above the interpretation level of 
the child. Pictures of little children, of animals with which 
children are familiar, etc. are suitable to the primary grades. 
The following list is representative of those suitable: 


Feeding her Birds (Millet) 
Four Kittens (T. Adam) 
The First Step (Millet) 
Can’t you Talk ? (Holmes) 


The basis of the above selection lies in the fact that little 
children are interested in things in relation to themselves. An 
incident is told which illustrates this truth. A lamb was brought 
into the presence of primary children for the purpose of nature 
study. The questions asked by the children were about as 
follows: “Where can I get one?” “Will he bite me?” “Can 
I take him home?” No interest was taken in the purpose of 
his wool or the set of his ears. 

The following is a suggestive list of pictures suitable to 
intermediate and grammar-school grades: 


The Angelus (Millet) 

The Gleaners (Millet) 

Song of the Lark (Breton) 
Return to the Farm (Troyon) 


The custom is generally followed in high schools of placing in 
the various classrooms appropriate portraits of famous leaders 
of thought and action, for the purpose of giving a proper atmos- 
phere for the work. A picture of Euclid is commonly found in 
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rooms in which mathematics is taught; of Agassiz, Huxley, or 
Tyndall in rooms in which biology is taught; and of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Napoleon, or Cromwell in rooms in which history is 
taught. This is desirable, as those pictures lend distinctiveness 
to the atmosphere of the various rooms. The assembly room, 


Fic. 14. Suitable Pictures Well Displayed 


The subject matter of these pictures is suited to the age of the pupils, and the 
pictures are properly hung and spaced 


however, whether upper-grade or high-school, should contain 
reproductions of the best masterpieces in painting and sculpture. 

Children should be aided in interpreting pictures. A teacher 
in commenting upon the interpretation of pictures to pupils 
said, “As a child my uncle, who cared much for the ‘Song of the 
Lark,’ in calling my attention to the picture told me its mean- 
ing. He first told me the story as follows: ‘A girl going to her 
work early in the morning is suddenly attracted by the song of 
a lark. She pauses to listen.’ He then called my attention to 
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the expression upon the girl’s face, to the harmony of coloring, 
and to fine points of the picture in general. Since then I have 
always cared much for the ‘Song of the Lark.’” There is a 
lesson in this for teachers. It is not sufficient that beautiful 
pictures hang in the room or that classical music be rendered 
before the class. The taste will develop much more rapidly if 


Fic. 15. Inappropriate Pictures 


The subject matter of these pictures is more suited to the grammar than to the pri- 
mary grades. There are too many pictures, and they are neither evenly hung nor 
properly spaced 


the teacher aids in interpreting the artist. It might be well to 
use morning exercises once in a while for the purpose of in- 
terpreting pictures in the rooms. At times it will be possible to 
borrow pictures, which may be studied and allowed to hang 
before the pupils for a few days. This is good practice, as, if 
properly carried out, it will arouse a wider interest in pictures 
than would otherwise be possible and at the same time will 
strengthen the pupils’ appreciation of many pictures. 
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Teacher and pupils must guard against overdecoration of 
the schoolroom. The hanging of one picture often means that 
another must come down. A schoolroom is not an art gallery. It 
is an easy matter to overdecorate. Then, too, pictures must be 
selected with respect to the amount of wall space available for 
the picture. A large picture in a small space or a small picture 
in a large space may spoil the general effect of the picture as a 
schoolroom decoration. 


GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 


A. Is the floor clean and free from paper ? 
2,Is the teacher’s desk tidy ? 
v Are the pupils’ desks tidy ? 
Are the desks free from ink stains, knife marks, etc. ? 
5. Are the walls neatly decorated or are they dirty ? 
6. Are the pictures appropriate ? 
. Are the pictures evenly hung and well distributed over the 
walls ? 
8. If there is a phonograph in the room, examine the records to 
_ determine their quality. 
Av, Are pupils and teacher neatly dressed ? 
—~ 10. Is the school building pleasing to look upon from the outside ? 
Y 11. Is the yard well kept, free from sticks, the grass cut, the 
fence painted and well cared for? What is the condition of flower 
beds etc. ? 
12. Are there projects going on in which pupils are taking the 
initiative in beautifying the room, the buildings, or the grounds? 


SELECTED READINGS 


Bactey, W. C. The Educative Process, pp. 218-224. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1905. A discussion of the development of ideals as the chief work 


of education. 

Bactey, W. C., and Others. Public School Methods, Vol. II, pp. 414-425. 
The School Methods Company, Chicago, 1916. Deals with the classifica- 
tion and method of studying pictures. 
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Davis, S. E. The Work of the Teacher, pp. 79-81. The Macmillan Company, 
1918. Deals with schoolroom decorations. 

Parker, S. C. Methods of Teaching in High Schools, pp. 244-253. Ginn and 
Company, 1915. A discussion on the educational effects of art. 

Parker, S. C. Types of Elementary Teaching and Learning, chap. xiv, 
pp. 466-sor. Ginn and Company, 1923. 

Wirxinson, Witt1am A. Rural School Management, chap. vi, pp. 113-135, 
“ Beautifying the School Premises.” Silver, Burdett and Company, 1917. 
A valuable discussion for prospective rural teachers. 


The following is a sample report of an observation accom- 
panying Lesson VI: 


During this period special attention was given to the esthetic 
aspects of the classroom. The floor was fairly clean; however, 
chalk dust could be seen around the edges, and small scraps of 
paper lay in the aisles. But the condition of the floor was not 
especially offensive, considering the fact that the class which I was 
observing was a fifth-hour class, which is the last one for the day. 
If the pupils in the previous classes had been taught the importance 
of neatness, there might have been no paper on the floor. The 
teacher’s desk was tidy but rather dusty. With the windows open 
all day it would be rather difficult to keep anything dusted. The 
teacher keeps on his desk a large blotter, a card with the pupils’ 
names, and the class textbook. Most of the pupils’ desks are neat 
enough on top but are filled inside with wads of yellow paper. This 
condition of the desks makes an unpleasant effect upon anyone sit- 
ting at the back of the room. 

The pupils should be made to throw their waste paper in the 
basket and keep the inside of the desks clear, so their books could 
be placed there. There are no ink stains on the desks, probably 
due to the fact that the pupils use pencils, and there are no ink- 
wells in the desks. The tops of the desks are in good condition and 
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seem to be kept that way. The walls are very clean and look as 
if they had just been decorated before the school term began this 
fall. There are no pictures in the room. 

On the whole, the room is well cared for, makes a good appear- 
ance, and gives one the impression that the children evidently get 
some training in neatness. The only fault is found in the untidi- 
ness of the inside of the desks. With a little training and attention 
to this fault, I believe it could be readily overcome. 

The office, corridors, and auditorium are clean and newly deco- 
rated. A large sculptured model of a piece of Greek statuary is 
placed at the head of the front stairs on the first landing and does 
much to beautify the main entrance to the building. Reproduc- 
tions of many of the best paintings are hung at properly spaced in- 
tervals throughout the corridors. These were donated by various 
graduating classes, a fact which gives the pupils added interest 
in them. The auditorium presents a pleasing appearance. It is 
well equipped and its acoustic qualities are good. This makes 
it possible for the pupils to take full advantage of musical enter- 
tainments and to put on plays and musicales of their own. 

The architecture of the building in general is pleasing from either 
an internal or external view. The building occupies an entire city 
block of ground and is surrounded by well-kept lawns. 


LESSON VII 


Aim. To appreciate characteristics of the teacher which have a 
bearing upon his relation to the pupils and to form ideals 
relative to a teacher’s dress, manners, voice, poise, knowl- 
edge of subject matter, etc. 


Perhaps the most important determinant in the whole school- 
room situation is the teacher himself. His dress and behavior 
either set new standards or modify for good or ill those already 
formed by the pupils. The teacher whose dress and habits are 
correct is likely to be dimly conscious of the fact and, as a re- 
sult, to be more self-possessed and at ease before his class. 
Furthermore, he is in better position to demand neatness on the 
part of the pupils. 

Voice directly related to classroom atmosphere. The teacher 
with the high-pitched, rasping voice is almost certain to irritate 
the pupils, with the result that the room becomes noisy and 
disturbing. Bagley says, on this point: 

Probably superintendents and principals would generally agree that, 
next to inability to secure respectful obedience from pupils, most of the 
trouble in discipline has its source in the voice of the teacher. The 
temptation to speak to the children in a high-pitched, rasping voice is 
very hard to resist, especially when there is the least bit of noise or con- 
fusion in the classroom. As the teacher’s voice becomes louder and 
louder, the tumult increases in like proportions, until finally one must 
shout in order to be heard. To one who tries, for the first time, the re- 
medial measure of a low voice in such a situation, the result is a little 
less than astounding. As the teacher lowers his voice, the hubbub gradu- 


ally dies away, and almost before one is conscious of the change, quiet 
and order have succeeded confusion and chaos.2 


1W. C. Bagley, Classroom Management, pp. 101-102. Copyright by The 
Macmillan Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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Poise of teacher a factor in discipline. Let us consider the 
poise of the teacher with respect to his bearing upon the ideal 
schoolroom situation. It is difficult to say just what factors 
enter into good poise. Yet we must analyze the complex if we 
are to attempt to cultivate it, for it is only by improving in the 
unitary elements that improvement in the whole function can 


be made. 


One of the most important components of poise is ability to 
control the emotions. The teacher who betrays emotions of 
anger, fear, extreme sympathy, and the like is apt to find the 
pupils deliberately contriving to obtain such expressions from 
him. The ability to sympathize, for example, must be in the 
background, for when displayed in its extreme form it is likely 
to repel many and unduly excite the feelings of others. Excit- 
ability in a teacher tends to give a schoolroom an atmosphere of 
tension, which is likely to produce similar reactions on the part 
of the pupils. Irritability likewise interferes with the normal 
functioning of the school activities and tends to produce the 
same condition in the pupils. The question of self-confidence 
also comes in for its share of consideration. The shy teacher 
who. lacks self-confidence has a decided handicap. He does not 
do justice to his ability, and hence would fall short of his best 
work even though there were no observable effect upon the 
pupils. But the pupils ave affected. They are inspired to con- 
fidence in a teacher partly through the teacher’s confidence 
in himself. In other words, leadership is impossible where self- 
confidence is lacking. 

One is too often inclined to say that these are inherited quali- 
ties and hence may be observed but not improved. This is 
doubtful. Granting that there is perhaps an instinctive basis 
for such reaction, there is evidence that modification is possible. 
The question is how. Psychology offers a suggestion. Look 
straight into the eyes of those with whom you are speaking and, 
even though it requires a great effort, go through the outward 
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manifestations of boldness of reaction and you may expect in 
time to find timidity vanishing. Control the outward reactions 
and the inner reactions or feelings will tend to conform. 

The teacher should radiate enthusiasm. Does the teacher 
radiate enthusiasm or depression? While this matter is an im- 
portant one, its control must be got at more indirectly. It is 
impossible for one with a dark outlook on life to create enthusi- 
asm in those about him. The teacher should have those high 
professional ideals and ambitions which alone give zest to life. 
This attitude may be obtained by reading professional liter- 
ature and attending teachers’ conventions and by other ideal- 
giving activities. 

Tact a factor in discipline. With respect to tact, much has 
been written which is likely to be misleading. The teacher 
should ever bear in mind that tact does not mean playing petty 
politics. The teacher whose purposes are high and who has the 
well-being of his pupils at heart is not likely to speak a harsh 
and cutting word; neither is he likely to neglect his duty toward 
the entire student body. His dealings with pupils are likely to 
be fair and impersonal. On the other hand, the teacher must 
weigh and consider his actions, so that there can be no misun- 
derstanding of his intentions. 

Health of teacher a factor in classroom. No teacher whose 
health is at low ebb can be at his best in the classroom. School 
work entails a drain upon the vital energy, and a goodly supply 
of vitality must be at hand in the morning if one is to go 


through the day performing effectively the strenuous tasks of — 


the teacher. The writer recalls an instance of a superintendent 
of schools who discovered that one of his teachers was in the 
last stage of tuberculosis. She had been concealing the fact 
in order to finish the term of school. It is needless to say that 
her work was unsatisfactory from the standpoint of accom- 
plishment ; and, what was vastly more important, she had ex- 
posed thirty children to one of the most fatal maladies. Of 
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course, such a teacher should be asked to resign immediately. 
In cases of a generally weakened condition, healthful habits, 
such as right eating and plenty of sleep, are usually all that are 
needed to fit the teacher for his tasks. 

Promptness of teacher in meeting and dismissing classes a 
factor in school morale. Promptness in meeting and dismissing 
classes not only saves time but enables the teacher with better 
grace to demand promptness of the pupils. Promptness is per- 
haps needed more in our day of codperative undertakings than 
ever before. One man may delay the activity in a whole fac- 
tory. This fact makes promptness one of the vital outcomes of 
education. Another important consideration is the fact that the 
teacher who appears five minutes late before his class of thirty- 
six has wasted three hours of pupil-time. 

Teacher’s knowledge of subject matter an important factor 
in determining effectiveness. Whereas in the past we have, 
without doubt, overemphasized the importance of the knowl- 
edge of subject matter as contrasted with the pedagogical side 
of the teaching process, there is at present danger lest we over- 
look its importance. There is a certain amount of learning 
which is of necessity concerned with facts; and the teacher 
must be in possession of the facts if he is to do his work ade- 
quately. Knowledge has the added virtue of lending confidence 
to the teacher in possession of it. 

Intellectual honesty aids in creating wholesome teaching sit- 
uation. ‘“Bluffing” is sometimes resorted to by teachers whose 
knowledge is insufficient to meet the immediate demands of the 
class. This is very bad practice, for the pupils are almost cer- 
tain to be misinformed and the bluffer is commonly discovered 
sooner or later. It has been the general experience of school 
men that an honest “I don’t know” seldom imperils the pres- 
tige of the teacher. On the contrary, those who hear this once 
in a while are more likely to have confidence when the teacher 
says that so and so are the facts. 
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Ability to use English fluently and correctly a valuable as~ 
set. Since it is part of the teacher’s task to make the pupils 
conscious of their errors in English and to give them the desire 
to speak correctly, it is of the greatest importance that the 
teacher himself set correct standards. Although one may learn 
correct usage from grammar, the speaking of good English is 
largely a matter of imitating what we have heard. 


GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 


1. Does the teacher’s dress show good taste as to material, color, 
and style? 

2. Neatness: 

a. In personal appearance. 

b. In blackboard work. 

c. In the keeping of his desk. 

3. Characteristics of voice: 

a. High-pitched and rasping or low and soft. 

b. Clear or mumbled. 

4. Poise: 

a. Does he display passion easily ? 

b. Is he readily excited ? 

c. Is he irritable ? 

d. Is he courageous or shy ? 

e. Does he look squarely into the eyes of those to whom he is 

speaking ? 

5. Does he radiate enthusiasm or depression ? 

6. Has he tact in dealing with the pupils? Give evidence. 
7. Does he give evidence of good health ? 

a. Is he cheerful or gloomy ? 

b. Is he nervous or self-composed ? 

c. Does he appear energetic or tired ? 

8. Is he prompt in meeting and dismissing classes ? 

9. Does he appear to be master of his subject ? 
10. Does he use good English ? 


11. Is he honest with his pupils or does he bluff at times ? 
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SELECTED READINGS 


Bactry, W. C. School Discipline, chap. iii, pp. 29-50, ‘The Unruly School: 
Its Specific Cause.” The Macmillan Company, 1914. A good discussion 
of the teacher’s personality. 

Bactey, W. C., and Kriru, J. A. H. An Introduction to Teaching, chap. xi, 
pp. 316-340, “Personal Qualifications for Teaching.” The Macmillan 
Company, 1924. 

Hotrey, C. E. The Teacher’s Technique, pp. 52-55. The Century Co., 1922. 
Deals with the teacher’s knowledge of the subject matter of the lesson 
from the standpoint of the need of refreshing his mind with respect to 
the many details which have been forgotten. 

Nutt, H. W. Principles of Teaching High School Pupils, pp. 289-292, 
“Technique and the Personality of the Teacher.” The Century Co., 1922. 

O’SHEA, M. V. Everyday Problems in Teaching, chap. ix, pp. 283-308, 
“Tendencies of Novices in Training.” Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1912. 

Perry, A. C. Discipline as a School Problem, chap. viii, pp. 142-150, ‘The 
Teacher as Disciplinarian: The Physical Equipment.” Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1915. 

Sears, J. B. Classroom Organization and Control, chap. xvi, pp. 227-243, 
“The Teacher’s Personality.” Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. This 
chapter is completed by a good discussion on training for personality. 


The following are sample reports of observations accompany- 
ing Lesson VII: 


The teacher in whose class I am observing is a fairly young man 
and dresses very neatly. There is nothing unusual or flashy about 
his clothes. He usually wears a dark suit, which is made in good 
style and which is very nice for the schoolroom. He has done very 
little work at the blackboard, and consequently I have not been 
able to judge his neatness in that line. The top of his desk is 
always neat. He has a medium-toned and firm voice. He speaks 
distinctly and rather rapidly. He is not irritable, yet at times he 
takes offense at certain things. He is not easily excited but is 
rather forward and gives one the impression that he is overseer 
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and boss in the room. He always looks squarely at the one to 
whom he is speaking. He always seems full of life and certainly 
radiates enthusiasm. He shows tact in dealing with the pupils. 
For example, there is a very small boy in the class who speaks very 
slowly and distinctly when explaining a problem, and he seems to 
afford amusement for the other pupils. One day after the little 
fellow had recited and there were grins on many faces, the teacher 
told the others that even if Ethan did do things that appeared odd 
to them, it might be well if they would all imitate his poise and 
deliberateness. The teacher seems to be in good health and nearly 
always cheerful. He is always self-composed, and his movements 
never indicate fatigue. He is very prompt in meeting and dismiss- 
ing his class. He seems to be master of the subject he is teaching 
and never needs to bluff. The teacher uses good English and on 
the whole seems well fitted for the work he is doing. 


I consider the teacher whose class I am observing an unusually 
fine type in every respect. She displays a pleasing harmony of 
physical and mental characteristics. She is at all times neat, both 
in personal appearance and in her work; her desk is well kept, and 
her board work is orderly. Her dress is artistic and in keeping 
with the service in which she is engaged. Furthermore, she pos- 
sesses a Clear, pleasant voice which always remains even and which 
carries in it a note of enthusiasm that induces attention and in- 
terest. This teacher is at all times composed; her manner, which 
is direct, is characterized by a certain amount of tact and deference 
toward each individual, so that she commands the respect of the 
whole class. The pleasure she finds in her work is apparently due 
to her liking of it and probably also to her apparent good health. 
She possesses a good command of English and she quickly conveys 
the impression that she is master of her subject. There is no 
attempt to bluff on her part,—a characteristic which seems to 
have won the confidence and respect of the entire class. 


LESSON VIII 


Aim. To obtain a proper concept of the purpose of routine and 
to become acquainted with effective means of establishing 
a desirable routine. 


Routine justified in adult society. If the socializing aim is a 
valuable one in our schools and if an ideal schoolroom society 
is one that approaches in citizenship principles the adult 
society into which the pupils are going after school days are 
over, then we must look to the amount and significance of the 
routine found in adult society as a guide in laying the basis for 
routine in classroom organization and control. All round us we 
find instances of routine. We put our left hand out of a car 
when slowing down, to signal to the driver behind us. We stand 
in line and await our turn when buying tickets at a railroad 
station; that is, good citizens do. We proceed in accordance 
with traffic signals at busy city crossings. So one might add 
indefinitely to the list of more or less well-routinized activities 
found in adult society. These will be needed in the schoolroom 
too, since school activities are social activities if properly 
carried on. 

Parker in Methods of Teaching in High Schools tells of an 
instance in a downtown district in Chicago in which, as an ex- 
periment, traffic policemen were removed for a few minutes from 
the crossings. The result was that in a short time traffic came 
to a standstill. This instance discloses a vital principle in all 
human organizations, be they autocratic or democratic in their 
conception ; namely, a maximum of freedom for all individually 
or collectively demands at least a minimum of restraint on the 


part of each member individually. 
61 
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Routine not to curb individual initiative that is not incom- 
patible with social projects. It is true that when we set up bar- 
riers to activity in any form, by that act we limit individual 
initiative. But this is a necessary process whenever many units 
are working to one end. The direction and extent of motion of 
the pistons of an automobile are fully defined in terms of the 
rest of the machine. Only in the chaos of wreckage can the 
parts of a unit break the bounds of the functioning machine. So 
it is in human society. Complete individual initiative can exist 
only where social chaos reigns. We must adjust our activities 
to those of the group in which we are to function. 

But in the social machine—and in this it differs from the 
mechanical—the adjustment to the other units is a small, 
though important, part of the total activity of each unit. Within 
this adjustment there is a wide range for spontaneity of effort. 
Were it not for this fact human organization would be as worth- 
less as it would be undesirable. The form here, as elsewhere, 
exists only that the content may be enhanced. It in itself is a 
tool and has no more intrinsic value than has any other tool. 

Routinized form in schoolroom to enhance individuality and 
initiative in thought and action. A question often asked is 
Will not the routinization of the schoolroom activity tend to 
check individuality and initiative in the pupils? This might 
very well be, were not routine limited to,the form which must 
precede thought and action. For example, it is often necessary 
to pass out materials to a class before taking up the lesson 
of the day. Well-routinized procedure enables the pupils to 
get the material before them with the least possible loss of 
time and energy. Once the material is before the class, the real, 
or content, activity begins. Routine has for the time being ac- 
complished its work. To proceed farther on a routinized basis 
would turn routine into an end rather than a means. Routine 
should merely aid in setting before the pupils opportunities for 
educational experience. 
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It is, of course, true that the routinized activities themselves, 
though their purpose is to enhance content activity, become 
educational experiences because, as was said in substance above, 
the ability to set up and conform properly to needed routine is 
itself a worth-while and necessary outcome of education. 

Restraint should result from social effort to enhance freedom 
and progress of all, individually and collectively. To one using 
surface reflection only, the traffic policeman may represent a 
despotic form of control. But further and deeper thinking re- 
veals the fact that he is only exercising a function which we as 
citizens have placed upon him as a duty. It is this considera- 
tion that distinguishes democratic from autocratic control. So 
in the classroom we shall need rules and regulations to enhance 
both individual and collective activity. We should look upon 
this fact as an opportunity to give pupils experience in exer- 
cising judgment in the making of rules and regulations and 
self-control in obeying them. Such socially made rules and 
regulations in operation in the school teach the child through 
effective living in his schoolroom society to live in adult society. 
Conforming to the requirements of a good citizen, then, becomes 
a habit with the child. It is not a matter of an intellectual 
sanction alone, nor, on the other hand, one of blind obedi- 
ence as to an autocrat. He will appreciate more fully the need 
of regulations by having participated in the making of them 
from early childhood and will have developed habits of con- 
forming to them once they are made, though he personally voted 
in the negative. This aids preparation for living through living. 

Rules and regulations for a society of children should fit pres- 
ent needs of group. One of the objections to defining education 
as a preparation for life is that it is ambiguous as to the “how,” 
and as a result many attempt to imitate adult society in the 
schoolroom. This of course can be accomplished only by strain- 
ing the naturalness of the life of the immature group and by 
adding undue pressure from an external source. The amount 
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and form of routine in a primary room may very well differ from 
that desirable in a high school. In the first place, little children 
need and can tolerate more easily the social restrictions placed 
about them. At any age it is not so much the following of rules 
and regulations that is likely to be obnoxious and badly suited 
to the ends of education as it is that those rules and regulations 
come from above. The teacher should lend his efforts to the 
end that the rules and regulations may come from the pupils 
asa body. The working out of the routine needed will form the 
very best possible disciplinary experience for the pupils. 

Routine as means, never asend. It is very important that the 
proposition of establishing routine should be placed before the 
pupils as a means to some desirable end. They should feel also 
that the ends justify the means. This will aid in the establishing 
of needed rules and will tend to develop in the pupils a pride and 
interest in carrying out rules. They become pupil projects, and as 
in adult society the pupils as a group will consider the violation 
of rules a blocking of group enterprise. The rules may differ from 
those of adult society, just as those of one adult group may differ 
from those of another; but the underlying principles of estab- 
lishing and carrying them out are the same. Hence the activity 
involved in routine becomes not only a means to a classroom 
end but, more important still, a curricular activity looking 
forward to the establishing of the ideals and habits of good 
citizenship. 

Young children and needed routine. The ability of young 
children to establish and carry out needed routine may be 
learned by observing children at play. They seem capable in 
this case, even without the aid of the teacher (which is more 
than we have recommended above), of establishing rules and 
obeying them with the greatest of interest and exactness. We 
adults are constantly amazed at the extent to which children 
under proper conditions are capable of organizing themselves 
into groups and carrying out activities, each playing his part. 
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Breaches of established routine and means of preventing 
their recurrence. In keeping with the effort to democratize and 
socialize all schoolroom activity, all flagrant breaches of estab- 
lished rules should be placed before the social group or its 
appointed representatives for a decision as to the amount of 
injury done the group and ways and means of preventing its 
recurrence. For the teacher to take all such matters entirely 
into his own hands is to deny the group those experiences which 
it should have if the members are to learn to live in society. 
This phase of social training is quite as important as that 
involved in the socialized recitation. 

Amount of student self-government which can be introduced. 
A word of warning is in point here. I have outlined above an 
ideal of schoolroom discipline toward which I believe all 
teachers should strive, but I realize that for many communities 
it can be but an ideal for many years to come. The ability to 
exercise group autonomy in civic and social matters is not lying 
dormant in the sense that it can be awakened at a moment’s 
notice. High-school pupils, for example, who have had only 
such experience in group self-control as their unsupervised play 
and games have given are capable of but limited self-government 
in the schoolroom. Such self-government as they can exercise 
should be introduced gradually; but caution will have to be 
used lest one overestimate their trained capacity. One must 
have order; and to get it in an autocratic manner is preferable 
to not getting it at all. Student self-control will have to be 
brought about largely through a superintendence which initiates 
it in the lower grades, thus fitting upper-grade pupils for it. 

The home training and general intellectual capacity of the 
pupils are factors to be reckoned with at this point. Pupils who 
come from homes in which discipline is either entirely lacking 
or of a low order will be at a decided disadvantage in adjusting 
themselves to group enterprise. It may be necessary to deal 
with a few such pupils apart from the group. 
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GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 


V1. Are examination papers passed in by pupils according to a 
well-thought-out plan? 


2. Is material passed out to pupils according to routinized 
procedure ? 


/3, Is the passing to and from recitation routinized ? 


4. Is there routinized procedure with respect to the viewing of 
specimens passed out by the teacher, such as microscopic slides, 
etc.? 


/ 5. Are pupils assigned to seats? 
6. Is written work demanded upon uniform paper ? 


7. Are there forms to be followed with respect to titles, margins, 
place of signature, etc. in written work ? 


8, List additional routine which you observe. 


a 9. Does the routine established seem to exist as a means or as 
an end in itself; that is, does it justify itself from the standpoint 
of facilitating legitimate classroom activity ? 


10. Does the routine established fit the present needs of the 
group? 
11. Do you note any evidence that the routine established is the 


result of directed group enterprise or the result of an arbitrary 
decision by the teacher ? 


12. If the routine has been established by the pupils, do they 
seem equal to the task of carrying it out ? 


SELECTED READINGS 


Bacrtey, W. C. Classroom Management, chap. i, pp. 13-19, “Routine and 
Habit”; chap. ii, pp. 20-29, “Initiating Routine: Preventing Waste by 
Starting Aright”; chap. iii, pp. 30-49, “Mechanizing Routine.” The 
Macmillan Company, 1907. 

Bennett, H. E. School Efficiency, chap. xix, pp. 206-214, “Routine.” Ginn 
and Company, 1917. 

Burton, W. H. Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching, pp. 31-32. 


D. Appleton and Company, 1922. A two-page discussion portraying 
extremes in ideals of routinization. 
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Jupp, C. H. Introduction to the Scientific Study of Education, pp. 245-247. 
Ginn and Company, 1918. A short discussion of the organization of 
routine. 

Parker, S. C. Methods of Teaching in High Schools, chap. iii, 2 5-49, 
“Economy in Classroom Management.” Ginn and Company, 1920. An 
extended and effective discussion of the problem of properly routinizing 
the work of the school. 

Parker, S. C. General Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools, chap. iii, 
Pp. 53-83, “Economy in Classroom Management.” Ginn and Company, 
1919. 


The following are sample reports of observations on Les- 
son VIII: 


For the most part the class activities in the room in which I was 
observing seemed to be well routinized. The pupils upon arriving 
at the school might, if they wished, go to the classroom. Leaving 
their wraps in an adjoining cloakroom, they had to go directly to 
their seats and begin work. The teacher was at her desk ready to 
help those who asked for aid. When the time for the reading period 
arrived the teacher took the necessary number of readers from the 
case and put as many on each front seat as there were pupils in 
that row. The child in that seat immediately began the work of 
distributing the books, leaving one on the desk of each pupil behind 
him. This was done quietly by the pupils. The result was that 
the books were distributed and the class ready for work in less 
than one minute. Routine, however, in this room does not seem 
to be carried to the extreme of serving no purpose but its own. The 
moment a book was placed upon the desk the child was free to pick 
it up or leave it there until a topic for reading was announced. 
One can conceive of routine being carried to the extent of giving 
a signal for picking up books. This would seem to the observer to 
be carrying on form to no purpose and likely to lend a machinelike 


atmosphere to the room. 
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When the lesson was over, the child at the back of each row 
immediately began the task of bringing books forward. The books 
were collected with the same facility with which they were passed. 

There was no evidence that the established routine was the result 
of group enterprise. While the routine was carried out with clock- 
like efficiency it seemed to have been the result of teacher rather 
than pupil planning. 


In observing a class which is studying literature there is little 
opportunity to observe routine work, since most of the time is 
occupied with discussion. There are, however, a few little points 
in which routine serves to good advantage. Ata certain time after 
the class has assembled a bell rings, which serves as a signal to 
begin work. The class responds to it and immediately directs its 
attention to the teacher. The pupils are assigned to seats alpha- 
betically. Written work is required on uniform paper in pen and 
ink, and the teacher has requested that the notebooks be of uniform 
size and kind. Lists of authors and books for outside reading are 
posted on the bulletin board, to which pupils may refer in small 
groups. At the end of a thirty-five-minute period of recitation a 
bell rings as a signal to begin the study period. 
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Aim. To appreciate methods of discipline and to develop ideals 
of discipline. 


Discipline a function of total teaching process. One may not 
speak of a teacher as a good teacher but a poor disciplinarian, 
for good discipline is closely related to good teaching. The 
teacher who is really teaching will generally have fairly good 
order, and one may be quite certain that continuous disorder is 
the result of faulty organization and technique in the process of 
attacking the lesson. For example, the history teacher whose 
questions are largely factual, who asks too many questions, and 
who directs them to individuals rather than to the class, will 
seldom if ever have order. He does not utilize the pupils’ think- 
ing power and hence does not command their attention. He 
may, through utilizing largely the emotion of fear, compel that 
which will pass with the uninitiated as good classroom order. 
But it is on the surface only. Pupils’ attention and interest 
must be roused through the application of pedagogical principles. 

Keeping discipline a matter of directing pupils’ energy. 
Whether we are considering the recitation or the study period, 
the keeping of order is a function of the teacher’s ability to 
utilize fully the energy of the pupils. They will be doing some- 
thing all the time. The teacher’s task is that of directing this 
energy into proper channels. He cannot and should not attempt 
to suppress its flow. If the pupils did not react to stimuli they 
would not be teachable. Instead of looking upon this manifes- 
tation of life and energy as something inimical to teaching, the 
teacher should look upon it as his opportunity. It is to the 


teaching process what the action of water is to placer mining. 
69 
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Nothing could be done without it, but success lies in the direct- 
ing of the stream. Hence the teacher’s task is in part that of 
attempting to keep all the pupils busy all the time. 

Individual differences in interests and capacity a source of 
disciplinary problems. It is not easy, or even possible, to keep 
all the pupils busy all the time. Even though the lesson is being 
taught perfectly, there will be exceptional instances in which 
pupils will disturb the class. There is the dull pupil who will 
not be interested in what is going on, because he does not under- 
stand. On the other hand, there is the bright pupil who will 
have seen through the problem long in advance of the rest 
and who is likely to be the center of mischief. Extra work 
can be assigned to the bright pupils during the study period, 
but during the recitation most of the discussion must fit the 
capacities of the large middle group. Hence disciplinary de- 
vices other than that of good teaching must now and then be 
brought into play. 

General principles governing selection and use of disciplinary 
devices. The teacher must learn through experience the devices 
which he can use most effectively. Likewise he must develop a 
technique suited to his personality. Fortunately, however, 
there are principles governing the selection and use of devices 
which have considerable general validity. The beginning teacher 
can adopt these as rough tools, modifying them and refining his 
technique in the use of them as he gathers experience. 

Keep disciplinary means in background. The first of these 
principles is that of keeping a considerable reserve of disci- 
plinary processes in the background. The teacher who sends a 
pupil to the principal has lifted the curtain on the stage of his 
reserve. The pupils now are consciously aware that nothing 
more drastic awaits misbehavior; and, if the principal proves 
to be easy, the teacher has lost much if not all of his ability to 
bring the unruly pupil to order through the motive of fear. If 
the teacher is at his wit’s end, it is much more effective to ask 
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the pupil to remain after school; then the pupil, principal, and 
teacher may talk the matter over, both the principal and the 
teacher keeping considerable in reserve. 

Keep eyes upon class. The teacher who watches the floor or 
his textbook while teaching greatly increases the likelihood of 
losing the attention of the class. We like to look into the eyes 
of those who are talking with us. What they say is likely to 
have more meaning. The voice of one looking at the floor is 
not so likely to carry well, and hence causes the pupils to lose 
interest because they do not understand. Then, too, the effect 
of looking squarely at the individual who is about to cause 
disturbance generally has a preventing power which only the 
experienced teacher can appreciate. 

Waiting for order. The device of stopping for a minute and 
waiting for order, meanwhile keeping the face straight and the 
eyes fixed intently upon the disturber of the peace, is often very 
effective. The writer recalls an incident which occurred while 
he was visiting a freshman class in college. Two or three girls 
began giggling over something that amused them. The instruc- 
tor stopped the discussion immediately and with a serious ex- 
pression on his face looked steadily at the girls for about thirty 
seconds. The result was very effective. Even the visitor felt 
uncomfortable. All were sitting in expectancy of something that 
did not happen. At the end of about thirty seconds the lesson 
was continued, but with no more giggling. 

Anticipating trouble. The teacher will do well to anticipate 
trouble and attempt to forestall it. Certain pupils should not 
be permitted to sit near one another. John is ordinarily a well- 
behaved boy, but he and James have too much in common. If 
they are permitted to sit near one another the temptation to 
communicate is too great, and class disturbance is inevitable. 

Element of suspense. It is difficult to overestimate the im- 
portance of the element of suspense in a disciplinary situation. 
The pupil who knows either because of promise or experience 
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the punishment which is to follow wrongdoing misses the biggest 
part of that punishment. Waiting for dad to come home is 
worse than that which follows. The child told to remain after 
school is not only likely to cause no more trouble that day but 
to remember longer and with more displeasure the punishment 
which followed the deed. This procedure will tend also to pre- 
vent the teacher’s losing his temper before the class. 

Knowing pupils and parents personally. Many a difficult case 
of discipline fades away, once the teacher really comes to know 
the pupil and his parents. An intimate acquaintance with his 
father often has a mysterious effect upon John. Let us not de- 
ceive ourselves at this point into thinking that this effect is all 
owing to the fact that John fears his father and thinks the 
teacher likely to report his actions. Because of that acquaint- 
ance the teacher understands John better, and John feels that 
the teacher takes a personal interest in him. The bond of 
friendship which should spring up between pupil and teacher 
through personal acquaintance is too valuable to be overlooked 
in discussing situations which make teaching possible. 

Use of tact. Tact is so necessary in any situation in which 
one has to deal with people that its value has no special refer- 
ence to teachers. Delicate situations are always present. The 
feelings of one’s fellow men can be ruthlessly trampled upon or 
carefully considered in any social situation. It is especially 
possible for one occupying a commanding position to do either. 
The teacher may be cutting in his remarks or he may be con- 
siderate. Cutting remarks get him nowhere with the individual 
to whom they are addressed and are certain to bring him the ill 
will of the class. The following remark of a college student 
with respect to his teacher is in point here: ‘He never said 
anything to injure the feelings of any student ; he was too much 
of a gentleman.” Such a feeling on the part of students means 
much in creating a situation in which learning is possible. The 
use of tact involves the intelligence to comprehend delicate 
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situations plus the habit of giving consideration to the feelings 
of those with whom we are dealing. 

Tact does not mean the surrender of one’s authority but 
rather the use of it with consideration. The tactless teacher 
usually surrenders considerable authority in attempting to re- 
gain the good will lost during tactless moments. Bagley has 
the following to say on this point: 


One should not understand by tact a willingness to surrender a single 
increment of the authority that belongs to one. But, after all, it is the re- 
sult that is important—the fact, not the form. If the teacher can pre- 
serve his authority without vaunting it upon all occasions, his path of life 
will run smoothly. Order and respect for his authority are the salient 
points. If these are secured, it matters little what people think, so long, 
of course, as their opinion has no injurious influence upon his work. In 
other words, there is no reason for a display of authority simply to em- 
phasize the fact of authority. Those who exercise the greatest power in 
the world are the very people who keep the fact from impinging continu- 
ally upon their neighbors’ consciousness.* 


Knowledge as a factor in discipline. Other things being equal, 
the individual with the more complete mastery of his subject 
will have a decided advantage in maintaining order. Pupils 
soon lose respect for the teacher who is often found lacking in 
knowledge of subject matter. If he is fully aware of the seri- 
ousness of his weakness, the embarrassment that will follow will 
cause him to lose sight of the matter of order. He directs his 
attention from the technique of teaching to the matter of solv- 
ing the problem himself. Under such conditions pupils turn 
their attention to other things. The teacher, being irritated at 
his inability fully to perform his function because of lack of 
knowledge, is likely to say cutting things and in other ways to 
undermine the pupil’s respect for him. Then, too, knowing 
one’s subject adds poise and dignity to one’s bearing, and makes 


1W. C. Bagley, Classroom Management, pp. 94-95. Copyright by The 
Macmillan Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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it much easier for one to be patient, sympathetic, and kind in 
one’s dealings with the pupils. 

Many unprepared teachers take the fatal horn of the dilemma 
and attempt to bluff. The teacher who does this not only loses 
his self-respect but is sure to be found out sooner or later by 
the pupils. When once he is found to be bluffing, a certain “dis- 
count” is almost sure to be made for all that he may say hence- 
forth. Were he fully aware of the almost certainly disastrous 
effects which follow he would do no bluffing but would readily 
admit his lack of information on the point under consideration 
and strive the harder so to prepare his lessons that it should 
never occur again. This manner of dealing with the situation 
makes it possible not only to regain the ground lost but actually 
to strengthen himself, for the pupils will be more likely to take 
his future statements of fact as from one who would readily 
admit any doubt. This is a desirable situation and can be 
obtained only by frankly confessing one’s ignorance when neces- 
sary, at the same time making every effort to prevent the fre- 
quent occurrence of such necessity. 

Proper routine makes for better discipline. The confusion 
that results from lack of a proper amount of routine not only 
wastes time but lures the pupils into conversations and interests 
which tend to break down the classroom discipline. The pass- 
ing out or collecting of papers, for example, should be done 
according to form and with dispatch. This does not mean that 
all activity should be routinized. There should be plenty of 
room for initiative but at points less fatal to classroom order, 
or, in other words, less likely to lead to individual activity and 
interest which run counter to the immediate aim of the group. 
Care must be taken that only those activities are routinized 
which are in the main preparatory to educative processes. The 
passing of papers, the getting of wraps, or the passing of lines 
in the hallways are not primarily training activities; yet they 
may be routinized so as to facilitate the more properly curricular 
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activities. On the other hand, routinization may be easily car- 
ried too far in the manual-training shop or the regular classroom 
where the processes are more truly educative and where initia- 
tive and individuality of reaction are invaluable. 

Corporal punishment. Educators are well agreed that cor- 
poral punishment should not extend beyond the elementary 
school. Only in rare instances should it be recommended above 
the primary grades. One can conceive of cases in the inter- 
mediate grades where rightly administered corporal punishment 
might enable the teacher to keep the child until such a time as 
he can get a hold upon him through other channels. Where 
corporal punishment is used with small children, spanking has 
the fewest objections. This should be done after school, pref- 
erably in the presence of another teacher or the principal, but 
never before the class. On the matter of corporal punishment 
Professor Sears has the following to say: 

Corporal punishment is not only wise but necessary under certain con- 
ditions. A child whose home training has been coarse and brutal, and 
who has never had an opportunity to develop respect for anything except 
physical strength, is practically incapacitated for understanding any 
other type of punishment than that which demonstrates the teacher’s 
superior physical strength and her willingness to use it on offenders. Such 
a child is to be pitied, and though such punishment will be temporarily 
necessary to bring him within the reach of better influences, yet, as 
rapidly as possible it should be dispensed with, and the child should be 
made to feel himself a member of a group which is bound together not 
by force but by the spirit of codperation toward the common good. 


Because many teachers abuse this disciplinary device and em- 
ploy it before trying others, it is with hesitancy that we suggest 
the possibility of its use. Many of the best-disciplined schools 
seem to have dispensed with it entirely. However, such schools 
are generally located in communities of the better class. The 

1J. B. Sears, Classroom Organization and Control, p. 80. Riverside Text- 
books in Education Series. Reprinted by permission of Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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home environment of the child has much to do in determining 
his fitness to enter the social life of the school. With but one 
or two untrained children in the room discipline is greatly 
simplified and corporal punishment may be inexcusable. 

Rules. It follows from what has been said above that the lay- 
ing down of rules, especially when accompanied by a statement 
as to what punishment is to follow their violation, is extremely 
poor pedagogy. In the first place, the rule often serves as the 
stimulus to the act. In the second place, pupils will often count 
the cost and dare one another to brave it. 

Nagging. The teacher should watch himself with great care 
to see that he does not get into the habit of nagging. Once is 
enough to tell a child what is wanted. The teacher who will tell 
him three or four times may doso. The request should be made 
clearly and firmly but not repeated. If the child does not re- 
spond, the simple request that his presence is desired after 
school will be sufficient. 

Discipline of a room can be evaluated best by one who thinks 
of the group as a miniature society. The type of government 
desirable will depend much upon the society for which the group 
is preparing. One may still find cases of classroom government 
which are more suited to an autocracy than to a democracy. 
Discipline should take its rise as far as possible from the group 
itself. The child who has been punished by group disapproval 
has learned a valuable lesson by way of preparation for living. 

Age of pupils affects methods of discipline. All this does not 
mean that pupils of all ages are capable of self-government. A 
skillful teacher must be present to guide the group opinion and 
to develop the needed respect for it. Respect for group opinion, 
however, has a strong instinctive basis and hence is a powerful 
means of controlling the action of the individual. The teacher 
will not lay down rules but, with the aid of the pupils as occa- 
sion arises, will develop social sanction for desirable ways of 
acting. 
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Exceptional child must be reckoned with individually. There 
is, of course, the exceptional case of the child who, owing to 
faulty early training or abnormal inheritance, does not seem 
to be subject to the laws governing social life. The teacher must 
not let this individual destroy the order of the class. Special 
punishments must be devised and nade sufficiently powerful to 
restrain him until such time as he seems capable of taking his 
place as a member of the social group. This is the method em- 
ployed in the larger society. The type of punishment must 
suit the individual case, at the same time conforming to certain 
general criteria. It is a good rule to avoid any punishment 
likely later to interfere with the pupil’s becoming an active 
member of the group. Generally the most effective way is to 
call the offender to one side after class and point out the harm 
he is doing. Give him another trial; meanwhile visit him if 
possible at his home. Discover his interests and if possible gain 
his friendship. This the writer believes from experience will 
cure 75 per cent of the disciplinary cases. 

Discipline has a positive side. Do not forget that discipline 
has a positive side. It does not exist entirely as a propzdeutic to 
instruction ; it is itself a vital part of the curriculum and must 
be carried on as one of the aims of education. We do not learn 
to govern ourselves while being governed by a tyrant. And 
that teacher is the successful disciplinarian who keeps order and 
at the same time makes the schoolroom a laboratory in which 
the pupils learn to live in society as free and responsible beings. 

Discipline should build up, as far as possible, pupils’ self- 
respect. The teacher who, in the presence of the class, accuses 
a pupil of cheating in an examination, for example, has lowered 
his self-respect. If he repeats this sort of accusation many times 
he tends to lower the moral tone of the entire class. Cheating 
becomes identified with those trivial things about which teachers 
scold. In the long run it is much more effective to deal with 
such matters privately and only with individuals concerned. 


ae 
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Cheating, and other forms of social impropriety, should be dealt 
with so as to make the individual concerned feel that his offense 
is such that the teacher would not for the world mention it to 
anybody else, that the pupil is above such work, and that he has 
a chance to make good. Discipline dealing with moral problems 
in a way that does less than this is a failure. 


ie, What percentage of the pupils do you find at work ? 
2. Do those not at work disturb the rest ? 
73. Are pupils allowed to communicate with each other? 
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4, Do they take advantage of this privilege ? 


6. Have pupils learned to do necessary communication without 
disturbing those about them? 


6. Does the student body resent being willfully disturbed by a 
member of the class? 


Fy, Do you note any specific devices used by the teacher in 
classroom discipline ? 


8. What methods of punishment, if any, does the teacher 
resort to? 


9. Does the order in the room seem to come from the fact that 
the pupils are considering the rights of their neighbors or is it 
apparently the result of fear of the teacher ? 


note-any nagging on the part-of-the-teacher?—> 
1, Does the teacher lay down a set of rules restricting action ? 
12. Does the teacher anticipate disciplinary problems and avoid 


oA 
13. Does the teacher command the attention of the entire class ? 


14, Is failure to command the attention of the entire class caused 
ae interests or by indifference ? 

15. Does the teacher make any effort to remove the source of 
outside interests ? ; 


16. Are questions generally directed to the entire class or to one 
member ? 
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17. Does the teacher pause for order or raise his voice? 


18. Does the teacher treat the disturbance as an offense against 


ae or against him? 
19, Disciplinary devices used 


a. Corporal punishment. 

6. Humiliation before class. 

c. Conference with trouble-maker. 
d. Extra work. 

eé. Social disapproval. 


SELECTED READINGS 


Bactey, W. C. Classroom Management, chaps. vii-viii, pp. 92-136. The 
Macmillan Company, 1907. Chapter vii deals with factors which con- 
tribute to order and discipline. Chapter viii deals with the problem of 
penalties. 

Bennett, H. E. School Efficiency, chaps. xxiv—-xxvi, pp. 269-303. Ginn and 
Company, 1917. 

Betts, GeorcE HerBert. Classroom Method and Management, chap. xxii, 
Pp. 364-379, “Classroom Management and Moral Conduct.” The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1917. The student will find this chapter easy 
to read and very much worth while. 

Butter, Nicooras M. The Meaning of Education, chap. ix, pp. 165-176, 
“The Conduct of the Kindergarten.” Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1915. 
Shows how the opinion that the individualism developed in the kinder- 
garten will issue in disorder later on is a result of a wholly false concept 
of discipline and order. 

Coxucrove, C. P. The Teacher and the School, chap. xxiv, pp. 373-392, “The 
Teacher as Ruler and Manager.” Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910. A good 
discussion on school government. 

Davis, S. E. The Work of the Teacher, chap. v, pp. 102-132, “ Governing 
and Maintaining Morale.” The Macmillan Company, rg19. 

Dewey, Joun. Moral Principles in Education, chap. ii, pp. 7-17, “The Moral 
Training given by the School Community.” Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1909. A short discussion dealing with the social character of the 
school as the basic factor in education. 

Kine, Irvinc. Social Aspects of Education, chap. xvi, pp. 291-309, “ Demo- 
cratic Government of Schools.” The Macmillan Company, 1912. 

Kupatrick, W. H. “Disciplining Children,” in Journal of Educational 
Method, Vol. I (1921-1922), pp. 415-421. A keen analysis of the prob- 
lem of discipline in general. 

Lincotn, L. I. Everyday Pedagogy, chap. xxxviii, pp. 282-298, “ Discipline.” 
Ginn and Company, 1915. 
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O’Sura, M. V. Everyday Problems in Teaching, chaps. i-ii, pp. 1-66. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1912. These chapters deal in a simple and direct 
manner with the problems of schoolroom government. Should be read 
by all teachers. 

Sears, J. B. Classroom Organization and Control, chaps. vi-vii, pp. 59-86. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. A good discussion on order and 
discipline. 


The following are sample reports of observations accompany- 
ing Lesson IX: 


RECITATION PERIOD 


As the pupils entered the room they quietly seated themselves 
at their desks, on which had been placed the papers from the pre- 
vious examination. Some discussion arose among them relating 
to the merits of the grades, but this ceased as the signal for begin- 
ning the recitation was sounded. The teacher lost no time at this 
point in taking up the work of the day. She began by going 
through the questions and discussing the answers. At times she 
called upon certain pupils who had answered well to read what they 
had written upon a given topic. 


This part of the recitation was followed by a discussion led by 
the teacher, comparing advantages and disadvantages of England 
and America in the Revolutionary War. Her questions were such 
as to keep the pupils busy in problem solution, and there was no 
tendency to disorder. There was a slight tendency, however, for 
a few to take part in the discussion without first securing permis- 
sion. This at times caused the condition of having two talking at 
once, but little confusion resulted since the teacher recognized the 
one or the other and the one who was not recognized ceased at once. 

The two factors that seemed most effective in obtaining discipline 
were good questions well put and a completely worked-out routine 
of procedure. 
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STUDY PERIOD 


The recitation, which lasted twenty minutes, was followed by 
twenty minutes of study, the teacher having first carefully assigned 
the work. All the pupils, excepting one, began immediately to 
study. The teacher observed the fact that this one was not study- 
ing but said nothing until he attempted to attract the attention of 
a girl across the aisle, when the teacher said, ‘John, the rest of us 
are working.” This seemed sufficient, as John immediately settled 
down to his task. Communication, however, was permitted. The 
pupils felt free to go to the wall map and trace out campaigns to- 
gether or ask questions of one another while at their seats. The 
communication carried on seemed only to be that which was neces- 
sary, and it was done in a serious and orderly manner, disturbing 
no one. 

There was no evidence of any rules laid down on the part of the 
teacher. She gave the impression of taking it for granted that the 
pupils were there to work. There was no necessity for nagging, 
for the only pupil to whom it was necessary to speak obeyed 
instantly. 


At this time special attention was paid to the methods of dis- 
cipline used in the schoolroom. During the study period I noticed 
that most of the pupils were busy preparing the advance assign- 
ment. There were perhaps one or two whose minds wandered from 
the work before them, One boy began tapping his desk with his 
pencil, and I noticed that some of the others resented the disturb- 
ance. The pupils are allowed to communicate during the study 
period, but they do so very quietly and do not take advantage of 
their privilege. I have noticed no specific devices used by the 
teacher to maintain discipline except that he snaps his fingers 
occasionally and sometimes scolds one pupil in the presence of the 
others. I have witnessed no punishment in the room, with the ex- 
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ception of one case. One boy who came to class late for the second 
time was sent for an excuse to the instructor he had had the pre- 
vious hour. He returned with the excuse, and after a few remarks 
by the teacher the case was dismissed. 

I believe all school children are orderly because of the presence 
of the teacher and a fear of discipline. Such seems to be the case 
in this classroom. When the teacher is absent from the room the 
order is not so rigid as when he is present. The teacher does not 
have to nag at the students, as this class is an unusually energetic 
and studious one. There are two or three boys in the class who 
have to be prodded a bit in order to keep up with the others. The 
teacher evidently has rules of his own, which are made evident from 
time to time as occasion demands. 

Each day that I have observed in this class the recitation period 
has been used for work at the blackboard and explanations by the 
students. Therefore the attention of the students is fixed on the 
blackboard and not on the teacher. When the teacher is speaking, 
I have noticed that attention is pretty well fixed on him. His 
questions are usually directed to the entire class, but sometimes 
he surprises one of the pupils with an individual question. The 
teacher does not raise his voice to a loud, high pitch in order to 
be heard but stops talking until quiet is restored. He seems to 
treat a disturbance as an offense against the class. He seems to be 
a very competent teacher; but he sometimes addresses the class as 
“kids,” and I consider that a very unwise thing to do. 


LESSON X 


Aim. To become acquainted with such activities as affect the 
school in general and to form ideals of codperation. 


Aside from classroom work the teacher is a part of a large 
organization requiring codperative ability on his part. The fac- 
tory analogy, although much overworked in discussing school 
problems, is perhaps the most in point here. The work of each 
employee must lend itself to the total functioning of the plant. 
Friction and working at cross purposes must be reduced to a 
minimum in any effective enterprise. So, too, in the school 
plant, the matter of whole-hearted codperation with executive 
officers is of the utmost importance. 

Hence the teacher must yield at points and with good grace 
work in harmony with the general administration. When for 
any reason he finds that he cannot effectively discharge this 
part of his function he should resign immediately ; for, regard- 
less of his ability as a classroom teacher, he will find his influ- 
ence tending to disrupt the organization. 

In this connection the teacher should also remember that he 
is neither an expert nor experienced in the matter of school ad- 
ministration. He will not always understand the purpose of 
much that he is asked to do. But he must have faith that there 
is a purpose behind the task assigned him and that the one who 
is responsible for the operation of the school as a whole has this 
purpose clearly in mind. 

Because of the teacher’s inability to comprehend the function 
of the school as a whole he often magnifies the importance of 
his particular task, thus taking time from other teachers or 


from the pupils themselves. The overanxious academic instruc- 
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tor may make such assignments as seriously conflict with an 
extramural activity which is in and of itself highly educational. 
The principal is more likely to see the all-round needs of the 
pupils and provide for them in a large way. 

In matters more nearly routine, such as reports, fire drills, etc., 
efficiency may make demands which a teacher from his point 
of view cannot fully appreciate. The principal, whose duty is 
to provide for harmony and concert of action and who is in a 
position to observe the work of the school system as a whole, 
will see most clearly the part to be played by each cooperating 
individual. Hence it is necessary that his instructions be car- 
ried out with loyalty and dispatch. 


GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 


bh Describe the fire signal. 
2. What in general is the part played at such times by the 


teacheérs ? 

3. State in general what the pupils and teachers of the building 
are to do when the fire signal is given. Notice (1) the order of 
march, (2) the place of the teachers, (3) the duty of the teachers, 
(4) the return of the pupils to the room. 


4, State in detail what the pupils of your room are to do when 
the fire signal is given. 


5, State in detail what the teacher of the room in which you are 
observing is to do when the fire signal is given. 


oe Do the pupils leave the room in line at dismissal ? 
7. Are there regular teachers’ meetings ? 
8. How often do teachers’ meetings occur? 


\/ 9. Are there boxes in or near the office for communications from 
the principal to the teachers ? 


10. Describe in full the system of recording, reporting, and ex- 
cusing cases of tardiness and absence. 


Pe os 
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SELECTED READINGS 


Bactey, W. C. Classroom Management, chap. xvii, pp. 261-266, “ The Teacher’s 
Relation to Principal, Supervisors, and Superintendent.” The Macmillan 
Company, 1907. 

Davis, S. E. The Work of the Teacher, chap. x, pp. 279-292, “Attendance, 
Records, and Reports.”” The Macmillan Company, 1918. 

EE Ls, Harry L., Mortrer, Hucu C., and Swain, Cart C. Rural School Man- 
agement, chap. v, pp. 92-111, “Attendance Records and Reports.”’ Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1924, For those preparing to teach in rural schools. 

Sears, J. B. Classroom Organization and Control, chap. ix, pp. 109-121, 
“Organizing the School.” Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. 


The following is a sample report of an observation accom- 
panying Lesson X: 


When the gong is sounded three times, the students know that 
that means fire or fire drill. It is the duty of the teacher to see 
that the students immediately stop work and form into twos ready 
to march out of the room. In some cases a large boy in the class 
is selected as leader, and it is his business to see that the others 
line up. He then holds the door open while the others pass out. 
The teacher follows the students out of the room. The students 
in the room in which I am observing go down the left side of 
the stairway at the front entrance. They are supposed to walk 
briskly, but no running is tolerated. One gong is sounded as a 
signal for every one to return to the building. The students march 
back into the building and to their rooms. At dismissal time and 
between classes the students do not have to leave the room in line 
and do not have to pass through the hall in line. No running is 
allowed in the halls. The halls are fairly wide, but there is some- 
times congestion at the corners or near the drinking-fountains. 

The teachers’ meetings are usually held on Tuesdays at 3.35 P.M. 
The meetings are not held regularly at this time but are called at 
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least once a week. At the right as one goes into the office is a large 
bulletin board. It holds general information with which all teachers 
should be familiar, such as lists of pupils withdrawn from school, 
those to be excused for various school activities, and many other 
things. Each teacher has a pigeonhole or box for mail in a large 
mail box in the general office. 

Upon returning to school after absence the student must report 
to the principal and receive a signed “admit” slip. This slip is pre- 
sented to the session-room teacher, who signs it. The student then 
presents it to each classroom teacher from whose class he has been 
absent, and each one signs it. These slips are graded A, B, or C. 
If an excuse has a circle round the A, the teacher is required to 
permit the student to make up the work. If the circle is round the 
B, the teacher may use his or her own discretion about allowing 
the student to make up the work. If the grade on the excuse is C, 
the student is not allowed to make up the work and consequently 
receives a zero for the day or days missed. 

Tardiness is recorded and reported to parents on the grade cards. 
An absence is recorded and also placed on the grade card. Each 
teacher has a long yellow slip with small spaces, one for each class. 
The absences are recorded on this slip, which is signed by the 
teacher and sent to the office during the fifth period. A daily 
session-attendance report is kept for each session room. Students 
who are to be excused from a class must present an excuse signed 
by the principal. Girls who are ill may obtain from the dean of 
girls a signed card which excuses them from class. 


LESSON XI 


Aim. To appreciate individual differences in the pupils with 
respect to physical development, and to study the question 
in general. 


At bottom, teaching is the directing of changes in the neural 
paths of individuals. We may group individuals so as to en- 
hance the process by producing those changes simultaneously 
in many. This grouping gives us the so-called class. The 
grouping is favorable to just the extent that it is truly a class 
with respect to all factors affecting the learning process or the 
changes in the neural patterns. Many physical anomalies will 
enter for consideration at this point, for they are factors likely 
to affect the learning process. We shall discuss the most im- 


- portant of them. 


Ill health. The health of the child is an important factor in the 


_ learning process. So important is the matter that many school 


systems are keeping full-time medical staffs, not with a view to 
promoting health for its own sake but largely with a view to en- 
hancing the teaching process itself. Hence the teacher should 
watch for cases of ill health: first, that he may report to medical 
officers or parents the fact that the pupil’s health needs atten- 
tion; secondly, that he may adjust the study load to the pupils. 

Then there is the case in which the pupil whose health is 
generally good becomes temporarily ill. The teacher should 
note these cases and in some instances excuse the pupil from 
further participation in the lesson. Every high school should 
be equipped with a rest room for girls. This should be large, 
pleasant, and well furnished, and so located that the noise from 


the corridors will be least likely to disturb the occupants. 
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It is generally not difficult to determine cases of ill health “il 


or sudden illness. Pallor of the face, lack of luster in the eyes, 
listlessness of attitude, slow movements, etc. give a fairly re- 
liable index to the general health of the individual. Sudden 
illness can be told most readily by one who knows the pupils. 
Changes in color, either to a pale or to a flushed face, drooping 
of the head, an unsteady walk, etc. give an index to sudden 
changes in the health. 

Abnormalities of development. The teacher should note any 
abnormalities of physical development affecting various mem- 
bers of the class, for there is always the possibility of sug- 
gesting remedial measures. Of course, in many school systems 
each pupil will be required to submit to a physical examination 
given by the medical staff. In this case the teacher can refer to 
cards usually on file in the office of the principal and obtain 
full information with respect to the physical condition of any 
given pupil. This will often prove profitable. The individual 
with a sunken chest, for example, should not escape the notice 
of the teacher. If the teacher is aware of this defect, he can 
counsel the pupil alone and tell him to sit up straight, take 
breathing exercises, stand erect, etc. In other cases nothing 
remedial can be done in the sense of bettering the physical 
condition. The physical background, however, will often ac- 
count for the mental peculiarities of the individual. The lame 
child is likely to be spoiled by his mother, who flies to his de- 
fense on the slightest provocation. The experience of such ‘a 
child will probably be limited along social lines. Hence he can- 
not codperate well with others. After the age of adolescence 
such a child is very likely to become moody. The teacher should 
at least be aware of the origin of such mental characteristics, 
in order to deal effectively with the individual pupils. 

Defective vision. Physical examinations reveal the fact that 
on the average about 25 per cent of the grade-school population 
are defective in vision. In certain European cities the propor- 
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tion runs as high as 4o and 50 per cent; and in a congested dis- 
trict in Cleveland, Ohio, where 663 children were examined, 
71.7 per cent were found to be defective in vision. Since a large 
part of the instruction is given through the eyes, these facts 
should be very significant to the teacher. He should inform 
himself as to the cause and do what is possible to remove it 
in his classroom. Natural and artificial lighting should be 
observed and regulated to the best advantage of the eyes. Text- 
books should be examined with respect to size of type espe- 
cially. From research made in this field, it is doubtful if type 
below 12-point should be used in school texts, even for the 
upper grades and high schools. This field has not yet been 
completely studied. The writer found that type below 18-point 
reduced the rate of reading below the fourth grade.t 

The vision of all the pupils should be tested at least once each 
year. Along with this the classroom teacher should be constantly 
on the watch for signs of eye trouble, such as squinting, head- 
aches, and redness of the eyes. The difficulty when once located 
should be reported to the medical staff or to the parents. It 
may happen, and it often does, that the pupil has been properly 
fitted with glasses but has outgrown them, or is not wearing 
them because of false pride. The medical staff alone cannot 
attend to these matters. The teacher must be alive to this 
common difficulty and be prepared to meet it. The following 
directions for testing vision were prepared by the Massachusetts 
Department of Education :” 


The purpose of the school test of vision is: 

1. To find out which pupils have such a defect in their acuteness of 
vision as may interfere with their school work. 

2. To be able to notify the parents of such pupils that a careful exam- 
ination of the eyes is needed to see if the vision can be improved. 


1 School and Society, Vol. XVI, pp. 697-700. 
2 Reprinted with permission. 
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DIRECTIONS 


1. The tests will be made as early in the school year as possible, pref- 
erably in September. 

2. The tests will be made under the most favorable conditions, and as 
nearly as possible under the same conditions, preferably in well-lighted 
rooms, in the early part of the day. 

3. The testing will be done by the teacher of the class, and will be 
supervised by the principal to see that the conditions of the test are as 
uniform as possible for the different classes. 

4. Children wearing glasses will be tested with the glasses, and if found 
normal will be so recorded. 

s. Examine all children, but record as defective only those whose 
vision is 20-40 or less, in either eye. 

6. Report to the superintendent of schools the whole number of chil- 
dren examined and the number found defective according to the stand- 
ard given in No. 5. 


To TEST THE EYESIGHT 


Hang the test card of E symbols in a good clear light (side light pre- 
ferred) on a level with the head, and so placed that the child does not 
face a strong light. Place the child 20 feet from the card. Cover one 
eye with a card held firmly against the nose, without pressing on the cov- 
ered eye, and have him read aloud, from left to right, the smallest E 
symbols he can see on the card, stating the direction in which the prongs 
of each symbol point. Make a record of the result. Young children 
should be handed an E symbol like those on the card, and should be di- 
rected to turn the prongs of the symbol so that the prongs shall point 
in the same direction as the prongs of each E symbol on the chart. 


To RECORD THE ACUTENESS OF VISION 


There is a number over each line of the test symbols which shows the 
distance in feet at which these symbols should be recognized by a nor- 
mal eye. From top to bottom, the lines on the card are numbered 
respectively 50, 40, 30, and 20. At the distance of twenty feet, the 
average normal eye should recognize the symbols on the 20-foot line. If 
this is done correctly, or with a mistake of one or two symbols, the vision 
may be noted as 20-20, or normal. In this fraction the numerator is the 
distance in feet at which the symbols are read, and the denominator is 
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the number over the smallest line of symbols read. If the smallest sym- 
bol which can be read is on the 30-foot line, the vision will be noted as 
20-30; if the symbols on the 4o0-foot line are the smallest that can be 
read, the record will be 20-40; if the symbols on the 50-foot line are the 
smallest that can be read, the record will be 20-50. 

If the child cannot see the largest symbols, the 50-foot line, have him 
approach slowly until a distance is found where they can be seen. If 
5 feet is the greatest distance at which the 50-foot symbols can be read, 
the record will be 5-50 (1-10 of normal). 

Test the second eye, the first being covered with the card, and note the 
result, as before. With the second eye, have the child read the symbols 
from right to left, to avoid memorizing. 
To prevent reading from memory the 
child may be required to read the sym- 
bols in irregular order. A mistake of 
two symbols on the 20 or the 30-foot 
line, and of one symbol on the 40 or the 
50-foot line may be allowed. 


NOTIFICATION OF PARENTS 


The teacher will notify the parent or 
guardian on one of the notice cards, as Fic. 16. E Symbol 
required by law, whenever the vision in __To be handed to young children 
either eye is found to be 20-40 or less. 

No notice will be sent when the vision is 20—20 in both eyes, 20-20 in one 
eye and 20-30 in the other, or 20-30 in both eyes. 

When glasses are used the vision will be tested with the glasses. A 
notice card will also be sent when the teacher finds that the eyes or eye- 
lids are habitually inflamed; when there is complaint of pain in the eyes 
or head after reading or writing, especially toward the end of school 
hours; when one or both eyes deviate from the normal position,— 
squinting; when the book is habitually held at less than one foot from 
the eyes ; when there is constant scowling and evident effort in using the 
eyes. 

If the vision is as low as 20-40 in either eye, with glasses, find out, if 
possible, from the practitioner who prescribed the glasses, whether the 
child should be reéxamined, or whether his school work should be modi- 
fied so as to reduce eye strain. The school nurse may be able to secure 
this information in codperation with the parents. 
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The following symbols are used for measuring the acuteness 
of vision. When not in use the chart of test letters should be 
placed in an envelope or otherwise carefully concealed and 
protected. 


ES3SWMmM 
WwaeEmm 


WaEMm mM 


20 Feer 


SEmMauwuM 


Fic. 17. A miniature copy of Snellen’s test symbols 
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Defective hearing. Next to eye trouble, defective hearing is 
one of the most common causes of failure to learn. As in the case 
of vision, the teacher should be ever on the lookout for audi- 
tory trouble. Failure to understand the teacher’s directions, the 
turning of the head to one side or the other when listening, 
puzzled expressions, etc. should cause the teacher to look far- 
ther for hearing difficulties. Pupils who exhibit these character- 
istics should immediately be given an auditory examination. All 
pupils should be examined at the beginning of the school year. 

The following directions for testing hearing are given by the 
New York State Department of Health :1 


All children should be examined. 

Children should be examined singly and privately. 

Ascertain whether the child has frequent earaches, has pus or a foul 
odor proceeding from either ear, suffers from frequent ‘colds in the 
head,” is subject to a constant catarrhal discharge from the nose or 
throat, or is a mouth-breather. 

Seat the child facing you near one end of a quiet room with the 
windows closed and begin the test of the hearing at a measured distance 
of 25 feet. The test is made by having the left ear tightly closed with 
the finger while you observe the ability of the child to repeat your mod- 
erate whispers of numbers between 21 and 99 inclusive, avoiding those 
with ciphers; as, 75, 55, 37, 22, etc. Test the left ear with the right 
tightly closed. Avoid having a wall behind you to act as a sounding 
board. The figures should have as nearly equal emphasis as possible, 
and the distance at which the child correctly repeats a series of three 
numbers gives his hearing distance for that ear. No further test is nec- 
essary if the child hears the numbers perfectly with each ear. If this 
test shows a slight defect of either ear, further tests may be made by 
observing how the child hears the tick of an ordinary watch, which 
should be heard normally at a distance of not less than 3 feet. 

The hearing is recorded by a fraction of which the numerator repre- 
sents the distance you are from the child and the denominator is 25. If 
he repeats the numbers correctly at 25 feet his hearing is 25/25 or nor- 
mal. If he only repeats the numbers correctly when you are at 20 feet 
it is 20/25 or 4/5 the normal, and at 12 feet 12/25, etc. 


1 Reprinted by permission of Medical Inspection Bureau, state of New York. 
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The teacher should observe for the following indications of 
ear defects which have been listed by Dr. L. M. Terman:* 


. Pupils often say “What?” 
. Inattention. 
. Stupid appearance. 
. Expressionless voice. 
. Poor spelling. 
. Poor progress in general. 
. Imperfect speech. 
. Complaint of earache. 

g. Running ear (discharge often being present without being easily 
observed). 

10. Peculiar postures (in attempts to hear). 

11. Difficult nasal breathing (often present with ear trouble). 


cow AnN PW ND H 


General nervousness. Although general nervousness is not 
so closely related to the gathering of information as are sense 
defects, it is nevertheless an important consideration affecting ~ 
vitally the child’s future well-being as well as his present ability 
to learn. The teacher should therefore become familiar with 
the reactions which indicate nervousness that he may do all 
within his power to improve the conditions under which nervous 
pupils work. 

The following are a few of the more obvious signs of nervous- 
ness for which the teacher should watch: 

1. Twitching of the muscles of the eyes, mouth, or fingers. 

. Shuffling of the feet. 

. Grinding of the teeth. 

. Chewing pencil or nails. 

. Jumping when spoken to or when touched. 
. Stuttering. 

. Poor muscular coérdination. 

. Outbreaks of passion. 

. General restlessness. 


Oo on AM PW ND 


1The Hygiene of the School Child, p. 243. Copyright by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 


orcs those pupils whose health seems impaired. 
-%, Note any abnormalities of physical development. 


3, List those who seem to have eye trouble, and whether they 
need glasses or need to have glasses better fitted to the eyes. 


-4, Note the instances of auditory trouble. 


5,Note any evidences of extreme nervousness in pupils, also 
stuttering or stammering. 


“6. Note instances of extremes in the age of the pupils. 


Ci Note extreme degrees of physical maturity or immaturity as 
indicated by looks, voice, etc. 


SELECTED READINGS 


Davis, S. E. The Work of the Teacher, pp. 91-96, ‘ Teacher’s Responsibility 
for Hygienic and Sanitary Measures.” The Macmillan Company, 1918. 

ErEiis, Harry L., Mortter, Hucw C., and Swain, Cart C. Rural School 
Management, chap. xiv, pp. 284-303, “Health Education.” Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1924. 

Guticx, L. H., and Avrers, L. P. Medical Inspection of Schools, chap. viii, 
pp. 104-136. New York Charities Publication Committee, 1910. An ex- 
cellent discussion on vision and hearing tests by teachers. Actual methods 
of giving tests are discussed. 

Harvey, Natuan A. Principles of Teaching, chaps. xxi-xxii. Row, Peterson 
& Company, 1910. Deals effectively with defects of hearing and vision. 

Jupp, C. H. Introduction to the Scientific Study of Education, pp. 279-288. 
Ginn and Company, 1918. 

Lrncorn, L. I. Everyday Pedagogy, pp. 71-86. Ginn and Company, 1915. 

O’SHEA, M. V. Everyday Problems in Teaching, pp. 29-34, “Physical Defects 
and Irritants as Causes of Dullness and Disorder.” The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1912. 

Terman, L. M. The Hygiene of the School Child, chap. xiv, pp. 245-279, 
“The Hygiene of Vision.” Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. 

Terman, L. M. The Hygiene of the School Child, chap. xvi, pp. 289-298, 
“Preventive Mental Hygiene.” Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. A 
good discussion on the nervous child. 

Terman, L. M. The Hygiene of the School Child, chap. xiii, pp. 221-243, 
“Defects of Hearing and Hygiene of the Ear.”” Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1916. 

Wooprow, Hersert. Brightness and Dullness in Children, chap. v, pp. 81-96, 
“Physical Defects.” J. B. Lippincott Company, 19109. 
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The following are two sample student reports of observations 
accompanying Lesson XI: 


For the most part the class appears to be homogeneous with 
respect to age. I should guess the oldest member to be about nine- 
teen years and the youngest member to be about fourteen years of 
age. Two of the pupils, a girl about sixteen and a boy about 
seventeen, seem to lack the proper vitality. It is possible that 
they are not getting the proper amount of sleep. However, they 
do not appear to be drowsy at present. None of the pupils are 
wearing glasses, although there is some evidence that Mary Rose 
and Ira Morse need them. They lean forward and frown when 
trying to read material written upon the board. The eyes of 
several are inflamed and indicate need of glasses. Those pupils 
should be reported to the school nurse. 

One of the girls, Nellie Smith, seems to be somewhat undersized 
for her age. However, her health appears to be good, and there 
is no evidence of nervousness. No evidence of auditory trouble 
is observable. 


The students in the class in which I am observing seem to be in 
fairly good health. There is only one student who might be an 
exception. He is a very small boy whose neck seems to disappear 
into the folds of his coat when he raises his shoulders. He sits in 
a front seat, which is entirely too large for him. He wears glasses, 
but does not seem to have any auditory trouble. There are no 
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others in the class who seem to be abnormal in development. There 
are several large boys in the class, but no doubt they are repeating 
the course. The ages of the students range from thirteen to seven- 
teen years. Three of the students wear glasses. One of these is a 
little girl who is deaf. She cannot hear any of the explanations in 
class and gets most of her work from the book. Sometimes the 
teacher keeps her after class and speaks very loudly to her in an 
effort to explain some things. He sometimes tries to help her dur- 
ing the study hour, but he annoys the other students by speaking 
so loudly to her. None of the students seem to be very nervous, and 
they seem composed and deliberate when explaining problems at 
the blackboard. One boy in the back of the room seems to be 
conscious of my presence, as I sit in the back of the room also. 
He glances at me in a manner which makes me think he wonders 
if I am watching him. There are no extremes in the age of stu- 
dents except possibly in the case of the small boy to whom I have 
referred before. Some of the older boys have deep voices and look 
older than the others. These are the ones I referred to as probably 
repeating the course. One of the students is a senior in high school 
and probably failed in the course when a freshman. The class as 
a whole is a very unusually intelligent one. None of the students 
are laggers, and there is keen competition among all of them. 


LESSON XII 


Aim. To appreciate the problem of individual differences with 
respect to social, moral, and temperamental characteristics 
in general and to observe the social, moral, and tempera- 
mental characteristics of the pupils in the class which the 
student is to teach later. 


During the last lesson we have been studying and observing 
physical differences in the class constituency. We are now to 
attend to social, moral, and temperamental differences. After 
all, the class is a social group, and each individual must be 
treated as a personality. The teacher should work with the 
grain and not against it. He should keep ever in mind the fact 
that temperaments differ. Not only this, but the pupils come 
from homes which vary widely in environmental influence. 
Prejudices of religious, political, social, and neighborhood va- 
rieties affect the dealings of the teacher with the pupils. A 
thorough knowledge of these social peculiarities of the indi- 
vidual members of the class not only enables the teacher to 
avoid unpleasant class discussion but also enables him to round 
out the social ability of each pupil by properly guiding reading, 
discussion, and other activities. 

Out of this maze of temperaments, distorted allegiances, and 
prejudices must come an intelligent and efficient citizenry. The 
nonsocial must be made social. The individualist must learn to 
cooperate. The socially warped must be made to see life in a 
large way. All these are among the tasks of the teacher. He is 
not teaching mathematics but young people, and the bigger aims 
of the daily lessons must be set up in terms of the pupils’ present 
status and their future needs as members of an intelligent and 
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efficient citizenship. All this demands that the teacher know 
the social and nonsocial characteristics of each pupil. 
Shyness. The extent to which shyness has its basis in innate 
qualities or is the result of training remains unsettled. How- 
ever, we may be rather certain that a tendency toward shyness 
may be greatly enhanced or retarded by the home and neighbor- 
hood life of the child. In many homes children are so repressed 
that they are not allowed to express their ideas at the table or 
while elders are engaged in conversation. They are plainly told 
that children are to be seen and not heard. Their ideas are 
belittled at all times. It is small wonder that timidity results 
from such a course of action. The treatment in such cases is to 
develop confidence in the individual by setting up the proper 
schoolroom atmosphere. The pupils should be encouraged to 
express themselves freely on the problems brought up for class 
discussion. A teacher may easily spoil this freedom by making 
light of the thoughts and suggestions of the pupils. He must 
keep near their level and think with them, weighing and con- 
sidering their suggestions. He must bear in mind that for 
many pupils the class affords about the only occasion in which 
they are taken seriously and given an opportunity to develop 
initiative and self-confidence. He should even go farther than 
this and set up a situation in which the shy pupil will be re- 
quested to give his ideas or experiences and in some instances 
provoked to defend positions taken in certain matters. Such 
conscious efforts as these on the part of the teacher will do 
much to overcome shyness on the part of individual pupils. 
Boldness. Pupils are often inclined to be too bold. While 
this condition is possible, it seems much to be preferred to that 
of extreme shyness. As far as environment has anything to do 
with the matter, boldness in the individual is perhaps the result 
of not having felt his limitations. It is no sign of mental supe- 
riority. On the contrary, it is oftener an indication of medioc- 
rity. That the pupil should have this reserve of confidence in 
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himself, however, is much in his favor. The teacher should not 
seek to repress it but rather use it to encourage the pupil to 
attempt useful tasks within his range. The wise teacher will 
no more try to break down this self-confidence than the skilled 
horse-trainer will break down the self-confidence of a colt by 
hitching him to a load that is too heavy for him. Sometimes 
boldness takes the form of insolence. The skillful teacher can 
generally manage such cases by being patient and letting the 
pupil defend his position by further study and investigation. 
The teacher should never take the position of an authority. The 
problem-solving attitude is a healthy one for all. 

Leadership. Qualities of leadership are very valuable and 
should be discovered and fostered. The natural leader often 
can be used to promote desirable classroom conditions with 
benefit both to himself and to the others. A well-known stu- 
dent of education tells of the following incident in his early 
school experience. A certain boy had been giving considerable 
trouble by disturbing the class. The teacher observed also 
that the boy’s lead was followed by many of the others. Pun- 
ishing seemed of no avail. The teacher then hit upon the idea 
of making the boy a marshal whose duty it was to see that the 
room was kept orderly. The boy took the responsibility with 
pride and soon after led his former companion to the door by 
one ear, repeating on the way the teacher’s old saying, “It 
seems to me there is a slight misunderstanding as to the purpose 
of this recitation.” It is not recommended here that such dras- 
tic use be made of leaders, but their ability can be utilized in 
more subtle ways for their own good and that of all others 
concerned. Disciplinary problems often fade away when class- 
room leaders become interested in the work. 

Neatness. The quality of neatness is perhaps more subject 
to training than shyness or leadership. Neatness—like its oppo- 
site, slovenliness—is a habit. The child becomes neat through 
the habit of being neat, aided perhaps by observing neatness in 
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those round him. It is a mistake to assume that neatness can 
be obtained by scolding. The untidy person is no more to be 
blamed for his untidiness than for the color of his hair. The 
responsibility lies upon those who had charge of his training 
and failed to develop habits of neatness. As has been stated 
before, educational psychologists are beginning to tell us that 
neatness consists in many specific responses to situations rather 
than in a general habit of neatness. One investigator found that 
neatness in written work in one subject had little or no effect 
upon neatness in other work. Combing and brushing the hair 
is a habit by itself, and it does not follow that one who has 
developed ideals and habits with respect to combing his hair 
will keep his finger nails trimmed and cleaned. The latter is 
another specific habit and must be developed by itself. In other 
words, it is not safe to assume that neatness developed with 
respect to one activity will function in the others. It may be 
true, as Bagley suggests, that we can develop general ideals of 
neatness, but, after all, such ideals cannot function without 
many specific habits. 

The matter of neatness is too important for the teacher to 
ignore. His method of obtaining it will of course depend upon 
the age of the pupils with whom he is dealing. The teacher 
in the upper grades or in the high school can generally accom- 
plish the desired results by talking to the pupils individually 
about the importance of the matter. Grading the pupils for 
neatness or humiliating any of them before the class is both 
unpardonable and ineffective. 

Codperation. As civilization becomes more and more com- 
plex, tasks once accomplished by individuals working alone are 
more and more being turned over to large groups, each member 
completing but a small part of the total work. The cobbler at 
one time made an entire shoe, even tanning the leather for it. 
Today many hundred men often engage in the process of shoe- 
making. The failure of one man to codperate may retard the 
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work of all. Hence the ability to codperate takes on greater 
and greater importance as civilization advances. On the other 
hand, personality and individuality are important and must not 
be overlooked in the teaching process. A nation of men who are 
but cogs in a machine is undesirable. The individual, in the final 
analysis, represents the summum bonum of all combined effort. 
But the individual must learn to maintain his individuality and 
at the same time to codperate with others for the good of all 
concerned. Tasks should be assigned in which codperation is 
needed. Special care should be taken that those least willing to 
work with others are assigned to those tasks. Sometimes lessons 
of this type are effectively administered through athletics. If 
the individual cannot play on the team, he should at least be 
expected to lend his moral support. Getting the pupil interested 
in something larger than himself is a big step toward the ulti- 
mate goal of education. Such methods of dealing with begin- 
ning pupils as those proposed and used by Dr. Montessori have 
their greatest weakness in that they fail to provide properly for 
experience in codperating with others. 

Weakness of will. We are not to think of will as some faculty 
of the mind but rather as a generalized ideal with respect to the 
habit of reacting. This change of conception throws some light 
upon the possibilities of improving the will and the method of 
accomplishing this. The habits of carrying out our plans and 
of forgoing our desires are probably laid quite early in life. 
The child whose parents hasten to respond to his slightest whim, 
getting him everything for which he asks, is likely later to 
possess little self-restraint, which is one form of so-called will 
power. So also with the child who never finishes tasks, either 
those he undertakes by himself or those assigned him. A story 
has been told of a father whose little son came to him asking 
permission to use the father’s hammer and saw for the purpose 
of making a sled. The child returned them a few minutes 
later, saying he did not want to complete the sled. The father 
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replied: “Son, you started to make a sled and I do not want 
to see you again until you have finished it.” Children blessed 
with such a parent are not likely to be lacking in will power. 

Temper. While temper undoubtedly has its background in 
innateness, the tendency to fits of rage is much enhanced or dis- 
couraged by the experience of the individual. Perhaps fits of 
rage have been allowed to bring satisfaction in the past. The 
teacher should see that they bring none now. The child should 
not be excused for acts committed during fits of rage. 

Disobedience. Although disobedience may be owing entirely 
to the faults of earlier training, it is often provoked and fos- 
tered by the teacher himself. The teacher who says ‘There 
will be no whispering this morning” is flying into the face of 
the inevitable. There will be whispering, and he knows it. 
Then why make such a statement? Again, teachers often enter 
into heated discussions with pupils over disciplinary matters. 
The teacher should seldom if ever do this. While he must al- 
ways keep individual traits in mind in disciplining, no matter of 
discipline should ever degenerate into a quarrel between the 
teacher and a pupil. The age of the pupils with whom the 
teacher is dealing must be taken into account in matters of 
obedience. It seems desirable to recommend that, in so far as 
is consistent with pupil self-government (and this should be 
encouraged to the extent of pupil capacity (see Lesson IX)), 
unquestioned obedience be demanded of children below the age 
of nine years; that from nine to about thirteen exactness be les- 
sened as satisfactory group control is substituted ; and that dur- 
ing the adolescent period obedience be largely a hearkening to 
the voice of the group rather than of the teacher. The teacher, 
in other words, in dealing with children of all ages should at- 
tempt to mold group opinion and, if possible, control the in- 
dividual indirectly through this medium. 

Honesty. The problem of developing honesty in pupils is one 
of the most serious which teachers of today have to face. Stu- 
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dents of psychology feel quite sure that it is largely a matter 
of training; that one is not born with especially inherited 
tendencies to steal, to lie, or to cheat. Since honesty, therefore, 
is a matter of training and since our more complex social and 
industrial life is causing the gradual slipping of home control, 
it becomes more and more important that teachers pay atten- 
tion to the building of moral ideals and habits. As with the 
other social qualities, moral ideals and habits should be trained 
from early infancy. Frowning upon the undesirable and prais- 
ing the desirable are very effective means of disposing the child 
to right ways of acting. A veteran educator once advised the 
writer, ‘‘Never hesitate to commend a good act in the presence 
of a child and never fail to condemn a bad one.” Dishonesty 
should always be held to be low in the eyes of the teacher. In 
dealing with adolescents it is undoubtedly best to set up group 
ideals and then control the individual members by means of 
them. If the group will sanction petty stealing, little can be 
done by the teacher toward reforming any given member. If 
in high schools group opinion will not prevent cheating in ex- 
aminations, there is little the teacher can do except to watch 
for the crook. This may prevent his cheating; but it will not 
develop his ideals or change his habits, and its effect is always 
demoralizing to the remainder of the class. Perhaps one of the 
most effective ways of dealing with the problem of dishonesty 
in high schools is that of assuming that one is dealing with 
ladies and gentlemen and then having a serious conference with 
one who proves to be otherwise. Of course such conferences 
must be private. The student’s self-respect must be maintained 
if possible. He should be made to feel that this is a matter 
which the teacher would not expose for the world—something 
to be truly ashamed of. The writer believes this attitude on 
the part of the teacher to be more effective than that of a 
policeman. 
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GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 


(Dnote extremes of shyness and boldness. 
+2. Note instances of ability in leadership. 
(3.)Note extremes in lack of neatness in person; in work. 
“4, Note lack of self-confidence or overconfidence. 
(5. Note ability to codperate or lack of it. 
4. Note instances of extreme determination or weakness of will. 
(QN ote cases of extreme temper. 
8. Note instances of disobedience. 
YP Note instances of dishonesty and deceit. 
.A0. Note instances of poor sportsmanship. 
AD. Note instances in which personal desires are sacrificed to 
group desires. 
+12. Note pupils who while winning show undue personal satis- 
faction. 
a3. Note instances in which signs of poor sportsmanship are 
condemned on the part of an individual or the group as a whole. 
(A4. Note instances in which pupils who are criticized construc- 
tively by the teacher, another pupil, or the group react as though 
their feelings had been hurt. 
Note situations set by the teacher in which pupils are taught 
1. To cooperate. 
2. To carry on a discourse effectively. 
3. To give due regard to the thoughts of others. 
4. To make suggestion without giving offense to others. 
5. To utilize criticism effectively. 


SELECTED READINGS 


Davis, S. E. The Work of the Teacher, chap. ii, pp. 12-36, “The Pupil as 
an Object of Study.” The Macmillan Company, 1918. ay 
Dewey, Joun. Moral Principles in Education. Houghton Mifflin Company, 


1909. A basic discussion showing the need for moral training and ways 
and means of making it an integral part of all educational activities. 
Epman, Irwin. Human Traits and their Social Significance, chap. v, “The 

Social Nature of Man,” pp. 81-109. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1920, 
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Teachers should plan to read the entire book at their leisure. It is pleasing 
to read and very much worth while. 

Haves, Epwarp C. Introduction to the Study of Sociology, chap. xxxv, 
pp. 652-668. D. Appleton and Company, 1917. Deals with educational 
aims from a social point of view, the variability of individuals and 
society, and education as the chief agency of social control. 

Kirkpatrick, Epwin A. Fundamentals of Child Study, chap. xiii, pp. 205- 
219, ‘The Development of Instincts; Various Resultant Instincts and 
Feelings.” The Macmillan Company, 1907. This is a good discussion on 
the development of moral behavior from instinctive behavior. 

Smiru, W. R. An Introduction to Educational Sociology, pp. 26-27. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917. Distinguishes two types of individ- 
uality, one of isolation and one of choice. 


The following are sample reports of observations accom- 
panying Lesson XII: 


OBSERVER: 


SCHOOL: 


In general the class which I am observing appears to have come 
from homes better than average. All are neatly dressed and in 
general well groomed. Their English is for the most part above 
the average of that used in high schools. I have not noted at any 
time any indication of allegiances or prejudices which would in 
any way interfere with class discussion. 

One of the pupils, Mildred, likes to be noticed and is causing 
some disturbance by making recitations that are not cogent and 
that border at times upon the ridiculous. She is a rather attrac- 
tive girl and detracts somewhat from the class attention of the 
boys who are seated round her. I believe the girl to be somewhat 
sentimental and easily led by her likes and dislikes. As a teacher, 
I shall try to win her good will and request in a conference with 
her that she try harder to refrain from disturbing the class. 

The following pupils appear to have outstanding leadership 
ability: Mildred, Elgie, Fred, and George. Of these Elgie seems 
to surpass the others. He is a power for good or evil in the class. 
The pupils as a rule turn to listen when he recites, and when a 
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remark is made by another pupil those round him observe his re- 
action to it. Elgie, however, is worthy of their respect and seems to 
take no advantage of his position in any way to disturb the dis- 
cipline of the room. Fred, on the contrary, appears to be inclined 
to stubbornness and individualism. Once he has made a state- 
ment he attempts to defend it regardless of the weakness of his 
case. ‘Even though vanquished he could argue still.” 

The incidents which I have observed would not justify my con- 
clusion that there are any representative cases of extreme temper. 
This quality is better suppressed by the factor of social control at 
this age. 

There were no instances of disobedience. However, Francis 
caused some disturbance. He twice or three times caused the 
teacher to pause for order. The disturbance caused by Mildred 
and John seemed to be due more to the play incentive than to any 
desire to disobey. 

Grace is somewhat shy, though she has exceptional ability. Her 
reactions contrast strikingly with those of Mildred, who is bolder 
than the average. 


The class which I am observing comprises a very active and 
intelligent group of students. There are only three pupils who 
might be said to be a trifle shy. One of these is a little girl who 
is very untidy in the arrangement of her hair and dress. I believe, 
however, that she is unconscious of her lack of neatness, for she 
comes from a family which pays little attention to personal appear- 
ance. Another of the shy pupils is a large boy who is a senior 
in high school and who has some trouble with pronunciation. The 
other shy one is a rather large boy who is not very neat in appear- 
ance and who has a scared look on his face when he recites. There 
are none in the class who are bold. One girl is very good in her 
work, and she is always quick to see mistakes. She is the only 
one whom I should consider a leader. Most of the others are good 
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workers, but they seem to lack the initiative which is necessary 
in one who is to lead others. 

Besides the two referred to above as being untidy in dress, there 
is still another—a little fellow whom I have spoken of before as 
seeming to disappear into the folds of his coat when he raises his 
shoulders. He seems never to be very clean, and his books are not 
kept in order on his desk. The little fellow is only twelve years 
old and therefore much advanced for his age. Those whom I re- 
ferred to as being shy are the same ones I should say are lacking 
in self-confidence. Perhaps the shyness is due to this lack of con- 
fidence.. None of them seems to be overconfident, as it is not 
likely a group of freshmen in high school would be. Every mem- 
ber of the class seems to codperate with the teacher in the work 
directed by him, each student trying to do his or her best work. 
I believe this attitude is encouraged by the fact that there are so 
many bright students and they compete for first place. I have not 
noticed any instances of extreme decision, but there is one student 
who lacks determination. He is a little behind the others in the 
work, and no doubt he would be up with the class if he had the 
will power to stick to the job. There have been no examples of 
extreme temper or disobedience. The teacher seems to have good 
‘control of the group. There have been no instances of either 
dishonesty or deceit. 


LESSON XIII 


Aim. To appreciate the problem of individual differences with 
respect to brightness and dullness in general and to observe 
for degrees of brightness and dullness in the various mem- 
bers of the class. 


Undoubtedly teachers have always observed the fact that 
pupils differ in native ability, but it is only within the present . 
century that these differences have been measured and given 
special attention. We now expect the abilities of the individual 
members of the average class to differ according to a well- 
known law which is expressed graphically by the curve of nor- 
mal distribution. This means that in any unselected group there 
are a few who are very poor; then the number at any level in- 
creases gradually until the peak in numbers is reached with the 
average in quality; and after the median point the number at 
any level decreases as quality rises, until at the point of highest 
quality the number of individuals is very small. Pupils are not 
all mentally equal and should not be expected to accomplish 
equal amounts of work. Although the teacher knows this, it is 
an easy matter to forget all about it in the heat of school activi- 
ties and turn a piece of practical information into a merely 
interesting statement. 

Class teaching a new venture in schoolroom methods. Class 
teaching is a relatively new venture in schoolroom procedure. 
In the early days the teacher instructed each pupil separately. 
Hence each progressed according to the talent that he or she 
possessed. As demand was made for the more thorough instruc- 
tion of all, the possibilities of mass instruction became more 
attractive. The venture was first made by Lancaster and Bell 
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in the beginning of the nineteenth century. In its beginning, 
class instruction took on a machinelike character in which all 
pupils of a given class were subjected to the same treatment. 
The assumption was that if all had about the same school 
experience, they formed a class which was homogeneous with 
respect to ability to carry any given load. With this assumption 
in the background the pupils were put through the same course 
of treatment, then examined 
ESS and labeled. 

Present movement back 
| fs 24% to individual. The present 
to__| 20 [se trend is back to the indi- 
a ne vidual, but all the advan- 
tages of class instruction, 
such as come through social 
training, group stimulation, 
and simultaneous instruc- 
tion, are being maintained. 
The individual pupil is not 
x ‘#PEY to be lost sight of in the 
Fic. 18. Curves showing the Distribution group. He is being studied, 
gaps andthe Festa of Mand his abilities and needs 
Various bevck are considered. The load is 
adjusted to his capacity. 
The earlier type of class instruction adjusted the load to a con- 
venient middle group and allowed the slow to be dragged along 

and the bright to remain idle a large part of the time. 
Additional individual differences due to inherited special abil- 
ities. In addition to the individual differences which come from 
inherited general ability there are those which come from in- 
herited special abilities. .Here is the boy who seems able to 
draw anything he sees. He has had, as far as one can determine, 
no more opportunity than another who can scarcely draw the 
simplest form so that one would recognize it. This difference 
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cannot be accounted for on the basis of general intelligence, for 
both might stand at approximately the same point if tested by a 
fairly reliable intelligence test. One pupil likes literature; an- 
other likes mathematics; another, Latin. One pupil may be 
interested in going to college and another in learning a trade. 
Although it is difficult to say to just what extent inherited 
special abilities lie in the background of these interests and 
these apparent special abilities, the fact remains that they are 
present in every school situation, and provision must be made 
for them in any fully worked-out scheme of education. 

Environment an important factor in individual differences. 
Although individual differences are largely inherited, the en- 
vironment plays no small part. The apperceptive background 
may be so different in different members of the class as to form 
but little basis for a common approach to the lesson. In the 
words of Professor Nutt: 


The range of differences in training in any high school class is usually 
much greater than the teachers realize. The pupils in a freshman class, 
for example, may all have passed through the same elementary school 
and may have reached high school at practically the same age. Never- 
theless they are not of equal training. In the first place, they come 
from home conditions that are widely different in the opportunities 
that they offer for experiences and training that are truly educative. 
One pupil may come from a home that is a luxurious mansion artisti- 
cally designed and decorated, handsomely furnished, and supplied with 
books, magazines, beautiful pictures, and musical instruments. This in- 
dividual has opportunity to read, to hear fine music, and to learn much 
through spontaneous experiences. He hears refined language, discussions 
of important life problems, and learns genteel manners that give him poise 
and dignity of bearing. Another pupil of this same group comes from a 
home that is very humble and almost wholly lacking in books, music, and 
other opportunities for spontaneous education. He hears crude language 
and little or no discussion of vital problems other than the primary ones 
of food and clothing. This individual spends hours in monotonous rou- 
tine tasks that have long since ceased to interest and educate him.* 


1H. W. Nutt, Principles of Teaching High School Pupils, pp. 123-124. 
The Century Co. Reprinted by permission. 
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Provisions for individual differences with respect to mental 
ability. Provisions for dealing with intellectual differences in 
the pupils may be divided into two classes ; namely, administra- 
tive provisions and classroom provisions. By administrative 
provisions we mean such as affect the homogeneity of the group. 
By classroom provisions we mean such as affect the individual 
members of any given group. To illustrate: dividing the pupils 
of any given grade into three classes,—slow, medium, bright,— 
each handled by a separate teacher, is an example of adminis- 
trative provision; whereas giving extra work to the bright and 
only the fundamentals to the slow is an example of classroom 
provision. 

Examples of administrative provisions for individual differ- 
ences with respect to mental ability. One of the most noted of 
the administrative provisions for individual differences is that 
known as the “Batavia plan,” which puts two teachers into 
rooms with large numbers of pupils, one to conduct recitations 
and the other to give individual help. Rooms with the average 
number of pupils have but one teacher, who gives part of the 
recitation period over to supervised study. The danger involved 
in this plan is that the helping teacher will give most of her 
attention to the weak pupils, neglecting the brighter. 

The plan of frequent promotions has some virtues. Under 
the old class method the failing pupil had to drop back an entire 
year. Some systems now promote pupils every ten or twelve 
weeks, thus giving the slower ones a chance to do their work 
over again without great loss in time. The mast serious defect 
in this plan is that the slower pupils sometimes are helped little 
by being dragged twice at a too rapid pace over the same ground. 

A plan with much in its favor is that of grouping the pupils 
so that group one will complete the eight grades in seven years, 
group two in eight years, and group three in nine years. The 
main objection to this plan is that the work to be accomplished 
becomes the unit of measure rather than the change produced in 
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the children. The maturing interests of the children are not 
taken fully into account. Some are advanced into secondary- 
school work before reaching the adolescent period, and others 
are denied the social experience suited to adolescence owing 
to the fact that they have not as yet completed the common 
branches. Since such a plan would necessitate twenty-four yearly 
programs of study where we now have eight, the difficulty on 
the administrative side would be considerably increased. This 
might result in an overformalization of school. work, with a 
resulting tendency to office rather than personal supervision. 

The plan of dividing the pupils of any given grade into from 
three to five groups so as to secure a maximum of homogeneity 
with respect to mental ability has perhaps the most in its favor. 
The bright section does the work better, prepares more outside 
assignments, does more project work, etc. The slowest section 
may get the fundamentals only. The transfer of pupils from 
one section to another can be accomplished without putting the 
pupils with those younger or older. The maximum advantage 
of class instruction can be had, for the range of individual dif- 
ference has been greatly reduced. This plan, however, is not 
possible in a school so small that there would be too few in any 
given grade to provide full classes of more than one section. 

The departmental plan provides very well for individual 
differences but has many objectionable features when applied 
below the seventh grade. The most serious of the objections to 
the departmental plan in the lower grades is that it does not 
provide for the mothering attentions which the young children 
seem to need. Then, too, they are not so capable as older pupils 
of providing themselves before each recitation with the proper 
material equipment. However, it may be argued on the other 
hand that this practice and that of following their daily schedule 
are good training for them. 

The pupil under the departmental plan can advance in one 
subject and repeat another. This is a decided advantage. The 
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grade pupil who must lag in reading because of weakness in 
arithmetic is treated unjustly, yet often our lock-step organiza- 
tion leaves no alternative. The departmental plan, however, 
does not to any great extent, except in the case of elective sub- 
jects, give greater homogeneity of either native ability or train- 
ing. At least it does not provide for this as well as grade 
sectioning does. 

Classroom provisions for dealing with individual differences. 
Regardless of the efficiency of the administrative provisions for 
individual differences there will still be a certain amount of 
variation in ability to be dealt with by the classroom teacher. 
Some will have considerably more native capacity than others. 
Special work will have to be provided for the brighter pupils, 
and extra attention will be necessary for the slow. There will 
still be the special abilities that should be brought out. John, 
who seems to have special ability in drawing and who will draw 
most of the time if not suppressed, is a problem for the teacher. 
Although the others must not be neglected, use for John’s draw- 
ing should be found, and he should be given credit for his best 
productions. The teacher must be on the lookout for those 
special gifts. They are precious both to John and to society. 

Provision for individual differences through assignments. It 
is possible for the classroom teacher to vary the extra assign- 
ments so as to give the capable pupils more work. In mathe- 
matics this may mean additional and more difficult problems; 
in history, outside readings and reports. The more able pupil 
may often with profit be assigned to the task of aiding the 
weaker. The attempt to explain material to another is often 
the surest way of grasping the full significance of it oneself. 
This method, however, will need to be used with care so as 
not thereby to prevent the brighter pupils from extending the 
horizon of their own knowledge. Then, too, the weaker pupil 
may need the skilled leadership of the teacher rather than the 
unskilled help of his neighbor. 
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Provision for individual differences through conferences. In 
the carrying out of the conference plan the teacher remains for 
a time after school, arrives at the school early, or, in the case of 
departmental teaching, sets aside a vacant period for the pur- 
pose of meeting pupils who need help (this should as often in- 
clude the strong as the weak). So important is this type of 
supervision that schools have been known to set aside a class 
period once each week, or even once each day, to add to the 
teacher’s opportunities to meet each pupil in an informal con- 
ference. In the operation of the conference plan it seems 
advisable to recommend that both appointed and unappointed 
conferences be held. If the teacher sees only those whom he 
has designated, many who should confer with him and who also 
wish to do so will be neglected. As a disciplinary device the 
appointed conference has something to recommend it. On this 
point Hall-Quest has the following to say: 


Weak pupils are asked to confer with the teacher or the principal for 
various reasons. The request itself may savor of some penalty. There 
is a presumption at the outset that the pupil has failed to meet require- 
ments. Bad news travels fast and it does not infrequently happen that 
the pupils whisper the news abroad that so and so “had to see the prin- 
cipal or teacher today.” ‘Trivial as this may seem, it nevertheless de- 
serves consideration in dealing with high school people. Appointments 
should be made inconspicuously. Although they may be necessary for 
disciplinary reasons, this fact should be minimized at first. Discipline 
to be effective must rest on facts carefully and justly obtained.? 


Conduct of the conference. To be most effective the confer- 
ence must be systematically arranged by the teacher. In case 
the conference is by appointment initiated by the teacher, notes 
should be made at that time as to the aims of the meeting. The 
time should be definitely set and the pupil expected to be there. 
Although the teacher should handle the pupil’s problems with 


1A. L. Hall-Quest, Supervised Study, pp. 99-100. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Reprinted by permission. 
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dispatch, it is well to show a little friendly interest in his general 
well-being. Often in this way the teacher can bring the rebel- 
lious pupil to take an interest in his work. There is no better 
way of improving the teacher’s influence with the class than 
through individual conferences with the members. 

Rynearson, writing in School Review, Vol. XX, gives the 
following advantages of conferences: 

1. It affords a practical and efficient means of helping the first-year 
pupil to keep up to grade. 

2. It combines happily the class and individual methods of teaching. 

3. It serves the useful purpose of a general “‘clearing-house” period 
for review, drill, discussion of obscure principles, and for personal work 
with the individual pupil. 

4. The pupil understands that he can display his ignorance with hope 
of enlightenment and no fear of a poor grade for so doing. 

5. Through intimate personal contact it stimulates a feeling of mutual 
sympathy and helpfulness between teacher and pupil, and obviates 
largely the necessity of keeping children after school to make up work. 


Provision for individual differences through study coach. 
Hall-Quest divides study coaching into two kinds; namely, that 
conducted by the unassigned teacher, and that conducted by the 
general study coach. The former plan was developed by Super- 
intendent Spaulding while at Newton, Massachusetts. The use 
of the unassigned-teacher plan requires an extra teacher and a 
room large enough to seat at least twenty pupils. Classroom 
teachers, with small groups of pupils having special difficulty 
in mastering parts of the lesson, assign them in a body, along 
with a statement of their needs, to the unassigned teacher. 
She may work with them for an entire period and, if need be, 
perhaps again on the following day. So throughout the entire 
day the unassigned teacher works with groups or individuals 
that have been sent to her by the regular classroom teachers. 
The administration of such assignments would necessarily fall 
upon the principal. Otherwise there would be friction among 
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the teachers, and between them and the unassigned teacher. 
Hall-Quest recommends that exchange cards pass between 
teacher and coach both upon sending and returning pupils. 

The plan of the general study coach differs from that of the 
unassigned teacher in being more individual and less formal. 
The pupils, upon their own initiative, go to the coach for help. 
Many objections can be raised against this form of supervision. 
In the first place, it does not assure us that the pupils who can 
profit most by help will be those who receive it. There is also 
some likelihood that a few of the conferences would degenerate 
into mere social visits. The objection that one person can 
hardly be expected to be able profitably to help in all the sub- 
jects taught is as valid here as in the case of the large assembly 
hall and the one teacher supervisor. Such a person would need 
special preparation for this work. 

Hall-Quest makes the following suggestions to study coaches: 


1. Address the pupil kindly with a smile, with a friendly grip of the 
hand. 

2. Ask him to be frank in stating the difficulty. All he says will be 
regarded as absolutely confidential. 

3. Ascertain as many details as possible bearing on the pupil’s general 
attitude toward the subject. 

4. Begin the actual coaching by requiring the pupil to read the prob- 
lem slowly with proper emphasis on important words. Then set him to 
work as much of the problem as he can. 

5. When the pupil reaches the difficulty, analyze the situation care- 
fully for the reason of the difficulty. It has a reason—an important 
psychological one. Use analogies from common day experience. At- 
tack the difficulty by appealing to senses other than sight. Use manual 
construction if possible. Use blackboard together with the pupil. Shift 
the angle of attack until the pupil says, “I see it!” If after many trials 
he cannot “see it,” then tell him what to do. 

6. Prevent wasteful energy and time by stopping the pupil as soon as 
he has begun a wrong procedure. The factor of independence is pro- 
vided for in requiring a reason for every step taken and at point of dif- 
ficulty stating reasons for attempting this or that next step. 
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7. If there is a group of pupils facing the same difficulty, all of them 
should be given opportunity to state reasons for processes employed in 
the solution of the problem. 

8. Do not work any problem for the pupil. He must do all the work 
under tactful suggestion by questions. But when absolutely necessary, 
supply information. 

g. Make a record of the difficulties encountered, number of visits made 
by each pupil, amount of coaching for the same kind of difficulty.+ 


GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 


1. Where possible obtain records relative to age of pupils and 
divide them into three groups: retarded, normal, and accelerated. 
This should be done before class observation. 


2. Study the lists prepared under 1 so as to be able to tell with- 
out reference to the paper to which group any given child belongs. 


8. Observe for recitations showing insight and original thinking 
on the part of individual members of the class. List the pupils who 
made such recitations. 


4, Do those listed under 3 continue interest in the class discus- 
sion, or does their attention shift to something else? 


5. Note any instances of apparent inability to give prolonged 
attention. List the pupils who seem to fail in this respect. 


6. In your judgment is the failure of individual members listed 
under 5 due to dullness of the pupil or to ability not utilized by 
the teacher ? 

7. Note instances of continuous lack of interest. 


8. Make a judgment on each retarded pupil, stating whether 
retardation is due largely to dullness or to environmental reasons. 


9. Note instances in which the teacher allows for individual 
differences. Does she give extra work to the brighter pupils? Are 
they encouraged to take the initiative in class? 


10. Note any attempt to group for instructional purposes the 
pupils of similar ability. 


1A. L. Hall-Quest, Supervised Study, pp. 111-112. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Reprinted by permission. 
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The following are sample reports of observations accompany- 


ing Lesson XIII: 


OBSERVER: 


SCHOOL: 


1. The following is a classification of the pupils on the basis 


of age: 


NAME 


Robert A. 
Marjorie 
Dorothy 
Robert B. 
Ellsworth 
Olive 
Joseph 
Elizabeth 
John 
Albertus 
Jean 
Margaret 
Wilbur 
Julia 
Paul 
Albert 
Mary 
Christine 


BirTH 
July 14, 1908 
May 15, 1908 
February 11, 1908 
October 14, 1907 
September 21, 1907 
August I, 1907 
November 26, 1907 
May I, 1907 
March 13, 1907 
January 13, 1907 
July 17, 1907 
July 12, 1907 
February 14, 1907 
May 13, 1907 
November 19, 1907 
May I0, 1906 
April 9, 1906 
July 14, 1906 


AGE 


16 
16 
16 
17 
17 
17 
5L7] 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
18 
18 
18 


GRADE 


II 
II 
TE 
II 
II 
eh 
s13) 
ET 
It 
It 
It 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
suse 
II 


Robert A., Marjorie, and Dorothy are accelerated one year in each 


case. 


Christine, Mary, and Albert are retarded one year each. 


2. The following individuals showed exceptional insight into 
classroom problems: 


Marjorie 
Dorothy 


Julia 
Elizabeth 


Paul 
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3. The following pupils were somewhat indifferent: 


Jean Albertus Joseph 
Olive Albert Mary 


4. The following pupils seemed unable to give prolonged 
attention: 


Christine Olive Mary 
5. I believe that neither Christine nor Olive is a dull pupil, but 
their ability was not fully utilized by the teacher. 
6. The following pupils listed under 3 appear comparatively dull: 
Albert Albertus Joseph Mary 


The apparent indifference of Olive and Jean is due largely to 
environment. 


OBSERVER: 


SCHOOL: 


The following is a classification of the pupils on the basis of age: 


NAME AGE GRADE 
Ethan 12 9 
Helen 13 9 
Winona 14 9 
Mary B. 14 9 
Miriam 14 9 
Wallace 14 9 
Bettina 14 re) 
Lucille 14 9 
Mary D. 14 9 
Vera 14 9 
Serena 1s 9 
Lois 15 9 
Dale 15 9 
Mary P. is 9 
Edna I 5 9 
Jack 16 9 
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NAME AGE GRADE 
Joseph 16 9 
Faye 16 9 
Gaynelle 16 9 
Vernon 16 Ce) 
Burton 7 II 


Serena, Lois, Dale, Mary P., and Edna are retarded one year. 
Jack, Joseph, Faye, Gaynelle,and Vernon are each retarded two years. 

Ethan and Helen are accelerated two years and one year re- 
spectively. 

The following pupils showed insight and original thinking in 
recitation: Helen, Mary B., Bettina, Vera, and Lucille. The 
above pupils give almost undivided attention to discussion in class. 

The following pupils seem to be unable to give prolonged atten- 
tion: Vernon, Joseph, Edna, and Jack. I believe that these stu- 
dents are not dull, but that something must be done to hold their 
attention. Vernon and Joseph appear intelligent enough, but they 
also appear to be rather shiftless or nervous and not able to attend 
to the discussion with ease. Edna and Jack are a little dull and do 
not seem to be able to attend easily. There are none in the class 
who seem continually to lack interest in the work. The only 
possible exception would be Vernon. 

Of the five students I have listed as retarded one year Edna is 
probably the only one who is really retarded. Perhaps the others 
will not be sixteen years old until the middle of their sophomore 
year and consequently they would graduate when they are eighteen, 
which is the normal age. Of those whom I have listed as two 
years retarded I know very little of their home life. I do know 
that Gaynelle was very ill for more than a year and was forced to 
withdraw from school. She is a very bright girl, and only her 
illness could have retarded her. Jack, Joseph, and Vernon are of 
the type of boy who is just naturally slow in some subjects and 
doesn’t worry much about it. No doubt Joseph and Vernon have 
more than freshman rating and are repeating this course. Faye 
seems to be quick to see things and seems to get along well in the 
work. I cannot understand why she is retarded. 

The teacher of this class seems to pay no attention to individual 
differences. The same assignment is given to all the pupils. One 
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day when he gave the advance assignment he discovered that some 
of the best students already had that lesson prepared. Instead of 
giving those students some extra or advance work he told them to 
use the study hour as they pleased. Those students were ready to 
go on, and it was wasting their time for them to wait for the slower 
ones. The teacher could provide for these students by giving them 
extra work not in the text, thereby keeping them interested. 
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Aim. To become acquainted with the instructional equipment 
to which the student is later to have access in teaching and 
to obtain an understanding of the equipment necessary in 
the classroom or laboratory. 


Recitation room (nonlaboratory subjects). The instructional 
equipment needed in a recitation room will of course vary with 
the type of work which is going on there. If the reading-room 
is well equipped (assuming that pupils study in one room and 
recite in another) the reference material in the recitation room 
may be reduced to a minimum. This minimum should consist 
of such reference books as classroom discussions are likely to 
bring into requisition. In the case of English classes this may 
well include, in addition to a set of maps, an encyclopedia and an 
unabridged dictionary. An encyclopedia from which pronuncia- 
tion may be obtained is, other things being equal, much to be 
preferred. Classes in which mathematics is being taught should 
contain such mathematical equipment as compasses, yard and 
meter sticks, and models. And so through the list of subjects 
taught. Each will call for special classroom equipment. 

Recitation room (laboratory subjects). Recitation rooms in 
which physics, chemistry, biology, domestic science, or agricul- 
ture is being taught should be equipped so as to make it possible 
to carry out experimental demonstrations before the class. In 
such classes raised seats are to be preferred, as they will greatly 
aid pupils in viewing the demonstration. The seats should be 
provided with writing supports of suitable size to enable the 
pupils to write and draw freely during the class demonstration 
or lectures. The demonstration desk may or may not contain 
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a sink with a water tap. In general it is to be recommended, 
especially in the case of chemistry, biology, and domestic science, 
that these fixtures be attached to the desk. Water is so seldom 
used in the demonstrations in other laboratory classes that a 
tap near the demonstration desk will suffice. A storage cabinet 
just behind the instructor’s desk will save much running back 
and forth to the storeroom for materials. Fig. 19 represents an 
instructor’s desk suitable for both physics and chemistry. 

The student should look for the following particulars in the 
desk of an instructor in physics: 


1. The top should be of hard, close-grained wood or other material 
suitable to withstand ordinary mechanical pressure. 

2. The desk should contain a sink with a water tap, also gas and elec- 
tric fixtures if gas and electricity are available. 

3. It should contain roomy drawers and cupboards, which should be 
fitted with locks. 

4. A toe space enables the instructor to stand near the desk while 
working. 

5. Mercury sink is desirable, though not a necessity. 

6. Sink covers are desirable. 

7. One fireproof cupboard is desirable. 

8. The desk should be supplied with uprights and an adjustable 
crossbar. 

9. The desk should contain a drawer about five feet in length, in 
which glass tubing may be kept. This drawer should be so divided that 
tubes of various sizes may be separated. 


The student should look for the following features in the desk 
of an instructor in chemistry: 


1. The top should be of hard, close-grained wood, preferably birch, 
properly oiled and treated, or of soapstone or other material suitable to 
withstand chemical action or ordinary mechanical pressure. A top of 
very hard material, say cement, would cause undue breakage. 

2. The desk should contain a sink with a water tap, also gas and elec- 
tric fixtures if gas and electricity are to be had. 

3. It should contain roomy drawers and cupboards, which should be 
supplied with locks. 
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4. A hood adjustable as to height is desirable if suction can be main- 
tained. The hood should be removable. A cover should be present, so 
that when the hood is removed the opening in the top of the desk may 
be closed. 

5. A toe space enables the instructor to stand near the desk while 
working. ~ 

6. A mercury sink is desirable, though not a necessity. 

7. Sink covers are very desirable if the desk is used by a physics in- 
structor also. They give the advantage of more table space. 

8. An asbestos pad is desirable for the protection of the top in the 
immediate vicinity of the demonstration and for the support of furnaces. 

g. A wire-glass shield may be used to protect pupils in the front rows 
from the effects of sputtering chemicals in demonstrations. 

10. The desk should contain a drawer about five feet in length, in 
which glass tubing may be kept. This drawer should be so divided that 
tubes of various sizes may be separated. 


A. Ashmun Kelly? speaks as follows on the matter of treating 
table tops for use in the chemistry laboratory or lecture room: 


Owing to the fact that glass vessels and other breakable things are in 
constant use on the laboratory table it is not expedient to use marble, 
slate, glass, or other hard surface, wood alone answering the purpose. 
But wood becomes badly disfigured in a short time, from the spilling of 
the different chemicals on it so that it becomes necessary to renovate it 
frequently, or seek some sort of coating for it that will be immune to 
the action of chemicals. Such a treatment has been discovered. Here is 
the formula and method: 


Solution No. 1 


Copper sulphate Pee oo, ohio oe) Go GG) faring’ 
IAQ NOS 6 5 6 6 56 56 a 6 6 o Lene 
NVEOONORE oS Sho op oo. a Movs 6 bee aa 


Solution No. 2 


Anilineshydrochloridey eee Ono Tams 
AM EGNOS  . 5 6 56 5s 6 5 5 6 “ie fTRVAE 
Water, Mq'Sis.c 0 7 ttaeno tice sme an nn tu OO) CC 


1The Expert Wood Finisher, pp. 201-202. J. F. Tapley Company. Re- 
printed with permission. 
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Solution No. 3 


Potassium bichromate . . . . . . . . . 50 grams 
WE SLOPES toate Agee 0) es pete eg = ah SOORCE: 


Solution No. 4 


Sodium sulphite oo de 6 8 6 Spee Coming 
Silpnuriceacid =a sams 1 cL ven en eee Once 
WENO CS i oo a 6 mee wee em Looney 


Solution No. 5 
Soap suds 


These solutions are to be applied in the following order: Nos. 1, 2, 1, 
2, 3, 4, 3, 4, amd 5. But be sure that one coat is perfectly dry before 
you apply the next coat. This is very important. The liquids are ap- 
plied with a bristle brush, like a water stain, allowing the wood to absorb 
all of each coating that it will take up, in order to make the work more 
effectual and lasting. The soap suds fix the color, which is intensified by 
the sulphuric acid. After the soap solution is dry the surface is rubbed 
with vaseline, which gives a soft and pleasing finish, besides repelling 
water. The treatment involves a great deal of hard rubbing and time, 
but the work is well worth the time and trouble, and the expense, out- 
side of the labor, is small.+ 


Fig. 20 represents an instructor’s desk suitable for the biology 


classroom. 
The student should look for the following particulars in the 


desk of an instructor in biology: 


1. The desk should contain cupboards and drawers that afford con- 
venient storage room. 

2. The desk should contain a water tap and sink. 

3. An aquarium is a very necessary adjunct to a laboratory in the 
maintenance of healthy specimens. However, it may be placed else- 
where than upon the desk. 

4. Toe space is desirable (see Fig. 20). 

5. It should be possible to lock all cupboards and drawers. 


1 Raw linseed oil may be used in the place of vaseline but should be well 
rubbed off a few minutes after application. Tables in use should be treated 


once each year. 
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Fic. 20. Instructor’s Desk for Classes in Biology 


Fic. 21. Instructor’s Desk for Classes in Domestic Science 


6. The desk should contain a drawer about five feet in length, in which 
glass tubing may be kept. 


7. Swinging doors are preferable to sliding doors, since the latter have 
a tendency to stick. 


Fig. 21 represents a desirable desk for a domestic-science 
instructor. 
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The student should look for the following features in the 
desk of an instructor in domestic science: 


1. Roomy drawers and cupboards. 

2. A gas or electric stove if gas or electricity is available. 

3. An electric socket. 

4. Sink with a water tap. 

5. Both hot and cold water. 

6. Swinging doors are preferable to sliding doors, since the latter have 
a tendency to stick. 


LABORATORY 


Student should prepare a list of equipment necessary. Inas- 

much as the equipment needed will vary, depending much upon 
the manual that is being followed, it is impossible to set up 
minimum essentials for a laboratory course. The student, how- 
ever, should study the extent to which the equipment is ade- 
quate to the requirements of the manual used. Some manuals 
will contain a list of the apparatus needed, whereas for others 
it will be necessary to go through the experiments and compile 
the list. This task is complicated by the fact that instructors 
usually omit a few experiments and add others. For this reason 
the student in working out this lesson should sit down with the 
instructor and list the experiments to be used ; then, with the aid 
of the manual and perhaps further aid of the instructor or critic 
teacher in charge, he should determine the equipment needed. 
} List of apparatus needed should be checked against apparatus 
in laboratory and storeroom. After the student has compiled a 
list of the apparatus needed, the next task is that of surveying 
the laboratory and storeroom to determine the presence and 
condition of the apparatus available. While the student is 
checking over the apparatus, he should attempt to fix in mind 
the location of each piece. This will save considerable time 
when the student later has the task of setting up apparatus for 
class demonstration or has charge of a laboratory period. 


SET oe er 


a 
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Size, construction, and arrangement of laboratory tables. 
Size, construction, and arrangement of laboratory tables form 
an important item of observation. It is here that the pupils do 
much of their real work. Conditions that would entirely slip 
the attention of any but the skilled observer may seriously 
handicap the pupils at work. 

Lighting is a very important consideration in all laboratories. 
In the first place, the light should enter the room from one side 


iauee 


Fic. 22. Proper Arrangement of Laboratory Tables with Respect to Lighting 


Pupils should work on the sides of the tables which allow the major part of the light 
rays to fall upon the work from the left and rear 


only. That side, however, should have considerable window 
space, so as to flood the room with an abundance of light. A 
north room is preferable because of the ill effects of the direct 
rays of the sun, especially when microscopes are being used. 
The arrangement of the tables with respect to the source of light 
also is an important item. The tables should be so placed that 
the long side projects away from the windows. This will pre- 
vent one pupil’s working in the light of another. Lloyd and 
Bigelow recommend V-shaped tables for biology, the narrow 
end being farthest from the windows. The main objection to 
this is that if the narrow end is wide enough the other end is too 
wide. Hence the extra expense would make such an arrange- 
ment undesirable. Fig. 22 shows a proper lighting condition. 
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Physics. The tables in a physics laboratory should be from 
three and one-half to four feet in width. This size will permit 
pupils to work on both sides and allow room for bulky appara- 
tus between them. Each pupil should have three feet of lateral 
space. Six pupils should have a table at least nine feet in length, 


Fic. 23. Table for Physics Laboratory 


three working on a side. The tables should be from thirty to 
thirty-six inches in height. It is an advantage to have them 
of varying height so that one may adjust the height of the 
table to the pupil. Each table should contain supports and a 
crossbar. The crossbar should be so attached that it may be 
readily adjusted as to height. Tables should contain gas and 
electric fixtures. It is very desirable that these be attached to 
the end of the table rather than to the top. Fig. 23 represents 
a suitable table for a physics laboratory. 
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The student should look for the following desirable features 
in a physics-laboratory table: 


1. The table should be provided with uprights and adjustable crossbar. 
2. Gas and electric fixtures should be present, if gas and electricity 
are available. 
3. A drawer with lock and key is desirable for each student. 
4. Note width and height of each table. 


Fic. 24. Student’s Table for Chemistry Laboratory 


5. Determine the amount of working-space allowed for each pupil 
and compare with that mentioned above as being desirable. 

6. Crossbar should be provided with means for attaching such ap- 
paratus as spring balances. 

7. Table top should be of hard, close-grained wood or other material 
suitable for resisting ordinary mechanical pressure. 


Chemistry. Fig. 24 represents a desirable laboratory table for 
chemistry. 

The student should look for the following features in a 
chemistry-laboratory table: 


1. Roomy drawers and cupboards (these should be fitted with locks). 
2. A sink with a water tap should be within convenient reach of each 
pupil. 
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3. There should be one gas cock for each pupil, so located that it can 
be used conveniently when it is needed. 

4. The table should contain shelves for reagent bottles, supported by 
uprights from the middle of the table if both sides are used. 

5. There should be toe space at the bottom of the table. 

6. The top should be of hard, close-grained wood, properly oiled and 
stained, or of soapstone or other material suitable to withstand chemical 
action or ordinary mechanical pressure. Such materials as cement are 
too hard and would cause undue breakage. 


Fic. 25. Student’s Table for Biology or Agriculture 


Biology and agriculture. Fig. 25 represents a table suitable 
to the needs of the biology or agriculture laboratory. Such 
a table will accommodate conveniently eight pupils working in 
groups of four. 

The student should look for the following items in a 
biology-laboratory table: 


1. A drawer with lock and key for each pupil. 
2. Alarge cupboard in whichto keepmaterials that are used in common 
by the pupils. In case cupboards are omitted wall cabinets may be used. 
3. The table top should be of hard, close-grained wood, suitably oiled 
and stained, or of other material of such nature as to withstand chemical 
action or ordinary mechanical pressure. 
4. The student should observe the construction of the table with re- 
spect to durability. 
5. Swinging doors are preferable to sliding doors, since the latter have 


a tendency to stick. 
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Home economics. Fig. 26 represents a well-equipped table 
for domestic science. Such a table will accommodate four pupils 
working at a time. Notice the large cupboard. 


Fic. 26. Cooking-Table 


Fic. 27. Sewing-Table 


The student should look for the following particulars in a 
table for domestic science: 


1. The table should be equipped with gas or electric stoves if gas or 
electricity is available. 
2. The table should contain roomy drawers and cupboards. 


a NI ee 


Fic. 29. Sand Table 
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3. A sink and a water tap set into the table make a desirable feature. 

4. Attached and adjustable swinging stools add to the convenience of 
the table. If these are not present, unattached stools should be. 

s. A porcelain top has the advantage of being cleaned easily. 

6. Bread boards of about sixteen by twenty inches are necessary. 


Fic. 30. Kindergarten Storage Cabinet 


7. The student should 
observe the construction 
of the table with respect 
to durability. 

8. Each pupil should 
have not less than three 
feet of lateral working- 
space. 

9. The height of the 
laboratory table should 
be such that the pupils 
working at it may stand 
erect and with arms un- 
bended place the hands 
(palms down) upon the 
table top. 

10. Since sliding doors 
stick, it is preferable that 
the doors swing upon 
hinges. 


Fig. 27 represents 
a sewing-table suit- 
able for a domestic- 
arts laboratory. 

The student should 


observe carefully the following distinctive features in the 
domestic-arts sewing-tables over which she is to have charge 


as a student teacher: 


1. Drop leaves add greatly to the space for sewing and can be 


lowered when not in use. 


2. The table should be provided with drawers and locks. 
3. The pupil should observe the construction of the table with respect 


to durability. 
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Kindergarten. Fig. 28 represents a suitable kindergarten 
table. It may be folded and removed when not in use. 

The student should observe the following items in a kinder- 
garten table: 


1. The top should be di- 
vided accurately into one- 
inch squares. 

2. The height should be 
about twenty inches. 

3.A folding table is 
preferable. 

4. The table should be 
solidly constructed. 


Fig. 29 represents a 
suitable sand table. 


1. The tray should be 
metal lined and about four 
inches deep. 

2. The table should be 
mounted upon_ball-bear- 
ing, rubber-tired casters. 

3. The height of the 
table should be about 
twenty-four inches. 

4. The student should 
observe the table from the 
standpoint of solidity of 
construction. 


Fic. 31. Clay-Storage Box 


Fig. 30 represents a suitable storage cabinet. A supply case 
or cabinet is a necessity in a kindergarten room for the storage 
of such materials as alphabet, building, and picture blocks, 
beads, paper, cardboard, yarn, colored crayons, picture books, 
pencils, needles, and raffia. 

Fig. 31 represents a clay-storage box so constructed that clay 
may be kept moist. Such a box is very desirable, though not 
absolutely necessary. 
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GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 
NONLABORATORY 


1. Read the above discussion carefully before attempting to 
observe on this lesson. 


2. List the equipment for instruction which you find in the 
classroom, 


3. Discuss the adequacy of the equipment to the task at hand. 
4, List additional equipment that you would suggest. 


LABORATORY 


“1. Study the manual to determine the equipment needed. It 
will be necessary to discuss with the instructor the experiments 
actually performed. 


“9. List the equipment needed. 


-$.Check the list against the equipment in the laboratory and 
storeroom. 


-4, Study the seating of the pupils with respect to viewing demon- 
strations, supports for writing, and the possibility of the instructor’s 
moving freely among them. 


“§. Study the laboratory tables, noting their suitability for the 
work. Are they properly constructed and equipped? Are they 
properly arranged with respect to light? Are the pupils crowded 
too much? 


SELECTED READINGS 


ANDREWS, BENJAMIN R. Equipment for Education for the Home, United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 36, 1914, pp. 41-53. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Price ten cents. 

Branton, Annie W., Harris, JEsste W., and Peek, Lirzr1an. Equipment for 
Teaching Home Making in Texas High Schools, State Board for Voca- 
tional Education Bulletin No. 140, 1922. 

Erris, Harry L., Morerrer, Hucw C., and Swatn, Cart C. Rural School 
Management, chap. vii, pp. 139-153, “Rural School Equipment.” 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. A very complete discussion of the equip- 
ment necessary for instruction, sanitation, and health in the rural schools, 
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Kinnez, Heren. Equipment for Teaching Domestic Science. Whitcomb & 
Barrows, Boston, Massachusetts, 1911. This book contains many valu- 
able illustrations of the design and arrangement of domestic-science 
equipment, as well as lists and prices of the equipment needed for various 
sizes of classes. (This material may also be found in Teachers College 
Record, May, 1909.) 

O'Leary, Irts P. The Kitchen and its Equipment, United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 1, 1915. Government Printing Office. Price five cents. 

STRAYER, GEorcE D., and Enceruarpt, N. L. Score Card for City School 
Buildings, Teachers College Bulletin No. 10, Eleventh Series. 

STRAYER, GrorcE D., and Encernarpt, N. L. Score Card for Village and 
Rural School Buildings of Four Teachers or Less, Teachers College Bul- 
letin No. 9, Eleventh Series. 


The following are reports of observations accompanying 
‘ Lesson XIV: 


EQUIPMENT FOR A CHEMISTRY LABORATORY 


This equipment should enable an average class, let us say fifty, 
divided into two sections, to work with the most efficiency and with a 
minimum amount of apparatus. The average work performed by a 
class of this size consists of about fifty-five experiments. 


CHEMICALS REQUIRED 


The terms in parentheses after the names of the chemicals refer to the 
grade of materials desirable ; c.p. signifies “chemically pure.” 

This list does not include substances always easily obtained, such as 
sugar, lard, lime, clay, coal, cotton, iron wire, calico strips, lead, soap, 
kerosene, gasoline, candles, cardboard, starch, cloth, milk, vinegar, 


butter, etc. 


Meidvacetic (36-per cent) (Gp.) . . 5 2 % » «-. © 2.5 Jke, 
Acid, formic (50 per cent) . . Re ee or ce eR KE: 
Acid, hydrochloric (density 1.2) <c a ree ot SMe ees 
Heid nitric (density 1.4) (cp) « - 6 «© © « + » 15 kg. 
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Acid, oxalic (c.p.) 

Acid, pyrogallic : 

Acid, sulphuric (density 1. 84) ee P) 
Acid, tannic (commercial) 

Alcohol. ethyl (95 per al 

Alcohol, methyl 

Alum (ammmoniirs) (pure) . 

Aluminum (turnings or filings) . 
Aluminum sulphate (pure, crystals) 
Ammonium carbonate (pure) 

Ammonium chloride (pure) . 

Ammonium hydroxide (density o. a G Aes 
Ammonium molybdate solution . : 
Ammonium nitrate (pure) ; 
Ammonium sulphate (commercial) . 
Ammonium sulphide solution 

Antimony . 

Arsenic 


Arsenic trioxide Garenious as (comeea : 


Barium chloride i p.) 
Benzene : 

Bismuth F 
Bleaching-powder 

Bone black ; 

Borax (commercial) . 

Boric acid (pure) . 

Cadmium . 

Cadmium chloride @ I 

Calcium carbide 

Calcium carbonate (piecipiatea) 
Calcium chloride (fused or granular) 
Calcium fluoride (fluorspar) 
Calcium hydroxide (hydrated lime) 
Calcium sulphate (plaster of Paris) 
Carbon disulphide (commercial) 
Carbon tetrachloride (commercial) 
Chloroform 

Cobalt nitrate (one, 

Copper (turnings or scrap) . 
Copper foil (thin) 


Tr) Ker 
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Copper nitrate (pure) .. Salad aka ak ant Mere kg. 
Copper oxide (black, ordinary) Sse or Lata a Peano rc umICos 
Seeper-swipiace.crystals(erp.) Ce a ae ke 
Cottonseed oil . . . x UP Uber seeker 
Dyes: Bismarck brown, Pye Bete! metiyl cet mialaehie 
green, Congo red) pa 8s 8S OS tog: ofeach 
mudamin Daote (20.per-cent) ©. <9 2) oe 
eeecemsiipnuric So. 2. fer 2g TT 
BRCM ee a Goa ere pi! o Aaa 
Geltim -. he Suh Gag tas ee RET ee aor eae 
Glucose (sirup) or corn an ef) eo. sees OP) “Sco 
Drerumcervetals)e- 2 6) Ae oe ae 
pemeopen “DerOXIde. 2. 8-450 axe Le ae) OSs 
Hodines,. . . Sate! ee ae Sys Bice oe OnE ER 
Iron chloride eric) ifs =p: sh Nase ie RR A oncdalcos 
Iron powder (iron reduced by alcohol). . . . . . . ) oskg. 
Bermermpnate. (iertous): yo. do Oe Ce! pees 
Iron sulphide. . . . a Beek Se. ley OS KT 
Tron wire (picture-frame mer. No. Ora ae Seen 125 yd. 
MnkCimeen ere tee rs PA MS eh a, Oe e. DEeSostablete 
Lead, red. . Aa Metairie aso) 0738-422, 
Lead acetate ree be lead) Mpendered A Se 
eadenyonoxide (commercial) +". 27% (2. 2. 2 “Ssowsike 
meaamarrate: (pure) a <<: ge OP OR OS one ke 
Witmuscubes .  .- . ae be 0.25 kg. 
Litmus paper (100 strips ced! 100 eee pide) Sale i jibes of each 
Magnesium carbonate (powdered). .-... . . . . 0.85 kg. 
Magnesium sulphate (Epsom salts) . . . . . . . 25 kg. 
feveunesrony ‘wire or fibbdn “A/c 4 9. os, Bl ee Solr eae 
Manganese chloride . . . ie Ee oe ON Ko Ree 
Manganese dioxide (commercial) Hey CA Se a ee a Ko 
Marble (walnut size) . Fe ein teh 
Mercuric chloride (corrostre: sblnrtate) PO te ian ee ON ake 
meercone nitrate) (€.p:) ss ae Lee 8 OL One 
Mercuric oxide . . Si cole ae eee ae oe ae one e 
Mercurous nitrate (c. Di ap pee Pema Yoi.s 2) ye ve ONS EES 
Ri ee A en Pes ae ale Sd Oa 
Pre mrucoletmer, \<. oi hae 8 ls ok a ls ener 
ogodin oy aa aT RI ne ver ras Maia bat) <2 


ree OHTA Cue on, Met te eee te 4s | TOK 
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Phosphorus 

Potassium bitartrate (reame of aren) 
Potassium bromide (granular, pure) 
Potassium carbonate (c.p.) . 
Potassium chlorate (small crystals) 
Potassium chloride (c.p.) 

Potassium chromate (pure, cnyetals) 
Potassium chromium sulphate (chrome A) 
Potassium dichromate (pure) 
Potassium ferricyanide (c.p.) 
Potassium ferrocyanide (c.p.) 
Potassium hydroxide (sticks, ebeirontion 
Potassium iodide (pure) . one Shae 
Potassium nitrate (pure) 

Potassium permanganate (pure) 
Potassium sulphate (pure, anhydrous) . 
Potassium ee (c.p.) 

Silver nitrate . 

Soda lime (granular) . 

Soda F 

Sodium acetate (ucedye. 

Sodium benzoate (pure) 

Sodium bicarbonate (baking- soda). 
Sodium carbonate (pure, anhydrous) 


Sodium hydrogen phosphate (disodium phosphate) ( p. ) 


Sodium hydroxide (sticks, electrolytic) 
Sodium nitrate (pure) : 
Sodium peroxide . 


Sodium potassium ee (Rochelle Ae) (powdered) ; 


Sodium silicate solution (water glass) . 

Sodium sulphate (crystals) 

Sulphur ; 

Tartar emetic eoeaun annoy! AAO 
Tin (granulated) . ie 8 

Zinc (granulated, arsenic-free) . 

Zinc (sheet) 

Zinc acetate (c.p.) 

Zinc chloride . 

Zinc sulphate (oneal 
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APPARATUS REQUIRED FOR Eacu STUDENT (TO BE KEPT IN 
STUDENT’S LOCKER) 


Beakers, nest of seven, from r1oo-cc. to 700-cc. 
Bottles, wide-mouthed, five, 250-cc. 

Calcium chloride drying-tube, straight, 15 cm. in length. 

Evaporating-dishes: one, 7-cm. 

Filters, 25, diameter 11 cm. 

Flasks, two, 250-cc. ; one, 500-cc. 

Funnel, diameter 6.5 cm. 

Glass rod, one piece, 15 cm. 

Glass tubing, 30 cm. of 3 cm. inside diameter ; hard, 10 cm. 

Pipestem triangle. 

Porcelain crucibles and lids, diameter 3.5 cm. 

Rubber tubing, 50 cm. of 6 mm. diameter. 

Splints, wooden. 

Sponge. 

Stoppers: rubber, one-hole, to fit hard-glass tube; two-hole, to fit wide- 
mouthed 250-cc. bottle; two-hole, to fit 60-cc. bottle. 

Test tubes: graduated, 30-cc., 20 cm. long; twelve, 12 cm.; hard-glass, 
15 cm. long and 1.7 cm. diameter. 

Test-tube brush. 

Test-tube rack. 

Towel. 

Watch glass, diameter 8 cm. 

Window glass, four pieces 10 cm. square. 

Wire gauze, two pieces 12 cm. square. 


APPARATUS TO BE KEPT IN STOCK BY TEACHER AND SUPPLIED ONE 
To EacH PUPIL WHEN NEEDED 


Blowpipe, mouth. 

Burner, wing-top. 

Deflagrating-spoon. 

File, round. 

File, triangular. 

Mortar (8-cm.) and pestle (both of porcelain). 
Platinum wire, small (No. 28). 

Screw clamp. 
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APPARATUS TO BE LEFT ON EacH DESK 


Bunsen burner, with 75 cm. of rubber tubing to fit. 

Clamp, iron, large, for holding flasks and condensers. 

Pneumatic trough. The trough should be about 15 cm. deep, and large 
enough to hold four or five wide-mouthed bottles (250-cc.). 

Ring stand and three rings. 


REAGENTS ON EAcuH DESK 


250-cc. bottles filled with the reagents named below. The bottles con- 

taining the sodium hydroxide should have rubber stoppers, the 
others should be glass-stoppered. 

Ammonium hydroxide (density 0.90). 

Hydrochloric acid (density 1.2). 

Nitric acid (density 1.4). 

Sodium hydroxide solution (10 g. in 100 cc. of water). 

Sulphuric acid (density 1.84). 


GENERAL APPARATUS 


3 balances, sensitive to 1 cg. and made to carry a load of 100 g. 

1 barometer. 

12 burettes, 50-cc., graduated to o.1 cc. 

12 calcium chloride tubes. 

12 pieces cobalt glass 10 cm. square (flame tests). 

12 condensers (Liebig), with rubber tubing and large clamp. 

3 sets of cork-borers (six in set). 

10 gross corks, best grade (Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12). 

3 cylinders, glass, about 30 cm. in length and 4 to 5 cm. in width. 
3 cylindrical graduates, 500-cc, 

3 cylindrical graduates, 200-cc. 

1 distilling apparatus for preparing distilled water. 

12 pieces hard-glass tubing, 20 cm. long and 15 mm. internal diameter, 
3 hydrometers, reading from 0.900 to 1.000. 

3 magnifying glasses, small. 

2 microscopes, eyepiece 1 inch, objective % and 2. 

12 thermometers, graduated from — 10 to +150 degrees C. 

3 sets weights, 1 cg. to 50 g., in covered wooden box. 


In going over the apparatus and equipment at XXX High School 
I found that none of the items in this list were missing, also that 
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many things were there which are not listed here. A few of them 
are to be used in special work at the discretion of the instructor; 
also many are used in demonstration. On the whole this high 
school has about the best-equipped laboratory (chemical) of any 
of its size that I have ever seen. 

In examining the laboratory tables used by the students I 
discovered the following things: 


1. They are so made as to accommodate four students. A good fea- 
ture about them is that the student works facing the front of the room, 
and no one works across from him. This is an advantage as nothing that 
is being done by one student can in any way hinder another facing him. 

2. On top of the tables are metal uprights holding two glass reagent 
shelves. Each student is supplied with one, with the necessary reagent 
bottles. 

3. There are one gas cock and one water tap for each individual, and 
the sinks are so arranged that two students can use the same one. The 
sink is placed between the two and contains a shelf for the preparation 
of certain gases. This in itself is a very fine feature. 

4. The top of the table is made of soapstone. There arises in one’s 
mind a question about the suitability of such material when breakage of 
glass articles is so common in the chemistry laboratory. On inquiry, 
however, I found that only one student out of a class of twenty-five had 
broken anything on the table, and this was caused by a flaw in the prepa- 
ration of the article. A soapstone surface is suitable for several reasons: 

a. It withstands chemical action and ordinary mechanical pressure. 

b. If a gas jet is accidentally knocked over, as is done fairly often, the 
fire does not in any way affect the surface. 

c. Any sticky substance that tends to adhere to the surface, such as 
paraffin, can easily be scraped off with a piece of metal or glass. 

5. Immediately under the top is a sliding writing-leaf. It eliminates 
the necessity of writing up the experiment on the table top, and prevents 
undue soiling. 

6. The body proper of the table is made of birch, and it contains six 
small drawers, each equipped with a lock, and a large cupboard. This 
cupboard is big enough to hold such equipment as ring stands, pneumatic 
troughs, etc. for two students. The whole table contains two cupboards 
and twenty-four drawers, six being on each side of a cupboard. 

7. There is no toe space at the bottom of the table. This, however, 
is a trivial matter, to my mind. 
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8. A jar for waste material stands at each end of the table. Two of 
these receptacles are sufficient to accommodate four students. 

g. The one disadvantage that I saw was the distance between the 
tables. When a student is at work he takes up practically the entire 
aisle space, consequently hindering the movement of another person 
passing through the aisle. 

10. Windows are arranged at both the south and west ends of the 
room, and sufficient light is furnished to enable the student to work with 
ease of vision. This arrangement also might be considered a disad- 
vantage, because the best lighting effect can be obtained by windows on 
one side of the room only. 

11. Stools were in the aisles but were apparently useless, for no one 
used them while at work. One reason for this is that the length of the 
work period is so short that the experiments must be done rapidly, and 
none of the students write up their work in the laboratory owing to the 
time element. Consequently access to the writing-leaf under the table 
is unnecessary in this case. 

12. A hood for work with poisonous gases extends along the entire 
side of the room opposite the windows. 


The instructor’s desk is not in the laboratory but in the recita- 
tion room. The reason for this is to enable all the students to 
witness the demonstrations, which is possible in the recitation room 
because of the elevated seats. In the laboratory the class must 
either crowd up in the front of the room or stay at their respective 
tables, where they cannot see the demonstration clearly because 
of the uprights in front of them. Consequently the reason for hav- . 
ing the instructor’s desk in the classroom is a logical one. 

In examining the desk I discovered the following facts: 


1. It very much resembles the tables used by the students, except that 
the uprights and reagent shelves were missing, and the drawers and cup- 
board are larger. They contain different apparatus, such as electrical, 
mechanical, and glass articles. 

2. There is no hood on the desk, nor are asbestos pads to be seen. 
The latter would not be necessary on a soapstone surface. 


Behind the instructor’s desk is located a large cabinet, in which 
is stored such materials as are likely to be used during classroom 
demonstrations. This is a very desirable feature, as it economizes 
the instructor’s time and energy. 
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The room that I visited is not well equipped for a kindergarten. 
Although but few articles are needed, the equipment as a whole 
is not well suited to the requirements. There is a good blackboard 
in the room, but it is too high to be used by the pupils themselves. 
The reason for this is that the room was formerly occupied by pupils 
in the upper grades. There is no circle on the floor, as is common 
in kindergartens. This matter could be easily remedied. 

With respect to the children’s tables, there is but one table in the 
room in which I am observing. Since the table is but four feet by 
eight feet, it does not provide the necessary room for all to work at 
the same time. Nor is it constructed to meet the needs of the chil- 
dren. The top is not marked off into squares as it should be. It is 
a combination of sand table and work table, the sand being kept 
underneath the table top, which is removable. As a result the 
lower part of the basin is so low that it prevents the children from 
sitting up to it. Since the chairs are all too high, the situation is 
exceptionally bad. The sand table is too shallow, being only three 
inches deep. It is not lined with metal. As the legs have no 
casters, it is almost impossible to move the table. The supply case 
is old but answers every purpose. There is a good piano in the 
room. This is very desirable for use in connection with plays and 
games. Green burlap forms a wall board upon which to pin the 
children’s paper clippings. 

All in all, the room is very unsatisfactorily equipped. 


LESSON XV 


Aim. To appreciate the provisions which the school has made 
for study. 


The homes from which the pupils come are so varied with 
respect to opportunities and incentives for supervised study 
that it is very essential that schools provide in a large measure 
for it. For illustration, let us assume two pupils of the same 
age and grade taking the same assignment home for prepara- 
tion. Pupil A goes to a home of considerable culture and means. 
He has a comfortable study of his own, which contains many 
reference books. Fond parents encourage him to go there and 
prepare his lesson. He is offered a reward for high scholarship. 
Moreover, older brothers or sisters or the parents themselves 
are ready to help him over a difficulty in the lesson at any time. 
In contrast to this, picture the home into which pupil B goes to 
prepare his lesson for the morrow. The only comfortable room 
in the house is the kitchen or dining-room. He has no reference 
material. The father, who is lukewarm to anything for which. 
he does not see an almost immediate dollars-and-cents outcome, 
is reading the newspaper. He wishes to read aloud and com- 
ment on interesting sections for the benefit of the rest. Two 
younger brothers are engaging in their daily evening quarrel 
over playthings, and the mother, who means well, drives all to 
distraction by her incessant scolding. Pupil B gets neither aid 
nor encouragement. A returns to school on the morrow with a 
well-prepared lesson and B with scarcely any preparation. 
Hence the importance of having much of B’s work done at the 
school. At least B must go home so well prepared to attack the 
lesson that he will need neither reference books nor aid. 

148 
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While the grade schools are providing plenty of opportunity 
for study in the building, as far as the material and adminis- 
trative equipment are concerned, many of the new high schools 
are being fashioned after the higher institutions of learning 
in this respect. Such schools generally have a library fairly 
well equipped with reference material and supervised by one 
of the teachers during each hour of the school day. Such a 
library often will not seat more than one hundred pupils out 
of the one thousand that are in the building. For this reason 
the pupils are encouraged to go home as soon as the morning or 
afternoon class periods are over. The pupils who go to the 
library often arrange themselves in such groups that little 
serious study is possible. John means to work, but he has seated 
himself directly opposite Mary. The result is that while the 
pages are being turned the thoughts of both are less than 50 per 
cent on the lesson. Then, too, equipment such as books, paper, 
pencils, rulers, etc. is kept in lockers. The pupil sits down to 
work and finds that he has not all the needed materials. All 
in all, he is fortunate indeed if out of the hour he gets in more 
than twenty minutes of serious study. 

The old-fashioned study room with individual desks for all 
seems preferable. At least they help many a pupil to get the 
place habit of study. He does not have to get accustomed to 
new surroundings every time he sits down to study. Those who 
interfere with each other’s study may be forced to sit apart. 
The study hall should not be closed immediately after school 
hours, but rather the pupils should be encouraged to remain and 
study. The room should be well equipped for artificial lighting. 

Instead of providing one large assembly hall for all pupils it 
is better to have three or more smaller ones. In the first place, 
it is difficult properly to light the large room. In the second 
place, more thoroughgoing supervision of the study hall is pos- 
sible with the more homogeneous groups. It may be objected 
that such an arrangement would require more teacher-hours 
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to be spent in assembly rooms. Such an objection is not valid 
unless the school is very small or one considers the teacher’s 
presence in the room to be more in the nature of police duty 
than of helpful supervision. 


GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 


NONDEPARTMENTALIZED SCHOOLS 


0) 1. Note any physical conditions, such as lighting, heating, ventila- 


G 


tion, defective seating, unsatisfactory desks, etc., which would tend to 
reduce the pupil’s efficiency in preparing lessons while at the school. 

2. Note any provision that may be made for individual instruc- 
tion, such as 

a. A special room, to which pupils may be sent to make up 
back work. 

b. Assistants to regular teacher, who go about the room giving 
help to those who are studying or working at the board. 

c. The presence of dictionaries or reference material, to which 
individuals may be sent. 

3. Note any administrative provisions for obtaining greater homo- 
geneity of the class group (see those mentioned in Lesson XIII, 
pp. 112-114). 

DEPARTMENTALIZED SCHOOLS 


oH. Is it the general policy of the school to devote a part of the 


recitation hour to supervised study ? 
-2, What provision, if any, other than that done during the class 
hour, is made for studying in the building ? 
we Is the ultra-class-hour studying done in a regular assembly 
room equipped with individual desks, or is it done in a library 
around tables ? 
“4, Note whether the school is equipped with one large study hall 
or Whether there are separate study halls for each grade. 
5. Note any defects in the heating, lighting, or ventilating of the 
study halls. 
it the seats and desks adjustable ? 
7. Observe the desks with respect to their suitableness for work. 
Have they inkwells, pencil grooves, and a place for books? 
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<8. Does the study room seem to have an abundance of reference 
material ? 


~ 9. Criticize the study room from the standpoint of esthetics. 


The following are sample reports of observations accompany- 
ing Lesson XV: 


At XXX High School forty minutes of the school hour are given 
to recitation, and the remaining twenty-four minutes are used as 
a supervised-study period. During this period the teacher some- 
times walks around the room giving help to those who need it, and 
sometimes he remains at his desk and the pupils go to him for help 
on the advance lesson. There are large session rooms in the build- 
ing, which are used for assembly and study rooms. Each student 
has an assigned seat in one session room, or “shome room,” to which 
he must report in the morning and at noon. It is in his session- 
room desk that the student keeps his books. Most of the students 
have a schedule of four recitations a day. Since the day is divided 
into five hours an extra hour is without assignment, and at this 
time the student reports to the session room and studies for an hour 
at his own desk. The students are permitted to go to the library 
at this time for reference work. A clerk marks on each pupil’s 
slip the time when he leaves the library. He also helps the stu- 
dents find reference books. The library is at all times in the 
charge of a classroom instructor. 

There are four large session rooms in XXX High School, and 
the students are divided pretty accurately according to their grades. 
All the session rooms are on the east side of the building: two on 
the first floor, and two on the second. The entire east wall in each 
room is window space. There is plenty of natural light on bright 
days, and the electric lights are well placed. The heating and 
ventilating of the room are very well arranged to produce the best 
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results. The seats are not adjustable, and all are of about the 
same size. This is very unfortunate, since all pupils are not of 
the same size. The desks have inkwells, pencil grooves, and places 
for books. . 

At the front of session rooms are bookcases with reference mate- 
rial—not a great deal, however, since most of the reference books 
are in the school library. 

There is at least one good picture on the front wall of each 
session room. The walls of these rooms are very clean and are 
tastefully decorated. The rooms are very well kept, as are all the 
rooms in the building. 


The XXX school does little with respect to supervised study. 
The room in which I am observing contains about forty pupils and 
is taught entirely by one teacher. Hence she is so busy hearing 
lessons that there is little opportunity to direct the study of pupils. 
The lessons are well assigned, but the pupils prepare them unaided. 

The room contains three small dictionaries and a few reference 
books. The desks are adjustable and are for the most part well 
fitted to the pupils occupying them. The lighting seems to be in 
all ways satisfactory for good work. The size of the school system 
does not permit desirable grouping of the pupils for instructional — 
purposes. 

The building contains a “make-up” room to which pupils who 
for various reasons are failing are sent for special coaching. This 
room is full most of the time. Since the group is of course very 
heterogeneous, the teacher can give but little time to each pupil. 

I have been impressed with the fact that a large majority of the 
pupils in the make-up room appear to be retarded in mental de- 
velopment. The make-up room seems to me to be used largely for 
the purpose of trying to help the dull pupils keep up with the 
bright ones. 


LESSON XVI 


Aim. To understand the procedure of supervised study. 


Supervised study the result of change in fundamental point of 
view. Formerly we looked upon the school as having fulfilled 
its purpose when the pupils knew a given number of facts or 
could perform creditably the fundamental operations reading, 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic. It was comparatively satis- 
factory then to have much of the required drilling done outside 
the school, the pupils during the class period reciting upon the 
facts or producing evidence of skill attained in the performance 
of previously assigned tasks. Such learning is largely, if not 
entirely, on the memory level and as such lends itself readily 
to the recitation and unsupervised-study methods. Recently, 
however, we have focused our attention upon other outcomes. 
It is the interpretation of the facts and the use of the skills that 
interest us. The tasks that we set before our pupils are on a 
higher level; and hence they need more supervision in their 
performance, if much time and ultimate efficiency are not lost. 

Supervised study should develop the pupil’s initiative and 
ability to help himself. A serious defect in the method of as- 
signment and recitation lay in the fact that bad methods of 
study persisted throughout the pupil’s school days. He did not 
learn how to gather the essential points and properly coordinate 
and subordinate them. One sentence was as important as an- 
other; nothing stood out in his thinking. In fact reflective 
thinking was seldom done. To quote Professor H. L. Miller’: 


1ighteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
p. 45. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. Reprinted 


by permission. 
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The immature pupil in isolated home study too frequently energizes 
far below his optimum. He is likely to be confused as to the purpose 
and value of his efforts. While it is no doubt true that in outside 
preparation of lessons many pupils develop individual initiative and a 
certain independence in following up assignments on their own respon- 
sibility, it must be obvious that large numbers fail to make satisfactory 
progress. It is recognized further that home preparation of lessons for 
subsequent recitation in class has contributed to the development of 
mutually interpenetrating interests between the home and the school. 
Connections of a valuable sort are established in spite of the feeling 
which often finds expression in the charge that parents and tutors (with 
or without compensation) are required to do the teaching, while the 
instructional staff merely assigns and hears the lessons under the recita- 
tion system. The procedure suggested in the interpretation of super- 
vised study in this report undertakes to reverse in a large measure the 
preparation-recitation order. In the redirected class period the pupil is 
to know at once whether he is working along fruitful lines. What he 
does is checked and evaluated not only by individual oversight but also 
through the cooperative efforts of pupils working together. He is taught 
to examine data for himself, to think his way through by the use of 
organizing principles, to arrive at conclusions for himself, and to submit 
his results to the scrutiny of the group in which he is working. 


Teacher’s main task in study hall to supervise study. The 
teacher is successful in the study hall largely to the extent to 
which he is able effectively to supervise and improve the pupils’ 
studying. The problem of general discipline must not be over- 
looked. Effective supervision cannot go on in a disorderly 
room. However, the fact remains that the teacher’s work is not 
finished when order has been obtained. It is then that he must 
go about among the pupils for the purpose of guiding those who 
seem to need guidance. 

Comprehensive knowledge of subject and its special methods 
necessary. It goes without saying that the teacher cannot ef- 
fectively supervise the pupil’s study in a field in which he has 
little knowledge of the content and in which no attention has 
been given to special methods. Hence it follows that the most 
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effective supervision can be carried on only by specialists in the 
fields to be supervised. Ideally, for example, only teachers of 
mathematics should supervise the study of mathematics. To 
carry this out effectively would require that the study programs 
of the mathematics pupils be so prepared as to require the study 
of mathematics at stated periods. During the periods one or two 
representatives of the department of mathematics should be 
present for supervisory purposes. Aside from those who are to 
supervise the studying there should be a teacher in general 
charge of the room whose duty it is to maintain order and check 
the attendance. 

Classroom supervision more desirable but more expensive. A 
more desirable arrangement, but one which is still more ex- 
pensive, is that of increasing the length of the class period and 
devoting at least half the period to the supervision of study. 
In this way pupils spend their entire day in classrooms. This 
plan has the following advantages over the study-hall type of 
supervision : 

1. All pupils in the room are studying the same thing. Hence the 
teacher can explain an important point to all at once, if desirable. 

2. There is the advantage of the place-study habit. 

3. The teacher knows the recitation difficulties of each pupil. 

4. Recitation difficulties are fresh in the minds of the pupils. 

5. The groups to be supervised are smaller. 

6. There is little outside attraction as compared with a study hall. 

7. Classroom equipment, such as maps, board, graphs, etc., is close at 
hand. 


Study-hall supervision has the following advantages over 
classroom supervision of study: 


1. It may be so administered as to conserve floor space (utilizes space 
otherwise used for auditorium). 
2. It may lessen the cost of supervision per pupil-hour by increasing 


the size of the group being supervised. 
3. The pupil is more likely to have his personal equipment with him. 
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Classroom supervision has the following disadvantages: 
1. The teacher may run the recitation over into the study period. 


2. Teachers may spend the supervised-study period in correcting 
papers or some other work of that nature. 


Study-hall supervision has the following disadvantages: 


1. Many pupils in the same room studying many different subjects 
make supervision by general teachers less efficient. 
2. Teachers do not know the recitation difficulties of the individual 


upils. 

3 a Recitation difficulties are not fresh in the minds of the pupils. 

4. The group to be supervised is large. 

5. There is more going on in the large study hall, which is likely to 
attract the pupil’s attention. 

6. There is less opportunity for motivation and problem or project 
work. 

7. The atmosphere of the study hall is not always conducive to in- 
dividual initiative. 

All in all, it seems desirable that at least half of the pupils’ 
studying be done in the classroom under the direction of the 
regular teacher. The other half may be done in study halls or 
at home. In case crowded conditions and lack of money de- 
mand that auditorium space be given over to a large assembly 
hall and that classroom study be abandoned, more of the 
teacher’s time being used for hearing recitations, it is necessary 
that an effective type of supervised study, such as we have de- 
scribed above, be carried on in a large study hall or, preferably, 
in three or four smaller ones. In case small study halls are used, 
it seems advisable to recommend that students be assigned to 
them as far as possible by subject rather than by grade. It 
would aid materially in effective supervision if most of the 
pupils studying mathematics could be counted on to be in a 
given study hall at a stated time and if their study programs 
could be made out so that their mathematics lessons would be 
prepared at that time. The principal could then assign a mem- 
ber of the department of mathematics to this study hall at the 
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stated hour. Such a teacher would be likely to supervise studies 
in mathematics much more effectively than an instructor in 
English would. 

Subjects vary in amount and kind of supervision required. 
Although it is impossible as yet to state accurately the amount 
of supervision necessary for effective preparation of lessons in 
each of the various subjects, it is a fair assumption that this 
amount varies with the subject under consideration. The more 
abstract subjects necessitate more close attention to the activity 
of the individual pupil than do subjects requiring considerable 
reading but having a content less difficult to understand. The 
subject of mathematics, for example, might well be expected to 
require daily supervision by the classroom teacher, each teacher 
attending only to the group which she has had during the 
previous recitation period. On the other hand, it may be a 
waste of time to attempt the supervision of history in the 
same manner. Perhaps all the pupils should be collected in 
one large assembly room that has been well equipped with his- 
torical reference material and placed under the direction of one 
or more teachers. The teacher’s work in this case would corre- 
spond rather closely to that of library directing. He would 
direct the pupils to reference material, see that material is 
returned properly to the shelves, direct the pupils’ interpreta- 
tion of difficult passages, etc. This practice would correspond 
quite closely to the supervision carried on in laboratories. As 
was intimated above, there is much need for careful experi- 
mentation as to both the amount and the form of supervision 
desirable in each subject. We can at best make only tentative 
suggestions. It is our purpose here to make the prospective 
teacher fully aware of the fact that there are problems in this 
field which will demand his consideration rather than to attempt 
to formulate a solution. 

Supervision through class recitations and lesson assignments. 
Many teachers do much to improve the study of their pupils by 
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so conducting the recitation as to demand effective study in the 
preparation of the lesson. The teacher who conducts the his- 
tory lesson in such a manner as to make the recall of facts 
sufficient for the perfect recitation does nothing thereby to 
develop the habit of thoughtful reading of historical matter. In 
fact he may do much to spoil good habits of study previously 
established. Likewise the assignment that says ‘Take to page 
so and so” does nothing to set the pupil to reading with a 
problem or aim in mind. Hence he does not weigh and arrange 
the facts so as to eventuate somewhere. His study is thereby 
disintegrated and ineffective except as isolated facts may remain 
in consciousness long enough to be given back to the inefficient 
teacher. On the other hand, the teacher who conducts the 
lesson and makes the assignments in an effective manner does 
much to improve the quality of the study. 

Process of supervising study must conform to canons of good 
teaching. To begin with, as the classroom teacher must appre- 
ciate the apperceptive background of the class as a whole, so 
must the supervisor appreciate the apperceptive background 
of the pupil whom he is about to help. It is to no small extent 
for this reason that the supervision of the pupil’s study by the 
regular classroom teacher immediately after the recitation 
period should be most effective. He most truly appreciates the 
limitations of the individual at this time. A study-hall super- 
visor other than the pupil’s regular teacher, though he is very 
skillful in the art of supervision and knows the subject, has this 
great limitation to his effort ; namely, he has not the background 
for understanding the needs of each pupil that is possessed by 
the one who has conducted a classroom discussion of the pre- 
vious lesson. A vital element in good instruction is lacking. 
The element of familiarity with the pupils must also be con- 
sidered. The study-hall supervisor will be more or less a stranger 
and hence more difficult to approach. The teaching situation 
demands a friendly acquaintance between teacher and pupil. 
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Having mentally surveyed the pupil’s apperceptive back- 
ground, the teacher must next lead him by questions so to 
marshal his experiences as to throw light upon the problem at 
hand. To do this skillfully is the perfection of art as well as 
the. crowning point of effective supervision. It matters not 
how carefully the administrative plans for supervision have 
been laid; if the teacher fail at this point, the supervision of 
instruction falls to the ground. An insight that tells us to what 
extent to help and an art that has been developed to carry out 
the process will prevent supervised study from becoming, as 
one educator has characterized it, “organized interference.” 


GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 
Stupy HAti 


A, Note the number of seats in the study hall. 
<2, Note the number of pupils in the hall. 
3. What percentage of the pupils seem to be at work? 

24, Does the teacher in charge go about observing the pupils’ 
work des he wait for them to come to him with their troubles ? 

5. If more than one teacher is in the room, note the ratio be- 
tween the number of teachers and the number of pupils. 

_6. Do the teachers aid the pupils indiscriminately, or has each 
teacher been assigned the supervision of certain stydies, such as 
histery; mathematics, etc. ? 

-— 7. Does the teacher’s help seem to be that of merely telling, or 
does he ask the pupil such questions as will aid him to help himself ? 

‘g. Are all pupils not in classes expected to be at work in the 

. Does the supervisor check up to see that all are present? 
£40. Have you observed many pupils loafing around the corridors 


pee the class periods ? 
11. Do pupils ask permission to leave the study hall? 


¢ 12. Are the pupils encouraged to follow a program in preparing 
theit lessons ? 


a 
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13, Have printed suggestions on how to study been distributed 
_ to the pupils at any time during the year? 


“+4, Do’pupils seem fully to utilize the reference books and 
aries found in the study hall? 


15. Could the physical conditions (heat, light, ventilation, etc.) 
have been improved by the teacher at the time during which the 
observation was made ? 


16. Determine as nearly as possible the number of hours per day 
spent in the assembly hall by the average pupil. 


CLASSROOM 


1. Note the length of the study period. 
“Q-Is the recitation conducive to better study ? 


3. Is the assignment made with a view to improving the pupils’ 
study ? 


“4, Does the teacher go about helping the pupils during the study 
period, or does he wait for the pupils to ask for help? 


5. Does the teacher engage in other work, such as correcting 
papers or planning his work, while the pupils are studying? 


“6. Does the teacher ever make suggestions to the entire class? 


7. Could the physical conditions (heat, light, ventilation, etc.) 
have been improved by the teacher at the time during which the - 
observation was made? ; 
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The following are sample reports of observations accompany- 
ing Lesson XVI: 


At 2.30 P.M. the supervisor entered the room and immediately 
began taking the roll of those present by checking absent pupils 
from a plot of the room. After the roll was taken about twenty 
pupils gathered round him for the purpose of obtaining slips per- 
mitting them to go to the library. As each returned he presented 
a signed slip from the librarian. 

The study hall contains a hundred and twenty-five seats. Only 
one is adjustable. They are for the most part in good order. 
‘The supervisor informed me that 20 per cent of the seats had 
originally been adjustable, but the janitors had removed all but 
one of these seats to other rooms. 

About 75 per cent of the pupils were working. Eight pupils 
were sitting two in a seat. Only one of this number was working. 
The others were talking to each other and wasting time in general, 
besides disturbing those around them. 

There was no attempt at supervising the work of the pupils. In 
this school half of each class hour is given over to supervised study, 
and hence the one in charge of the study hall is expected only to 
keep order and take the roll. The roll is kept on a uniform slip 
of paper and given to a girl who collects the slips from the various 
study halls, after which she takes them to the principal’s office. 
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The room is well heated by steam radiators. The ventilation 
facilities are good, but the fans were not running when I was there, 
thus making the room somewhat stuffy. There was plenty of light- 
ing space (I estimated it at one fourth of the floor space). The 
light came from the left, with the exception of that which came 
through two glass doors which opened upon the corridor at the 
right. In spite of the fact that the space for the admission of 
natural light was adequate, there was need of supplementary arti- 
ficial light on this day, which was dark. The artificial lighting 
was bad. There were sockets for twenty bulbs; but only nine 
were supplied, and they were not properly shaded. 


Stupy HaALi 


Session room 214 was the one in which I observed a fourth-hour 
class at work. There are one hundred and twenty-three seats in 
this room, but only about forty-four pupils were present during the 
fourth hour. Most of the pupils seemed to be very busy, but three 
of them seemed to be idling away their time. The teacher who 
had charge of the room is a mathematics instructor, and her only 
duty is to take the roll and keep order. Of course, she can help 
those who want help in mathematics, but those who wish assistance 
in some other subject have to go elsewhere. The teacher remains 
at her desk in the back of the room, and those desiring help go to 
her for it; she does not walk round the room offering aid to those 
who need it. All pupils not in classes are expected to be in their 
respective study halls at work unless they have been excused to 
take part in some school activity such as the orchestra, the weekly 
paper, or the football team. There are no students to be seen loaf- 
ing around in the halls during the class period. The only ones in the 
halls are those going to and from the library. Each pupil places 
his name on a slip of paper and presents it to the teacher in charge 
of the session room when he wishes to go to the library. The 
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students must at all times ask permission to leave the study hall. 
However, the students use the dictionary in the study room and the 
reference books without asking permission. The reference books 
in the study room are used occasionally, but those in the library 
are used often. 

The study room was very stuffy the day I was there, and only 
two windows were raised slightly. Both doors to the room were 
open; but the air was not as fresh as it might have been, had 
more of the windows been lowered from the top. The window 
shades were well arranged to obtain good light in the room. It was 
a very bright day, and there was no need for artificial light. The 
ventilation is the only thing I would have changed. 


CLASSROOM 


The study period that follows the recitation is a twenty-four- 
minute period. The recitation helps to clear up difficult steps in 
the type of problem the class is studying and paves the way for the 
problems attacked during the study period. In this way the recita- 
tion is conducive to better study. The assignment is made with 
no thought of improving the pupils’ study. A certain number of 
problems is assigned, and each student is expected to do his or her 
best with them. The teacher sometimes walks round the room 
helping those who wish to be helped, and sometimes he remains 
at his desk and the students go to him for help. Very seldom does 
the teacher engage in other work while the pupils are studying. 
Only one day have I noticed the teacher doing other work. That 
one time he was preparing some letters to be mailed, which no 
doubt referred to work on the year book, for he is helping with 
that work. Many times when helping one pupil over a difficult 
part of a problem he makes a suggestion to the entire class con- 
cerning that problem. He is very observant of the light and venti- 
lation of the room, and I believe that at no time could I have 
improved on the physical condition of the room. 


PAK cIE 


INTRODUCTION 


Part II deals with the instructional phase of classroom activ- 
ity. Up to this point the student has been studying and observ- 
ing the setting and tools more or less apart from the teaching 
process itself. He is now to center his attention upon methods 
of instruction. In general one may say he is shifting his atten- 
tion from the form to the process. The earlier lessons, if faith. 
fully carried out, have acquainted him fully with the setting in 
which the immediate processes of instruction are to take place. 
He knows each pupil, including something about his strong and 
weak points. He has likewise become acquainted with the 
classroom teacher. Hence he is in a better position to evaluate 
instructional technique. 

Lessons XVII and XVIII are not accompanied by observa- 
tion. The student, however, must study them with great care, 
since they form a basis for the observations that follow. For 
example, one cannot use intelligently the terms “methods,” 
“devices,” and “technique” without first strictly defining the 
terms. This is done in Lesson XVII. One must understand 
what is meant by goals and fully appreciate the fact that they 
must be clearly before the mind of the one who is to direct 
effectively any activity that is above the level of mere habit. 
This is done in Lesson XVIII, which includes also examples of 
remote and immediate aims. 

Careful attention should be given to those aims dealing with 
the subject in which the student is observing. It is particularly 


important in dealing with general or remote aims that the 
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student master the thought and express the aims in words other 
than those of the text. It is conceivable that a student might 
use aims which have been copied verbatim and get no benefit 
whatever from the process. The statement of an aim is of value 
only to the teacher who has thought it out. This demands that 
beginning teachers acquire a philosophy of education as rapidly 
as possible. Method in any complete sense has its basis in 
both educational philosophy and psychology. Educational phi- 
losophy guides us in determining what we should accomplish. 
Psychology guides us in determining the method of attack. 

In dealing with Lesson XXII the student should center at- 
tention upon those special devices which apply to the subject 
under observation. 


LESSON XVII 


Aim. To develop the ability to distinguish between method, 
device, and technique and to classify each. 


Distinction between method, device, and technique. Professor 
H. W. Nutt! defines “method” as “the characteristic mental 
procedure of the mind of the learner in attending to any object 
that is brought before it for consideration.” He says: 


This characteristic mental procedure is as follows: The mind first sees 
the object as a vague whole; it then analyzes the object, noting its 
prominent characteristics; it discovers some dominant characteristic, 
and reorganizes the object around this dominant characteristic; this 
same form of analysis and reorganization takes place whenever this 
object, or one similar to it, is present before the mind, until it becomes 
the habitual form of reaction of the mind to such an object. 


It is already clear to the reader that this is not the common 
use of the word “method.” However, it is a valuable use of the 
term and is the only one possible if one is to make a logically 
perfect distinction between methods, device, and technique. 
This will be seen readily when we come to define “device.” 

If method is the characteristic procedure of the mind of the 
learner, then the principles of method applied to teaching be- 
come the psychological laws governing the mode of presentation 
of new material. How rapidly should new material be intro- 
duced? Should one proceed inductively or deductively? Is the 
material suited to the age and experience of the pupils? These 
are questions of method. The device is a tool by means of 
which the method functions. The question is a device that may 

1The Supervision of Instruction, p. 76. Riverside Textbooks in Education 


Series. Reprinted by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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be used in accord, or out of accord, with the principles of 
method. The device has value only in so far as it aids in bring- 
ing the material before the mind of the learner in accordance 
with the psychological laws governing the mental processes. 

A teaching device is any means intended to facilitate the 
process of presenting material to the mind of the learner. 
Hence we have two kinds of devices, mental and physical. 
Classrooms, blackboards, chalk, books, pencils, etc. are ex- 
amples of physical devices, and lesson plans, questions, drills, 
examinations, reviews, etc. are examples of mental devices. It 
is not always easy to distinguish sharply between the two classes 
of devices. This is owing to the fact that a physical device is 
a mental device embodied in material. Flash cards, for ex- 
ample, embody an idea relative to a means of drill. Hence 
flash cards are in a sense mental devices. We think of them as 
physical because we turn our attention to that side of their 
nature. The question, on the other hand, is entirely mental 
in its nature. 

In distinguishing between device and technique we may 
think of the device as the structure, or form, of the process, 
whereas the procedure of causing the form, or structure, to 
function is the technique. Thus the forward pass is a football 
device, but skill in handling the ball while the forward pass is 
being carried out is the technique. Likewise developmental ex- 
position is a plan of procedure adapted to increasing comprehen- 
sion. However, one has no more assurance of success because 
of its use than the quarter back has of advancing his team 
because he has called for a forward pass. Success will depend 
upon skilled technique. To quote Professor H. W. Nutt again, 
“The asking of questions to develop a point is a device, but the 
number of questions asked, the speed with which they are asked, 
the form of the questions, the attitude of the teacher manifested 
in asking the questions, etc., are points of technique.”? 


1Jbid. p. 78. Reprinted with permission. 
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DEVICES 
MATERIAL DEVICES 


Material devices classified as general and special. Devices 
may be classified on the material side as general and special. 
The general devices are those which are found in every class- 
room, regardless of what class is being taught there. The 
textbook, for example, may be considered a general American 


device. The special devices, on the other hand, are those a use > 


for which would be found in few, if any, other classes. 

Special devices most likely to be overlooked. It is because of 
the fact that the special device is narrow in its application that 
its presence or need is more likely to be overlooked by the 
observer. One is more apt to note the lack of blackboard facili- 
ties than the lack of a sufficient number of protractors. For this 
reason it is desirable that the student teacher list the needed 
special devices in preparing a lesson plan, or make a special 
point of looking for them when observing. 


INTELLECTUAL DEVICES 


Intellectual devices may be classified under those applicable 
to lessons, examinations, and discipline. We shall discuss them 
in the foregoing order. 


LESSON TYPES 


Development type. The development type is a method | 
of classroom instruction in which the new idea is obtained | 
during the instruction hour through a process of questioning or 
lecturing on the part of the teacher. There are two types of 
development lesson: expository development and conversa- 
tional development. These will generally be used together, al- 
though it is conceivable that one might be used to the exclusion 
of the other throughout the entire lesson period. It is true, 
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however, that the amount of expository development will in- 
crease with the age and experience of the pupils. It is doubtful 
whether it should be used in classes below those of college rank 
for more than introductions to lessons and summaries of lessons. 
The teacher is tempted to overuse it because of the skill re- 
quired in successfully handling the conversational method. 

The question of approaching the lesson inductively or de- 
ductively will arise at this point. Our choice of either of those 
methods of approach will depend upon the pupils’ present 
knowledge. If they are already familiar with the general prin- 
ciple, the deductive attack will generally be most satisfactory. 
On the other hand, if the pupils are familiar with many specific 
instances, this fact should be used in developing the generaliza- 
tion by means of the inductive method. In general the deduc- 
tive approach is the more rapid. 

The development procedure is coming more and more into com- 
mon use. The class is no longer given over largely to the recita- 
tion of previously learned facts, valuable as this sometimes is. 
It is educationally very desirable that pupils learn to take part 
in the discovery of new truth, and the success of the teacher will 
depend much upon his ability to get them to do so. Not only 
will the pupils retain longer the facts which they have helped 
to discover, but in the process we may expect them to develop 
the habits of analysis and generalization. 

Recitation type. The recitation procedure was at one time 
used almost exclusively. The pupils were assigned lessons 
which were to be committed to memory. Generally the lessons 
consisted of a series of factual statements that the pupils 
learned by rote. The weakness of the process in terms of edu- 
cational outcome lay in the fact that real thinking was not 
encouraged. The pupils did not learn to determine the bases 
upon which the assumptions rested. This method when used 
exclusively is almost barren of any desirable educational out- 
come. However, there are times when the teacher must sound 
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out the present knowledge of the class before going on with the 
lesson. At such times the recitation method is needed. 


Project type. The project procedure increases pupil partici- . | 


pation in the work. Under this method not only do the pupils 
participate in discovering new facts, but they aid in initiating 
the process. The pupils in carrying out a project learn to ana- 
lyze problems, to locate materials, to give prolonged attention to 
one thing, and finally to codperate in tasks of some magnitude. 
The project may be limited to one lesson or it may extend over 
weeks or even months. It develops initiative on the part of 
the pupils and gives them self-confidence and independence in 
study. The value of this result is too often overlooked. It was 
an eventful day for most of us when we discovered that we were 
not entirely dependent upon the teacher. Hence the project 
method of attack fulfills a vital aim in education. 

Experimental type. The experimental method of attack is 
used oftenest under laboratory conditions in connection with the 
physical and biological sciences. However, it is frequently a 
valuable method of attacking a problem in the classroom. The 
main difference between the laboratory method as used in the 
laboratory and as used in the classroom is that in the former 
instance each pupil or group of pupils actually handles the 
materials in carrying out the experiment, whereas in the class- 
room situation the teacher demonstrates and the pupils observe. 
The teacher-demonstration type of experimentation has the ad- 
vantages of cheapness and timesaving. In the case of chemical 
experimentation, safety comes in as an added argument for 
teacher demonstration. Whenever this type is used, however, 
care must be taken to prevent the class exercise from becoming 
an hour of mere entertainment. This can be done by following 
up the lesson with a quiz or with such work as will cause the 
application of the facts developed. 

Drill type. By drill we mean the driving of energy over 
certain neural patterns until a given stimulus will unfailingly 
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bring forth the desired response. Assuming, then, that desirable 
neural connections have been made, the teacher’s next con- 
sideration is to make sure that these paths are so thoroughly 
built up that they will function in the future as well as in the 
present. Of course, not all learning will demand drill; but 
there is a certain minimum of form that is needed for orderly 
and effective thinking, and this minimum should be drilled 
thoroughly into the nervous system. For example, Spencer’s 
definition of evolution is very useful to all who would think 
clearly with respect to the concept. Certain dates put back- 
bone and form into history. We learn many kinds of tables 
because they are timesaving. 

The danger lies in the likelihood of drilling upon reactions 
which have at best only a temporary use or no use at all. Few, 
if any, now would ascribe any value to a reaction unless at 
some future time in life that specific reaction will be needed. 
We no longer speak of general mental discipline as an outcome 
of drill. 


EXAMINATION TYPES 


We may list under types of examination the final examination, 
the unexpected ten-minute written exercise, the “true-false” 
test, the multiple-choice test, and the incomplete-sentence test. 
We shall now proceed to examine into the merits of each. 
The final examination is, for the most part, only a grading de- 
vice. It is too late to use the facts gained thereby for purposes 
other than that of grading the pupils. It is generally, though it 
need not be, a mere factual test which can be prepared for by 
the pupils, thus failing to test mental growth. Hence its value 
is greatly overestimated. 

The purpose supposedly served by the final examination is 
much better served by a short written exercise at unexpected 
times. The test can be made to cover assigned reading material, 
a previous lecture, or a class exercise of the previous day and 
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can be given with a view to assuring the teacher that the work 
is being done. It is not too late to repeat the necessary work 
or to change faulty technique. The laggard can be located 
quickly in this manner and given remedial treatment. 

The remaining three types of test are much alike in purpose 
and method of giving. The “true-false” test consists in a series 
of statements, based upon lectures and readings, which are to be 
labeled “true” or “false” by the student. 


1. Columbus discovered America in 1593. True False 
2. Columbus received aid from the king and queen of Spain. 
True False 


The multiple-choice test consists of a series of statements 
with the choice of several words or phrases at indicated points 
of each statement. The pupil selects the proper word or phrase 
by underlining it. 


1. An example of a good conductor is glass, wood, copper, rope. 
2. A Leyden jar is a form of transformer, generator, dry cell, condenser. 


The incomplete-sentence test consists of a series of state- 
ments with parts omitted which are to be filled in by the pupils. 


1. The sepals of a flower collectively constitute the ——. 
2. The ——, ——, and —— of a flower together constitute the pistil. 


The last three tests mentioned above have the advantage of 
being given and corrected quickly. Hence they enable the busy 
teacher to test the class more frequently. They also contain a 
minimum of the subjective element; and this is desirable in a 
test of information. They do not, however, give the student the 
practice of expressing himself effectively. They test only that 
part of the pupil’s experience which can be answered without 
question in the form of Yes or No. They should not, therefore, 
be relied upon exclusively. 

For disciplinary devices, see Lesson IX. 
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TECHNIQUE 


We are now to focus our attention upon the technique of us- 
ing devices. The device, though ever so well adapted to the 
purpose, if wrongly applied will fail. The golf club, though ever 
so perfectly made, will not be effective in the hands of the 
novice. There are ways of grasping it and of swinging it which 
are more likely to bring success to the average individual than 
the ways he would select were he not guided in the process by 
one who has observed those who have succeeded. At this point, 
however, it is well to keep in mind that the technique which 
will succeed with one will often fail with another, regardless of 
the effort put forth. And, conversely, one may succeed highly 
with a technique generally condemned by experts. The writer 
recalls at this point the remarks of a European expert who 
criticized the running form of the world’s fastest runner, saying 
that he violated many of the supposed requirements for fleet- 
ness. The technique which succeeded when used by Paddock 
would probably slow down many a less capable runner. Never- 
theless there is a body of technique worked out in all lines of 
expertness which has chance in its favor and which merits a 
genuine effort to imitate it. 

Technique difficult to prepare for. There is a sense in which 
it is impossible to prepare in advance for the technique of 
teaching a lesson. One can determine the desired outcomes and 
the devices needed for the realization of those outcomes. But 
practice in the use of these devices can occur only while one is 
imagining the teaching of the lesson or when one is actually 
carrying it on. Of course, one is indirectly preparing for tech- 
nique when one determines the outcomes to be striven for and 
the devices to be used, for one thereby outlines the form of the 
process of which the technique is the content. When the base- 
ball player determines upon a sacrifice hit and picks up an 
appropriate bat for the purpose, he has taken the first two steps ; 
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his next step is the proper bodily activity in using the device. 
He may prepare for this by imagining the approaching ball and 
going through the actions of bunting it, much as the shadow 
boxer imagines his opponent and strikes and guards. This much 
the teacher can do by way of imagining his class and thinking 
through the process of instruction. However, as in the case of 
the shadow boxer, his opponent is not there in reality and he can 
never become an accomplished artist except by practice in deal- 
ing with a real situation. This does not mean that no good 
comes from the mimic practice. It is very valuable, as is shown 
by the great frequency of its use in other fields. The boxer 
prepares for his opponent in part by this method; the speaker 
prepares in this way to deliver his oration. Hence the beginning 
teacher may well think through the process of presentation and, 
for a while at least, actually carry out the work in his study 
before an imaginary class. 

As technique becomes perfect it can be dropped more and 
more from consciousness. The objections to emphasizing tech- 
nique in the early stages of training may be that thereby one 
brings about a consciousness of the process; and hence awk- 
wardness follows. This objection comes from a failure to see 
the problem in its entirety. Any technique, effective or ineffec- 
tive, must be conscious in its early stages. The teacher who 
goes into the classroom to teach for the first time without hav- 
ing first developed some technique through practice teaching 
must, like the student teacher, go through all the stages from 
highly self-conscious technique to the stage of mastery in which 
the tools are in the background of consciousness. The difference 
is that his technique when once established is likely to be less 
effective. 

Artist not at best while technique is in foreground of con- 
sciousness. It is not until one is free to devote his entire atten- 
tion to the outcome that the best work is possible. The novice 
who must divide his attention between his brushes and paints 
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and the ideal which he is striving to represent will fall far 
short of the master. A Beethoven forgets his piano and his 
touch, and is lost in his masterpiece. A writer is aware that 
he holds a pen only when it gives him trouble. Hence the 
experienced teacher may well be expected to forget his tech- 
nique. But he will succeed only if that technique is perfect. 
It is therefore important that the technique which is being 
established be desirable. The unsupervised beginner is very 
likely to lose forever his chance of doing his best. 


GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 


No observation will accompany Lesson XVII. The student 
should hold a conference with the supervisor, who should make 
clear any difficulties. 


SELECTED READINGS 


Nutt, H. W. The Supervision of Instruction, chap. vi, pp. 75-82. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1920. Defines and discusses methods, devices, and 
technique. 

Nutt, H. W. Principles of Teaching High School Pupils, chap. iii, pp. 79-108 
(deals with method of learning); chap. vii, pp. 190-204 (deals with de- 
vices) ; chap. ix, pp. 231-294 (deals with the technique of teaching). The 
Century Co. 


LESSON XVIII 


Aims. 1. To develop the idea that it is necessary for the teacher 
at all times to keep before him the question of remote and 
immediate aims. 

2. Through studying examples of remote and immediate 
aims to become able to determine his aims as a teacher. 


Formulation of aims. As we have stated elsewhere, it is nec- 
essary that the teacher appear before the class with well-thought- 
out aims. Otherwise his selection of devices and technique will 
be faulty. The amount of time that will be required will, of 
course, depend upon the teaching experience of the one prepar- 
ing for the lesson. The teacher of considerable experience, 
especially if that experience has been in the subject for which 
preparation is being made, can often determine the aim of the 
class while the group is convening. This, however, is not at all 
possible for the beginning teacher. His aims must be fully 
thought out in terms of the general and the specific. For some 
time they should be written out also. 

Formulation of general aim. The general aim, or purpose, 
for which a subject is taught should be clearly formulated in 
the mind of the teacher long before he attempts any teaching. 
For, otherwise, how is he to determine the aims of the immedi- 
ate lessons, select his devices, and prepare his technique? The 
architect must know for what the building he is about to design 
is to be used, and the contractor must know the plans of the 
architect, so that he may proceed step by step to the final accom- 
plishment. Or to use another illustration, the woodsman must 
know the direction in which the camp lies from his present posi- 


tion if each step is to count as one of a chain which is ultimately 
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to bring him home. To fail to keep the direction of the final 
goal constantly in mind will mean wasted steps for the woods- 
man and wasted exercises for the teacher. The following is a 
list of suggested general, or remote, aims in teaching the various 
school subjects: 


I. Reading 
a. To give the pupils such a mastery of the mechanics of reading as will 
enable them to gather thought rapidly and accurately from the 
printed page 
b. To give the pupils a vast range of vicarious experience 
c. To develop in the pupils a liking for good literature 
d. To develop through oral reading the capacity for oral expression 
e. To enhance through expression the capacity for thinking 
2. Writing 
a. To enable the pupils with ease and facility to commit to writing such 
expressions as they may wish to use in conveying meaning 
b. To enable the pupils to copy rapidly and accurately in script certain 
material found in the form of script or print 
c. To enable the pupils to take such notes on lectures as will enable them 
to reproduce in some detail the substance of a lecture 
3. Arithmetic 
a. Accurately to solve such problems as the pupils are likely to meet with 
in everyday life 
b. To give the pupils mastery of the fundamentals in number relation- 
ships 
c. To enable the pupils to solve and appreciate, as far as they are capable 
of doing so, social and economic problems of a semiarithmetical 
nature. For example, if they are dealing with stocks and bonds, they 
should know something of the nature of these securities: What do 
they mean? How can one purchase them intelligently? What is the 
economic advantage and disadvantage of bonding? etc. These things 
should be studied in connection with learning to compute 
d. For arithmetic at the high-school level we may add: To give an under- 
standing and appreciation of the mathematical processes themselves 
4. Spelling. To be able to spell such words as educational studies show will be 
used in general correspondence 
5. Geography 
a. To enable the pupils to orient themselves with respect to the terrestrial 
events about which they may read 
b. To enable the pupils so to read maps as to guide their travels, especially 
when touring 
c. To give the pupils an understanding of climatic and soil conditions in 
various parts of the world and their effects upon the life of man 
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d. To give the pupils an understanding of such geographical principles as 
will enable them to interpret maps with respect to regional produc- 
tivity and possible conditions of the climate in relation to health 

é. To make the pupils acquainted with the meaning of various conventional 
signs, such as contours, scales, and symbols for mountains 

jf. To give such knowledge of place geography as is frequently needed by 
the average citizen, for example, state capitals, manufacturing cen- 
ters, etc. 

6. History 

a. To develop such an understanding of modern institutions through a 
study of their origin and development as will encourage thoughtful 
participation in civic and social life 

b. To prepare pupils to participate in civic and social progress by giving 
them a broad understanding of the progress of civilization, by de- 
veloping ideals, and by noting recurring impediments in the path of 
progress 

c. To develop that love of one’s country which will cause the future citizen 
to strive to identify his land with such ideals as humanity can 
ultimately approve 

d. To prepare the pupils to participate effectively in whatever world 
citizenship is possible today 

7. English 

a. To give the pupils command of the art of expression in speech and 
writing 

b. To enhance thinking by facilitating expression 

c. To enlarge pupils’ vocabularies and develop habits which will cause 
them to continue to increase their vocabulary when school days are 
over 

d. To develop the ability effectively to grasp the thought of others through 
the medium of oral expression 

e. To prepare the pupils for the leisure hours of life by giving them beau- 
tiful expression for thoughts which experience will bring to mind, 
by giving them an appreciation of literary expression which will cause 
them later to turn to literature as a source of life’s deeper satisfac- 
tions, and to bring about a firmer social unity through a common 
body of literary experience 

8. Civics 

a. To give a knowledge of the forms and conventions developed in the 
exercise of government 

b. To develop ideals and habits of good citizenship by a study of the 
development of institutions and by a practice of the functions of 
citizenship 

9. Economics 

a. To give a general understanding of the organization of the economic 

system by which goods are produced and distributed 
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b. To instill ideals of efficiency in production and justice in distribution 
c. To stimulate interest in any method designed to improve the working 
of our present economic system 
Physics 
a. To give an understanding of the simpler physical laws that operate in 
our daily lives 
b. To give the ability to recognize the operation of those laws and to 
apply them to everyday problems 
c. To develop an interest in scientific literature and to give a proper 
appreciation of the work of specialists in this field 
Chemistry 
a. To give an understanding of the simpler chemical laws that operate 
in our daily lives 
b. To give the ability to recognize the operation of those laws and to 
apply them to everyday problems 
c. To develop an interest in scientific literature and to give a proper 
appreciation of the work of specialists in this field 
Geology: To give that comprehension of the nature and development of 
the earth which leads to a richer life through an interpretation of earth 
formations around us, through the pleasure which comes from con- 
templation of the wonders of nature, and through the satisfaction which 
comes from simply knowing 
Physical geography 
a. To give an understanding of the earth’s surface 
b. To use one’s knowledge of the earth’s surface in locating wells with 
respect to purity of water, etc. 
c. To give the satisfaction which comes from knowing the cause of 
artesian wells, geysers, earthquakes, and similar phenomena 
d. To give appreciation of beauty of nature 
Biology 
a. To give a knowledge of the simpler biological laws that operate in 
our daily lives 
b. To develop the ability to use this knowledge of biological laws in 
the problems relative to personal health and to plant and animal 
husbandry 
c. To give the knowledge of nature’s ways which will result in the 
enjoyment that comes from appreciating one’s surroundings 
d. To develop the ability to recognize authoritative knowledge in the field 
of biology and the habit of using such sources of knowledge 
Algebra 
a. To develop the habit of generalizing and thinking in terms of symbols 
b. To be able to solve such problems as are necessary to an understanding 
and effective use of physics 
c. To lay the basis for further technical training for those who are to 
enter fields requiring higher mathematics 
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16. 


T7. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


d. To develop the ability to understand and interpret graphic illustrations 
correctly 

e. To appreciate the meaning of algebra in the development of civilization 

Geometry : 

a. To develop the habit of systematic thinking 

b. To give ideals with respect to rigid and objective demonstration of that 
which is held to be true 

c. To develop ability to visualize in the field of form 

d. To give such an appreciation of the beauty of form as will add to 
one’s sources of pleasure 

Trigonometry: To develop a technique that is necessary for those who 

are to enter such highly technical fields as engineering and surveying 

Ancient language 

a. To increase the vernacular vocabulary by a knowledge of root-stems 
and affixes 

b. To increase the power of expressing our thoughts, through translating 
from the ancient language into good vernacular 

c. To enable the student to interpret such Latin and Greek phrases as 
are in common use in written and oral expression 

Modern language 

a. To increase the ability to express thoughts in the vernacular, through 
translating from the modern language into the mother tongue 

b. To enable the student to interpret such foreign phrases as are found in 
the oral and written vernacular 

c. To enable those students who expect to travel or live in a foreign 
country more readily to pick up the language spoken there 

d. To enable the student to pronounce correctly the names of foreign 
people and foreign places 

e. To give that appreciation of the institutions, customs, and literature 
of a foreign people which will tend to make the pupils cosmopolitan 
and tolerant 

f. To break up the attitude of inevitableness which surrounds the one 
who has not experienced the customs and institutions of other people 

g. To prepare the pupils to seek the ideas of other people and profit 
by them 

Agriculture 

a. To lay the basis for interest and effectiveness in agriculture by giving 
the knowledge necessary to an understanding of some of the funda- 
mental principles underlying the treatment of soils, plant and animal 
husbandry, and farm management 

b. To provide for experiences and the development of habits relative to 
rural life 

c. To develop ideals relative to rural life 

d. To develop the ability to see rural life in its relation to the remainder 
of society 
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21. Home economics 
a. To give a well-rounded conception of the meaning of home-making 
b. Not only to help the girl who will remain in school but also to give to 
the girl who will leave school at the end of the ninth grade such 
training that she may live more wisely and find her place in the work- 
ing world 
c. To arouse interest which shall lead to the more detailed elective studies 
later 
d. To develop appreciation relative to efficient household economy which 
will result later in pleasurable participation in home responsibilities 
22. Manual training 
a. To develop skill in handling the common tools, so that the future 
man may be more useful in repair work around the home 
b. To develop skill in reading and mathematics through the use of these 
subjects in connection with the shop 
c. To give ideals of good workmanship 
d. To lay a basis of citizenship through an interest in the productions of 
one’s fellow men 
e. To develop a skill which may be used later for avocational purposes 


Formulation of specific aims. Having determined the general 
aim, or the remote goal, the next step is to determine the imme- 
diate goals—those which are to be striven for in the lesson of 
the day. When we have determined the remote aims we have 
oriented ourselves ; hence it will not be difficult to keep the im- 
mediate goals so aligned that each in succession brings us nearer 
the ultimate goal. Possible immediate goals that do not lead to 
the desired end will not be striven for by the teacher who has 
clearly in mind his ultimate goal. The teacher of a spelling 
class, for example, who has as his ultimate aim the ability to 
spell correctly the words needed for general correspondence will 
not spend time in trying to teach unusual words or words often 
read but seldom written. 

Immediate aim generally compound. Lessons will differ with 
respect to the singleness or manifoldness of the immediate aim. 
Whereas a lesson in spelling might have but one immediate aim, 
a lesson in history would be almost certain to have many. These 
immediate objectives, or aims, should be recognized in the les- 
son plan. The following immediate aims are samples of those 
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which might be expected in any given lesson in the subjects 
listed above: 


I. 


Reading (“Little Red Hen”) 

a. To enable the pupils to read the story of “Little Red Hen” 

b. To learn to recognize the phrases “Little Red Hen,” “five little chicks,” 
and “bake the cake” 

c. To develop an interest in “ Little Red Hen” which will make the pupils 
want to read it over and over later 


. Writing (sixth grade—drill on making direct and indirect ovals and 


writing the words “Nine men in a mine”’) 
a. Especially to improve the making of the letter forms m and m 
b. To increase the speed of writing, through developing a cadence during 
the drill on ovals and attempting to hold to it when writing 


. Arithmetic (third grade—drill in the addition of single columns of ten 


or more digits) 
a. To increase the pupil’s ability to add rapidly and accurately columns 
of digits of such a length as not to exhaust his span of attention 
b. To increase, if possible, the length of the pupil’s span of attention in 
long columnar addition 
Spelling (fourth grade—drill in spelling the following new words taken 
from Ayres’s “Spelling Scale”: drown, adopt, secure, honor, promise. 
Also the following previously learned words which recently have been 
missed by members of the class are to be redrilled upon: combination, 
neighborhood, entertain, salary, machine, success): So to master the 
words listed above that the pupils, in writing, will have no difficulty 
when they encounter them 
Geography (sixth grade—Project: Consideration of the possibility of 
increasing the world’s supply of rubber) 
a. To develop an understanding of the conditions in regard to climate 
and soil of the regions in which rubber is now found 
b. To develop an understanding of the present and possible future uses 
of rubber 
c. To progress toward a world outlook by developing an appreciation of 
our dependence upon the activities of the rest of the world 


. History (reconstruction after the Civil War) 


a. To present the problems of reconstruction after the Civil War 

b. To have the pupils appreciate as far as possible the ruinous effects of 
war upon social, civic, and economic life 

c. To have the pupils compare the aftermath of the Civil War with that 
of the World War 


. Literature (life and works of Robert Burns) 


a. To enjoy the reading of Burns’s poems 


b. To appreciate the poetic power of this man with so little opportunity 
for schooling : 
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c. To appreciate Burns’s poems in the light of the life he lived 


. English (written composition) 


a. The ability properly to codrdinate and subordinate ideas in theme- 
writing 

b. The habit of paying attention to spelling when writing 

c. Increase of written vocabulary 

d. Improved grasp of ideas through the reduction of them to words 


. Civics (commission form of city government) 


a. To develop ideals in regard to the efficiency of city government 

b. To appreciate the harm done by bringing party politics into the filling 
of positions that need expert attention 

c. To stimulate an interest in community welfare 

Economics (problem of labor unions) 

a. To develop an understanding of labor unions as the outcome of the 
industrial system 

b. To develop a scientific attitude of mind toward social problems in 
general and capital and labor in particular 

Physics (levers) 

a. To develop a thorough understanding of the principle of levers 

b. To develop the ability to recognize, outside the classroom, situations 
in which a knowledge of levers may function 

c. To develop the ability to take advantage, in outdoor situations, of 
knowledge of levers 

Chemistry (oxidation) 

a. To develop a thorough understanding of the principle of oxidation 

b. To develop the ability to recognize, outside the classroom, situations 
in which a knowledge of oxidation may function 

c. To develop the ability to take advantage, in outdoor situations, of 
knowledge of oxidation 

Geology (glaciation in the Lake Maumee region of North America) 

a. A knowledge of the cause of the formation of Lake Maumee 

b. A knowledge of the present indications that such a lake at one time 
existed 

c. To stimulate a desire to read further into the history of this famous lake 

Physical geography (weathering and erosion) 

a. To distinguish between weathering and erosion and to understand the 
causes of each 

b. To appreciate the time elapsed during the weathering and eroding of 
forms that may be seen 

c. To understand how these processes may be checked temporarily by 
means of oils, paints, etc. 

Biology (adaptation of animals to environment) 

a. To understand adaptation in terms of natural selection and variation; 
in terms of the theory of Lamarck 

b. To develop a permanent interest in the problem of adaptation 
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16. Algebra (factoring the following types: a2— 62, a?+2ab+ 5°, and 
4m$n + 3xm? +m) 
a. Through inspection and analysis to have pupils discover how to factor 
a? — b?, a2 + 20b+4 52, and 4m5n+3xm*+m 
b. To drill on the foregoing types of factoring by using many representa- 
tive problems until the pupils can factor readily any of the above 
types 
17. Geometry (first, to prove theorem, “If two parallel lines are cut by a 
transversal the alternate interior angles are equal”; secondly, to discover 
and demonstrate as many corollaries as can be made to follow from the 
above theorem) 
a. To make sure that each student can demonstrate the foregoing theorem 
fully and without help 
b. To develop originality in discovering and demonstrating corollaries 
which follow from the foregoing theorem 
18. Trigonometry (“Given two angles and the included side of a triangle, to 
find the length of the other sides and the size of the included angle”) 
a. To show how the dimensions of the remaining parts of a triangle are 
found when two angles and the included side are given 
b. To drill in finding the size of the remaining parts of a triangle when 
two angles and the included side are given 
c. To increase the pupils’ facility in the use of trigonometric tables 
1g. Ancient language (one page of Latin sentences to be translated from 
Latin into English, the meaning of ten new Latin words to be learned, 
and an introduction to the ablative construction) 
a. Ability to translate at sight the sentences given in the lesson 
b. Recitation and drill which will result in the mastery of ten new words 
c. To fix in mind more firmly Latin words previously learned 
d. To master the form and use of the ablative construction 
20. Modern language (to translate ten pages of Labiche and Martin, Le 
Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon) 
a. To perfect the ability to translate the assignment at sight 
b. To fix more firmly in mind French words previously learned 
c. To enlarge French vocabulary 
d. To perfect the pronunciation of French words 
21. Agriculture (soils) 
a. Ability to recognize the types of soils found in the neighborhood 
b. Knowledge of the properties of soils in relation to capillary action 
c. Knowledge of means of conservation of soil water 
22. Home economics (food and digestion) 
a. To develop a satisfactory answer to the question, “Why do we need 
food?” 
b. To give the pupils a knowledge of the classes of food and of their 
use in the body 
c. To develop an outline of the classes of food 
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23. Manual training (Project: To make a hall-tree) 
 @. To increase skill in using tools 


b. To increase ability to carry out a project in accordance with a pre- 
viously designed pattern 


a 


SUMMARY OUTLINE 


_ The student should study the following outline with a view 
to preparing himself for the observations which follow. 


1. Analysis of devices 
a, General physical devices 
(1) Textbooks 
(2) Reference books 
(3) Mimeographed sheets 
(4) Blackboards etc. ‘ = 
b. Special physical devices : 
_ (2) Rulers 
(2) Compasses 
(3) Graph paper 
(4) Drawing pens 
(5) Notebooks 
(6) Protractors 
r (7) Slide rule 
‘a (3) Maps etc. 
c. Intellectual devices 
(1) Lesson types 
(a) Development (conversational and expository) 
(b) Recitation 
(c) Project 
(d) Experimental 
(e) Drill 
(2) Examination types 
(a) The final examination ; 
(b) Unexpected ten-minute written exercise 
(c) “True-false” test 
(d) Multiple-choice test 
(e) Incomplete-sentence test 
(3) Disciplinary devices (see Lesson IX) 
(a) Corporal punishment 
(b) Humiliation before class 
(c) Conferences with the trouble-maker 
(d) Extra work 
(e) Social disapproval 
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2. Analysis of technique 
a. Arranging for proper physical conditions, such as heating, lighting, venti- 
lation, cleanliness of room, orderliness of room, before the pupils enter 
b. Adjusting poise, voice, personal appearance, to best advantage 
. Arranging the seating of the pupils so as to avoid disciplinary problems 
and so as to meet their physical needs 
d. Keeping up enthusiasm 
e. Assigning lessons 
(1) Assigning lessons at the proper time 
(2) Making assignments clear and effective 
(3) Assigning reference reading so that the pupils can obtain the ma- 
terial with a proper amount of effort 
(4) Placing reference books where they may be readily obtained 
(5) Checking up on outside readings assigned pupils 
(a) Written reports 
(b) Oral reports 
f. Disciplining class (see Lesson IX) 
(1) Being firm 
(2) Being fair 
(3) Noting all without nagging 
(4) Avoiding overemphasis of trifles 
(5) Keeping democratic attitude 
(6) Meeting pupils for a personal conference 
(7) Keeping temper 
(8) Respecting personalities of the pupils 
(9) Sizing up a disciplinary situation quickly 
(10) Anticipating trouble and preventing it by counter-suggestion 
g. Using blackboards and other devices to the best advantage 
h. Teaching class 
(1) Formulating objectives before the lesson begins 
(2) Giving the pupils at the beginning of the lesson a clear statement 
of their objectives ; 
(3) Carefully thinking out the method of procedure in advance or 
determining the method after the class meets 
(4) Preparing questions in advance of class or asking them spon- 
taneously as the class progresses 
(5) Asking constructive questions that lead in an orderly manner to 
new inferences on the part of the student 
(6) Skillfully framing questions that stimulate the pupils to use known 
facts in their quest of the unknown 
(7) Skillfully framing questions that test the pupils’ knowledge of 
factual material 
(8) Framing questions that are unambiguous 
(9) Directing questions to the class rather than to one pupil 
(10) Asking each question slowly and with an inquiring voice 
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(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 


(17) 
(18) 
(19) 


(20) 
(21) 


(22) 
(23) 


(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
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Projecting the voice to all parts of the room 

Enunciating clearly 

Using correct English 

Keeping within reasonable limits the number of questions asked 

Encouraging the pupils to ask questions of the teacher 

Encouraging pupils to question a member of the class who is 
reciting 

Leading pupils in settling a new problem to pool the facts which 
they have gathered from reading or experience 

Occasionally sitting among the student body while leading a dis- 
cussion, thus tending to turn the discussion over to the class 

Standing in such a position while conducting a developmental- 
exposition lesson that all can observe the teacher 

Keeping illustrations within the experience of the class 

Choosing illustrations with discretion; that is, refraining from 
antagonizing the members of the class or the community 

Speaking fluently 

Using a vocabulary within the range of the pupils’ knowledge of 
words 

Putting drill questions rapidly 

Keeping drills short in duration and frequent in occurrence 

Beginning and ending lessons on time 


3. Analysis of lesson outcomes expressed in terms of neural changes 
. Increased comprehension 

. Increased strength of neural bonds underlying recall 
. Increased physical skill 

. Increased mental skill 

. Increased moral insight 

. Increased strength of moral habits 

. Increased appreciation 

. Increased power of expression 

. Increased use of thinking capacity 

. Increased initiative 
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GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 


No observation will accompany Lesson XVIII. The student 
should hold a conference with the supervisor, who should make 


clear any difficulties. 
SELECTED READINGS 


Bactey, W. C. The Educative Process, chap. iii, pp. 40-65, “The Ethical 
End of Education.” The Macmillan Company, 1905. Discusses aims which 
have had the greatest influence in shaping modern educational policy. 
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Corviy, Sterusn S. The Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, pp. 192-203. Public Scheel Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Ilineis, Deal with “The Function of a Lesson Pian,* 
“The Relation of General to Specific Aims” (considerations that determine 
specific aims), and “Common Faults made by Teachers in Formulating the 
Aims of the Lesson.” 

Fostex, Hersset H. Principles of Teaching in Secondary Education, pp. 28- 
30. Charles Scribner's Sons, r921. A good discussion on aims in education. 

Hanus, Paut. H. Educational Aims and Educational Values, chap. i, pp. 3- 
20, “ Educational Aims and Educational Values." The Macmillan Com- 
pany, roo8. 

Jounsox, Haney. The Teaching of History, chap. ii, pp. 55-83, “The Ques- 
tien of Aims and Values." The Macmillan Company, rors. Deak with 
aims and values in history. 

Parxsr, S. C.—Metheds of Teaching in High Schools, chap ii, pp. 5-24, 
“Broadening Purposes of High-Scheal Instruction.“ Ginn and Company, 
rors. This chapter will serve to sive the student a better understanding 
of the underlying purposes of education, 

Senuttzs, Anruur. The Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Scheels, 
chap. ii, pp. 15-29, “The Value and the Aims of Mathematical Teaching.” 
The Macmillan Company, ror2. 

Snare, Davi Evesns. The Teaching of Geometry, chap. ii, pp. p-25, “Why 
Geometry is Studied.” Ginn and Company, rer. 

Saas, Davm Evesxs. The Teaching of Elementary Mathematics, chap. 8, 
pp. ro-41, “Why Arithmetic is Taught at Present.” The Macmillan Com- 
pany, tooS. An honest search by a scholar for reasons as to why arith- 
metic should be carried beyend the mere tools needed for everyday 
computation. 

Sroxs, Joux C. The Teaching of Arithmetic, chap. ii, pp. S-24, “The Aim of 
a Course in Arithmetic.” Benjamin H. Sanborn Company, rorS. This § 
in the writer's epinien the most valuable discussion written te date upen 
the question of aims in the teaching of arithmetic. 

Srrarrox, Cuarsncs. Teaching of English in the High School, chap i, pp 
r7, “Aims” Harcourt, Brace and Company, re23. Deak with the aims 
of the English course. 

Strayer, Grorcs D. A Brief Course in the Teaching Precesy, chap. i, pp. 
ro, “The Aim of Education.“ The Macmillan Company, ror A hasie 
discussion dealing with the aim of education. 

Tromas, C. S. The Teaching of Engtish in the Secondary Scheol, chap. i, | 
pp. 1-20, “ Basic Aims and Values in the Teaching of English.” Houghton 
Mifiin Company, rer. 

Youne, J. W. A. The Teaching of Mathematics in the Elementary and the 
Secondary Schools, chap. i, pp. ro-s2, “Value of the Study of Mathe 
matics.” Longmans, Green & Co., 1924. 
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power of expression, for example, cannot be developed by a 
lesson in which the pupil has no opportunity to express himself. 
The skilled workman decides what he wishes to construct and 
then selects his tools with reference to the task he is about to 
perform. The principle is the same in both cases. It is the 
complexity of our task and the difficulty of measuring our 
progress which cause us as teachers to overlook the need of 
applying it here. 

Not only does the selection of immediate goals enable us to 
choose our devices wisely ; it determines also, in a large measure, 
the mode of applying those devices to the task at hand. A 
hammer, which is a device, will be used largely for driving nails 
if one is making a crate, but for drawing nails if one is taking 
acrate apart. Likewise, the technique of questioning will differ, 
depending upon the outcome desired. If the outcome of the 
lesson is the strengthening of neural bonds and the device is the 
drill (by means of question and answer), the method of apply- 
ing the questions will differ from that used should the outcome 
be increased comprehension and the device the developmental 
question. This difference will be discussed later. It is our pur- 
pose here only to point out the fact that a difference of tech- 
nique is to be expected and that one should first have a clear 
notion of the outcome intended. 

The outcomes expressed in terms of neural changes for which 
the student should observe were listed above as follows: 


. Increased comprehension. 

. Increased strength of neural bonds underlying recall. 
. Increased physical skill. 

. Increased mental skill. 

. Increased moral insight. 

. Increased strength of moral habits. 

. Increased appreciation. 

. Increased power of expression. 
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g. Increased use of thinking capacity. (This power is 
brought about through improved habits and technique.) 
10. Increased initiative. 


Locating immediate aims of teacher. If the teacher is con- 
ducting a well-organized lesson, it ought not to be difficult for 
the student observer to locate his immediate aims. Every device 
he uses reflects some aim. There is no such thing as an aimless 
lesson in the sense that the teacher has no immediate objectives. 
However, the lesson may be aimless in the sense that those 
immediate objectives are not in the direction of well-defined 
ultimate objectives. 

Two criteria effective in determining immediate aims. The 
two criteria most effective in determining the immediate aims 
are the selection of devices and the technique of their use. To 
illustrate, one can tell something of the nature of the immediate 
aim of the workman by the tools or devices which he selects for 
his day’s work. Further light may be shed upon his intentions 
by observing the manner in which he employs these devices. If, 
for example, he picks up a shovel rather than a spade, the on- 
looker may expect that he is going to fill a hole rather than dig. 
However, further observation will be necessary to determine 
with assurance his intentions. If he begins work by sinking 
the shovel straight into the ground, pressing on one side with 
the foot, we may conclude that the further evidence does not 
substantiate our first hypothesis and that he really intends to 
dig a hole. Likewise, one may postulate the intentions of the 
teacher who sets forth with certain material and intellectual 
devices. The drawing down of maps or the request that the 
pupils open their books is indicative of certain aims. Observing 
whether the teacher points out positions on the map or reads for 
the pupils while they watch their books, or whether some pupil 
is selected to locate the desired place upon the map or to read 
the chosen selection, will aid still further in determining the 
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aim. As in the case of the workman one cannot determine the 
aim until the process is well under way, so in the case of 
the teacher it is necessary to wait until results begin to appear 
before being certain of the immediate aim. 

After listing the immediate aims the observer is in a position 
to locate the more remote goals toward which they are leading. 
If, in the case of the workman (to continue the analogy), we 
find that he digs four holes twenty or thirty feet apart, arranged 
in rectangular form, we may conclude that he is going to build 
either a garage or a poultry yard. The immediate aim of digging 
the holes has been noted, but it alone will not in this case point 
with definiteness to the ultimate purpose. In most cases the 
size and depth of the holes would be indicative of his further 
intentions. Let us assume, however, that the owner builds only 
light and temporary buildings, and that he is in need of a garage 
and also of a poultry yard. We must wait until a further imme- 
diate aim is discovered. We now observe that he cuts posts 
which when set protrude about four feet above the ground. 
This immediate aim is more in keeping with a poultry yard 
than a garage, but it is not quite sufficient. We next observe 
that he brings forth a roll of finely woven wire. We are now 
safe in stating that the ultimate goal is a poultry yard. 

Are immediate goals legitimate? The question of the legiti- 
macy of the immediate goals is an important one: it matters not 
with what skill they have been attained ; they are useless unless 
they lead to a desirable outcome. They are valuable to the 
extent to which they lead with precision to that outcome. The 
workman referred to above may waste his time by digging holes 
in the wrong place or by digging them too large or too deep. 
So with the teacher. The time spent on memorizing something 
that in no way affects the ends of education is time worse than 
wasted, for it gets the pupils nowhere and precludes possibilities 
of attaining valuable goals. It is possible also that while the 
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immediate goals lead to a desirable end, they do so by a circui- 
tous route, thus causing waste. For example, the ability to spell 
the words needed in writing may be attained by the study of 
such words as have been found to have spelling value because 
they are used in writing, or by studying long lists of unselected 
words. The goal attained is the same in both cases. The one 
who accomplished the result through the roundabout course has 
attained no more in the direction of the goal than the one who 
took the direct course. The time spent in the blind alleys is 


_lost, for only progress toward the desired ultimate goal counts. 


Immediate goals are such as may be aimed at directly in any 
given lesson. That the student may more readily recognize the 
immediate goals of the lesson we will say that they are the 
ones for which the teacher immediately strives. For example, 
the spelling teacher may strive to develop in the class the ability 
to spell a given list of words. This might be considered one 
of the immediate aims of the lesson because it is a unit of accom- 
plishment for which the teacher is directly striving and because 
it leads to a more remote goal toward which the teacher may 
work less directly, that is, social and civic efficiency. 


ee GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 


1. List the immediate goals toward which the teacher seems to 
be striving. 
-2, Study the immediate goals to determine the more remote goals. 
3. Do you consider the more remote goals legitimate ? 


-4, Are the immediate goals well aligned with respect to the more 
remote goals? 


Nore. The student will find it profitable to read also Lesson XXVIII, 
Pp. 241-249, in this connection. A study of the illustrations used there to 
show the relation between immediate and remote goals will add significance 
to this observation. If necessary, the student should confer with the super- 
vising instructor. 
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The following is a sample report of an observation accom- 
panying Lesson XIX: 


OBSERVER: 


SCHOOL: 


The class had read Chapter XVI of Long’s America and were 
considering the weaknesses of the Confederation and the need for | 
a stronger and more centralized government. As immediate aims 
the teacher seemed to have in mind the development of under- 
standing and appreciation on the following points: 

1. The need for a united government. 

2. The difficulties in the way of union. 

3. The place of the Articles of Confederation in the transition 
from thirteen sovereign states to a genuine union. 

4. The provisions and effect of the Ordinance of 1787. 

5. The spirit and accomplishment of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787. 

These aims were well attained as far as knowledge of he facts 
was concerned. It was not so easy to determine the extent to 
which aims 1 and 5 were accomplished. The lesson was well taught. 
The teacher’s effort was clearly directed upon the immediate out- 
comes listed above. 

The entire lesson seemed to be focused upon the ultimate out- 
come of civic-social efficiency. 


LESSON XX 


Aim. To determine the type of lesson which is being observed 
and to evaluate it with respect to the immediate and ulti- 
mate goals for which the teacher is striving. 


Selection and use of lesson type. Once a given type of lesson 
is selected it becomes one of the devices by which the teacher is 
to attain the immediate goals for which the lesson is to be 
planned. Hence, as a device, its success will depend upon the 
skill with which it is used, as well as upon its fitness for the task 
in hand. Of course the type of lesson will depend upon the 
outcome that the teacher wants. If, for example, he wishes to 
strengthen certain neural bonds so that responses to given 
stimuli will be more or less automatic he will use the drill lesson. 
If he wishes to increase comprehension the expository or con- 
versational development will be more fitted to the task. 

The task of adjusting the modes of instruction to the out- 
comes desired is difficult. One who observes teaching frequently 
finds many instances of modes which are poorly adapted to the 
task at hand. Conversational modes are used at times when 
only drill can be effective. A combination of conversation and 
drill is used when one or the other should be used exclusively, 
etc. If the modes are well chosen with respect to the immedi- 
ate goals it will follow that they will be chosen properly as 
regards the more remote goals, for the remote goals are at- 
tained only through the attainment of those which are 
immediate. 

A mode of instruction may be suited to the attaining of a goal 
and yet, due to poor technique or the faulty selection of the 
accompanying devices, the teacher may fail to attain the out- 
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come for which he is striving. This, however, is no fault of 
the lesson type. The success which he meets will depend upon 
his skill in using this device. Will he go about it deductively or 
inductively ? With what skill will he frame his questions? With 
what degree of skill will he deliver those questions? Whether 
he goes about it inductively or deductively will depend much 
upon the knowledge which the pupils have at hand and the 
nature of the knowledge which he desires to bring forth. After 
noting the technique and modes of instruction used, the student 
observer will note the success which the teacher attains by 
satisfying himself as to the degree to which the pupils seem 
to have mastered the material. And, finally, he will determine 
as far as possible the extent to which success or failure is due 
to improperly selected modes of instruction, or, if the modes of 
instruction are appropriately selected, to a lack of skill in the 
teaching process itself. 


GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 


1, List the immediate goals toward which the teacher seems to 
be striving. 


2. Note the modes of instruction which the teacher uses during 
the class period. 


3. Are the modes of instruction used well adapted to attaining 
the lesson goals ? 


4, Are the immediate goals directed toward a legitimate remote 
goal ? 


/5. What change, if any, would you make in the immediate goals 
and consequently in the modes of instruction used ? 


6. Justify the changes you would make in the immediate goals 
and the consequent changes in modes of instruction. 


Nore. It is not always possible to determine all the immediate goals for 
which the teacher is striving before the end of the hour. Hence it is impossible 
to evaluate fully the modes of instruction used until the class is dismissed. 
Then, the student, with the lesson as a whole in mind, is in a position to 
evaluate critically the goals represented and the modes of attaining them. 
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The following is a sample report of an observation accom- 
panying Lesson XX: 


OBSERVER : 


SCHOOL: 


The immediate goals in the mind of the teacher seem to have been: 

1. To be able to set up equations using algebraic symbols as an 
interpretation of prose problems. 

2. To create an interest in prose problems. 

3. To enable the pupils to apply algebra to concrete situations 
and everyday problems. 

The type of lesson which the teacher uses is conversational de- 
velopment. This type is well adapted to attaining the lesson goals. 
The teacher asks questions of the pupils and helps them set up 
equations that apply to the particular problem under discussion. 
In some of the problems which deal with actual facts, as the date 
of entrance of different states into the Union, the result obtained 
by the use of algebra is checked with the actual date, and they 
are found to be the same. In this way a little touch of interest is 
added to the work. 

The remote goal in the mind of the teacher is probably to teach 
algebra to the pupils and to teach it in such a way that they will 
have a good foundation for the mathematics which comes later. 
The immediate goals are directed toward this remote goal. I 
would make no change in the immediate goals for this lesson and 
consequently would not change the method used. The teacher 
seems always to have his immediate goals in mind and works 
toward that end. No doubt he has his remote goals also in mind 
and gradually works toward them. 


The following is a stenographic report of a lesson in first- 
grade reading. It should be read in connection with Lesson XX. 
Teacher. You are going to hear a story about a little boy. Do you 


suppose you would know the name of the story if you looked upon 
the board? 


\\ 
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Pupil. Gingerbread Boy. 

Can you find it for us? 

There it is. 

What do you suppose the little boy was made out of ? 

Dough. 

I do not see how he can run. 

There was a little old woman and a little old man, and they had 
a little old kettle, and they had a little old pan, and so they made a 
little old Cinserend Boy. She put the little old Gingerbread Boy in 
the little old kettle, and the little old kettle in the little old pan. The 
Gingerbread Boy upset the little old kettle and ran away. Would you 
like to read this story ? 

IB, UBS: 

T. Well, we are going to do two things. We have not enough books 
for everybody to read and we have not enough chairs, so the folks at 
their seats are going to have some paper and they are going to cut out 
the Gingerbread Boy and the kettle and the pan. The ones that I touch 
may get chairs and bring them up here and put them in a circle; and I 
am going to give the other people some of this brown paper, and they 
can cut out the Gingerbread Boy and the kettle and the pan. We cannot 
all read at once, and you are going to tell the story with the paper ; and 
next time you will read. 

We did not know what we were going to do. 

I thought there was big bears in these books. 

See if you can find the Gingerbread Boy. 

Oh, look at that! 

Find it ? 

Yes, I did. 

I got it. 

These girls have it all right. 

T have it. 

What page is it, Ethel, and what does it say at the first of the 
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story ? 

P. “Little Gingerbread Boy.” 

T. Someone said, “Little Gingerbread Boy.” Well, we are going to 
look at it in a minute and see if we can read it. You read, Helen. 

P. “There was a little old woman and a little old man. They had a 
little old kettle and a little old pan.” 

T. That will do. Do you see any words that sound alike in the story ? 

P. “Kettle” and “little.” 
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T. “There was a little old woman and a little old man. They had a 
little old kettle and a little old pan.” 

P. “Man” and “pan.” 

eiNeXt: 

“The little old woman had made a Gingerbread Boy.” 

How do you suppose she made it ? 

Dough. 

Did you ever see anybody make a man out of dough? 

I did. 

I did. 

Let me tell you another story about a little old lady. She made a 
Gingerbread Boy. She took some eggs and sugar and ginger and some 
butter and some flour and some molasses and some soda and stirred it 
all up and patted it out as flat as she could; and she took her knife, and 
this is the way she did it. You help. She cut out his teeth and cut out 
his arms and put raisins in for his eyes and raisins in for his buttons. 
Let us read. Come on, Mary. 

P. “She put the Gingerbread Boy in the little old kettle under the 
little old pan. The Gingerbread Boy upset the little old kettle and the 
little old pan and ran away.” 

T. Yes. Here he is! See! Look! What a funny little old man and 
woman! Do they live in this country? 

aN O: 

T. How do you know they don’t ? 

P. They don’t wear the kind of clothes we wear and the kind of shoes. 
What a funny dress and what a funny hat! 

T. Isit a hat? 

Pee eS: 

T. Yes, I think it isa hat. Let us read. 

P. “‘Stop, Gingerbread Boy,’ cried the little old woman. ‘Stop, 
Gingerbread Boy,’ cried the little old man.” 

T. Is that right ? 

P. No, he said “cried,” and it is “called.” 

T. Now, Lester, read it again. 

P. ‘“‘Stop, Gingerbread Boy,’ called the little old woman. ‘Stop, 
Gingerbread Boy,’ called the little old man. ‘Stop, Gingerbread Boy,’ 
called the little old kettle. ‘Stop, Gingerbread Boy,’ called the little old 
pan. They ran after the Gingerbread Boy, but they could not catch him.” 

T. See, here they go. Do you see the kettle and the pan? I thought 
the pan was round. 
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I did, too. 

Would your mammas make a pie in that kind of a pan? 

No. Did the cat catch him? 

Well, we shall see. 

“The Gingerbread Boy met a cat. The cat said, ‘Stop, Ginger- 
bread Boy.’ The Gingerbread Boy said, ‘I ran away from the little old 
woman, the little old man, the little old kettle, and the little old pan, 
and I can run away from sour So the Gingerbread Boy ran on. The 
cat ran after him, but he could not catch him.” 

Upee NeXt. 

P. “The Gingerbread Boy met a dog. The dog said, ‘Stop, Ginger- 
bread Boy.’ The Gingerbread Boy said, ‘I ran away from the little old 
woman, the little old man, the little old kettle, the little old pan, and 
the cat, and I can run away from you.’ So the Gingerbread Boy ran on.” 

T. Allright, Dorothy. 

P. “The dog ran after him, but he could not catch him.” 

T. Mary. 

P. “The Gingerbread Boy met a pig. The pig said, ‘Stop, Ginger- 
bread Boy.’ The Gingerbread Boy said, ‘I ran away from the little old 
woman, the little old man, the little old kettle, the little old pan, and the 
cat and the dog, and I can run away from you.’ So the Gingerbread Boy 
ran on.” 

Next. 

“The pig ran after him, but he could not catch him.” 

What is this ? 

The hen. 

Just see what a funny little house this is! 

“The Gingerbread Boy met a hen. The hen said, ‘Stop, Ginger- 
bread Boy.’ The Gingerbread Boy said, ‘I ran away on the little old 
woman, the little old man, the little old kettle, the little old pan, and the 
cat and the dog and the pig, and I can run away from you.’ So the 
Gingerbread Boy ran on.” 

All right, Gordon. 

“The hen ran after him, but she could not catch him.” 

All right, Sylvia. 

‘““Now the Gingerbread Boy met a fox. The fox said—” 
What does he say, James ? 

“T ran away from —” 

James, you read it. 
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P. “Now the Gingerbread Boy met a fox. The fox said, “Stop, 
Gingerbread Boy.’ The Gingerbread Boy said, ‘I ran away from the 
little old woman, the little old man, the little old kettle, the little old 
pan, and the cat and the dog and the pig and the hen, and I can run 
away from you.’” 

T. Next. 

P. “The little Gingerbread Boy ran on. The fox ran very fast after 
him and caught him, and that was the end of the Gingerbread Boy.” 

T. What did he do with him? 

P. Eat him. 

T. Ate him. You should say “ate.” Do you know, I read a story 
_ about this, and it said they came to a stream and the fox said, “Jump 
upon my back, and I will take you across.” The little boy jumped upon 
his back, and when they were in the stream the old fox said, “Jump 
upon my head.” And when they got across, the old fox threw his head 
up and—snip, snap, snapped. 

P. Miss Gaddis, I never got to read at all. 

T. You can read some other time. Let’s close our books. John, go 
back to your seat. Well, I wonder how these pictures are back here. 
Well, I see some fine Gingerbread Boys and some fine kettles and pans. 
Come here, Paul. Paul is going to take his up to let us see them. We 
cannot see with people standing in the aisle. You will have to sit down, 
so we can all see. Bring yours, George. Take yours. Take yours, too. 
Take yours, James. 

P. Here is a pan. 

T. Put them up so we can all see them. I saw some more good ones, 
but we will just look at these. See here, what a fine big kettle and pan, 
only his pan is not very — 

P. Round. 

T. This Gingerbread Boy is not very large; and I don’t see any 
buttons on his coat, but he is a pretty nice boy. 

P. The Gingerbread Boy ran away. 

T. Sh! sh! See, here is a fine one. Don’t you think the pan is 
round? Your mamma would not bake a pie in a pan that was not round, 
would she ? 

P. No. 

T. Let’s see, Forrest. Where is your kettle? This little boy hasn’t 
any head, has he? 

P. No. 
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T. And he hasn’t any buttons on his coat. Now look at James’s. 
They are all very good. Should you like to have some paper to paste 
them upon? 

J SUC 

T. All right, we will have some paper to paste them upon, and those 
little folks who did not read are going to read the story next time. 
Should you people who read like to make a Gingerbread Boy? 

IP, SEES. 

T. All right. 


The following is a report of an observation accompanying the 
foregoing stenographic report: 


The immediate goals in the mind of the teacher seem to have 
been: 

1. To enable the pupils to recognize and read in context such new 
words as were found in the story of “The Gingerbread Boy.” 

2. To create an interest in the story of “The Gingerbread Boy,” 
especially on the part of those who, through lack of books, could 
not participate in the reading. 

3. To develop the habit of observing form. 

4. To develop dexterity in coordinating hand and eye in cutting 
out such forms as were represented in the lesson. 

The type of lesson used was the conversational-development. 

The immediate goals were all directed upon legitimate remote 
goals. 

The teacher’s methods were effective, as the immediate goals 1 
and 2 seemed to be well attained. 
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Aim. To appreciate the selection and use of general material 
devices with a view to developing skill in the selection and 
use of them. 


Use of texts and reference materials. The most frequent 
general physical device employed is the book—textbooks and 
reference books. In order to use the book most effectively the 
lesson must be carefully assigned each day. A certain amount 
of the teacher’s daily preparation should have this end in view. 
The part of the class period given over to the new assignment 
will be our first consideration. Many teachers wait until the end 
of the hour and then in great haste assign to page so-and-so. 
This is the least effective type of assignment. Logically the end 
of the hour is the proper time in which to make the next assign- 
ment. The teacher is then aware of the shortcomings in the 
present lesson. Moreover, if the entire lesson has not been cov- 
ered in the class, the remaining part may be included in the new 
assignment. Inasmuch as many teachers fail to organize and 
‘carry out a lesson so as to leave ample time at the end of the 
period for making the new assignment, some have suggested 
that it be made at the beginning of the period. This is making 
one bad feature the pretext for another. It is just as easy for 
the teacher to save the proper time for the new assignment as it 
is to complete the lesson at the end of the period. The main 
consideration in deferring the assignment is that the pupils will 
not have the background until the day’s lesson is over. Then, 
too, a certain warming up and motivation that should take place 
during the class period are advantageous in that, along with the 


added background of understanding, they give a basis of in- 
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terest in the new assignment. This interest is almost necessary 
if the pupils are properly to prepare the work for the following 
day. It is possible to assign the lesson for the following day by 
reference to the coming lesson at various points throughout the 
period. This method is valuable but should be followed by 

a restatement and summary of the assignment at the end of 
the period. 

_Clearness of assignment. The assignments “Take the next 
five pages” and “Work the next ten problems” are definite only 
in the sense that they define the field of study. They are not 
definite in that they do not set up definite goals, give clear direc- 
tions as to the way to attain those goals, or give criteria by 
which the pupils can determine when a goal has been attained. 
Of course the age of the pupils will be a factor in determining 
the amount of detail into which it will be necessary to go to 
meet these three requirements of a well-assigned lesson. The 
ultimate aims of education will demand also that more and 
more exercise of initiative and judgment be required of the 
pupils as their age and experience increase. Although the pupil 
in an early grade should be told in detail just what to aim for, 
how to attain the goal, and how to determine when he has at- 
tained it,so much explanation would be totally unnecessary with 
the graduate student. The pupils must, however, have shown 
some ability to study before detailed supervision of this sort can 
be lessened. This lessening cannot be done all at once, but must 
come gradually as the pupils develop. We are told that many 
German students who enter the university from the Gymnasium 
lose a great deal because in the university they are thrown al- 
most entirely upon their own ingenuity, whereas in the Gym- 
nasium they were under the strictest supervision. This is of 
course owing to a failure to achieve a desirable end of education 
in the teaching process. We want to help the student to do 
effective studying, but at the same time we must keep in mind 
that it is also our duty to make him self-reliant and resourceful. 
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Because of the lack of proper training which at present exists 
in most of our elementary schools, it is not safe to assume 
that high-school pupils can be relied upon to study effectively 
unless fully definite and detailed assignments are made in both 
the text and the supplementary material. Bear in mind, how- 
ever, that the student is not adequately trained for future life 
until he will go to outside sources on his own initiative and 
verify and supplement the text or the discussion. This again 
means that the teacher must gradually lessen definite assign- 
ments and expect full preparation on the part of the pupils. 
The extent to which his expectations in this regard are met will 
be in general a function of the earlier training to which the 
pupils have been subjected.. The teacher may find it necessary 
to return to rigid assignments and gradually create abilities that 
will make for independence and self-reliance in the matter of 
study. This is one of the most important outcomes of education, 
and the teacher who can attain it and not lessen the efficiency of 
the class preparation is in this respect truly a master. 
Technique of turning over to pupils full responsibility for 
preparation of lessons. How to make the individual self- 
reliant is not so easily stated as the fact that he ought to be 
made self-reliant. There is plenty of room for experimenta- 
tion in this field. We can give here only a few general direc- 
tions. We have stated above that the process must be one of 
gradual growth. But this is only a general statement which 
would be equally applicable to all growth. Growth contains no 
gaps. The first specific direction with respect to this activity 
is that the student should gradually become responsible for the 
verification and elaboration of the text through locating and 
taking advantage of sources of information beyond those as- 
signed. Special credit should be given for this additional work. 
The writer suggests that A-grades be reserved for those who 
show this type of initiative. The class should be told that, 
although this additional work is not a guaranty of an A-grade, 
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no A-grade can be issued without it. This practice makes grad- 
ing more than a mere device for stratification of the pupils; it 
now becomes a teaching device as well. 

A second step in the process of developing initiative of attack 
on the part of the pupils will be to have them formulate their 
study aims for the coming lesson. It will tend to cause reading 
with a purpose in mind, which is in itself a necessary and im- 
portant step leading to the ultimate goals of education. This 
stating of the aim should be accompanied by an advance con- 
sideration of the assignment with a view to evaluating the ad- 
vance topics. This will lead not only to reading with a purpose 
in mind but to a critical evaluation of the material topic by 
topic. This process might well go on simultaneously with that 
of attaining initiative in the collateral investigations. 

Another consideration is that of letting the pupils determine 
the amount of text which should be studied to meet properly 
the aims of the coming lesson. This, of course, will demand 
developmental questioning on the part of the teacher. He may 
sometimes be forced to go contrary to the judgment of the class, 
but the necessity for his doing so will probably grow less and 
less as this sort of training progresses. 

We see by the foregoing consideration of the problem that 
the matter of lesson assignments is a very important one, for it 
offers an opportunity to advance toward some of the most im- 
portant outcomes of education. It is truly a large part of the 
process of supervised study and will do much to eliminate one of 
the severest criticisms launched against American education, 
namely, that it results in intellectual docility. The teacher may 
complain that fully to carry out such assignments would mean 
too much time taken from the discussion of the class work as he 
now knows it, but in doing so he is likely to be mistaking the 
chaff for the wheat. It is not the ground covered but the habits 
of thinking and the skills accomplished that weigh heavily when 
all has been said and done. 
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Importance of making previous preparation function in 
recitation. It is not enough to assign effectively lessons to be 
prepared. The teacher must so conduct the class exercise that 
this preparation can be used by the student, and those who have 
not prepared will feel they have lost out. Otherwise even the 
best students will gradually give up the habit of serious prepa- 
ration. Check tests, such as are described in Lesson XVII, 
pp. 166-175, may be given once in a while in advance of dis- 
cussion to determine who has read the material. They should 
not be used to the exclusion of the essay tests, for they usually 
test only the facts gained and not the ability to apply those 
facts in the thinking process. 

Lesson assignments should motivate pupils. The lesson as- 
signment should be so made as to arouse on the part of the 
pupils an interest in the sources to be investigated. This is to 
be contrasted strongly with the former type of motivation, 
which sprang from fear of the teacher. If, to use an illustration 
given by Dr. Herbert H. Foster, in assigning a history lesson 
we say “What similarity do you see between the causes of the 
American Revolution and the French Revolution?” or in assign- 
ing an English lesson, “See if you can determine the motive of 
Portia in demanding the ring from Antonio,” we have given a 
real motive for study. We have raised a problem to be solved 
by thoughtful reading. The pupils will attack such a lesson in 
a way in which they will not attack one that has not been 
properly motivated. 

Amount of assignment. The length of the assignment is an 
important matter in developing the habit of preparation. If 
such assignments are made as are impossible for the pupil to 
cover in the time allotted, the teacher has forced an exception 
to the regular preparation of the lesson and thereby has made 
it less likely that the student will prepare properly when other 
stimuli compete with the lesson. Likewise, the difficulty of 
preparing should not be beyond his ability to accomplish. For, 
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as in the case of too long a lesson, too difficult a lesson is likely 
to interfere with the habit of lesson preparation. 

Selection of reference material. The reference material 
assigned by the teacher should have been selected with great 
care. He should seldom trust his memory to the extent of mak- 
ing assignments of collateral material without reading it him- 
self. In this way he makes sure that it contains the ideas which 
he thinks it contains. He has refreshed his mind and is now 
better able to determine what the student should get from 
the selection. Reading the material before assigning it will 
also aid him in meeting the danger of assigning too much or 
too little. 

Use of dictionaries. The dictionary is a general device, for 
if properly used it will have a place in all rooms in which study 
is going on. The pupils should be able to find the words. The 
teacher should make sure that they are familiar enough with 
the diacritical marks to discover readily the correct pronuncia- 
tion. They should also be aware of the fact that many usages 
of a word may be given (some of which may be obsolete), that 
the meaning of a word often varies (depending upon the con- 
nection in which it is used), etc. Along with a thorough famil- 
iarity with the use of the dictionary should go the dictionary 
habit, which will prevent pupils from attempting to guess from 
the context the meaning of a word. This habit results in the 
gathering of false ideas and also unfits the individual for the 
accurate reading that successful living requires. The student 
observer in making observations of the teaching should make 
special effort to determine whether or not the pupils have the 
knowledge, skills, and habits that will make them constant and 
efficient users of dictionaries. ; 

Use of blackboards. The first consideration in the use of 
boards is that the material be placed, if possible, upon the part 
of the board from which all can see it easily. The material 
should be neatly arranged and should be written large. If the 
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room is improperly lighted, care will have to be taken that 
cross lighting does not obscure material which otherwise would 
be seen by all. The effective use of blackboard illustrations as 
class discussion progresses is a valuable aid to teaching. Out- 
lines and summaries should be placed upon the board as they 
are worked out by the class. Conceptions attained through the 
eyes as well as the ears are likely to be more lasting. Then, too, 
the use of boards has especial value in that the work of many 
can be observed at once. The student observer will do well to 
note carefully the teacher’s technique with respect to use of the 
blackboards. 

Use of mimeograph. Any considerable use of mimeographed 
material in the teaching process is questionable. In the first 
place, outlines should be developed with the class and should 
not be handed out fully prepared. Once they have been de- 
veloped, copying them from the board and later inserting 
them in good form in notebooks is a further aid to fixing 
them firmly in the minds of the pupils. There will be many 
occasions, however, such as rise in giving out laboratory 
directions and check tests, when the pupils’ time and energy 
may be greatly saved with no educational loss by the use of 
mimeographed sheets. 
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Ve GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 
. List the immediate aims. 


C2. Note-whether or not the general material devices are well 


. Note whether or not the general material devices are skillfully 
and effectively used. 

‘4. Is the lesson assigned at the beginning or at the end of the 
class p€riod ? 

5. Discuss the nature of the assignment. 
6, Discuss the use of the other general physical devices. 
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The following is a sample report of an observation accom- 
panying Lesson XXI: 


OBSERVER: 


SCHOOL: 


. The immediate aims of the lesson were: 

. To develop ability in dealing with radicals. 

. To review mathematical abilities previously developed. 
. To develop interest in mathematical problems. 

. The following material devices were used: 

. Text, in which problems were assigned for work. 

. The board, used considerably throughout the lesson. 

c. A book which the teacher had obtained from the library and 
which contained interesting problems and solutions involving many 
common fallacies. 

d. Paper and pencils, by pupils working at desks, while others 
were putting problems upon the board. 

The text seemed to me to be used effectively. The teacher first 
called for problems that gave difficulty. When these were located, 
pupils who had solved them were asked to put them upon the board. 
As soon as these problems were explained the teacher assigned the 
lesson for the following day. The assignment contained only 
problems found in the text. The teacher made the assignment with 
some care. She anticipated their difficulties and with the aid of the 
pupils solved a few typical problems upon the board. The teacher 
did the writing; the pupils gave the steps and figures. 

All in all, the board was used very effectively. As was said be- 
fore, the teacher had those problems that gave difficulty placed 
upon the board. They were placed upon the board in the rear of 
the room rather than at the front. I asked her after class if there 
was any purpose in this, and she replied in the negative. I thought 
it would have been better to put them upon the front board. 

After the problems that gave difficulty had been explained, the 
teacher assigned drill problems to be worked by the class as a 
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whole. While most of the class worked these drill exercises at their 
desks with paper and pencil, a few pupils were selected to work 
upon the board. With each change of problems the group working 
at the board took their seats, and others went to the board. The 
teacher explained after class that this procedure broke the 
monotony for the pupils. 
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Aim. To appreciate the selection and use of special physical 
devices with an aim to developing skill in using them. 


The following is a stenographic report of a lesson in seventh- 
grade arithmetic: 


Teacher. Open your books to page 281. How many of you have 
heard of “circumference,” “diameter,” and “radius”? [Many hands 
raised.] We are now taking up a new phase of that this morning. What 
do you think when you hear “circumference,” “diameter,” and “radius” ? 

Pupil. A circle. 

T. Let us draw a circle upon the board. How do you draw a circle? 
T want a good circle. Gilbert, can you tell us how to make a good circle? 

Gilbert. Use a string. 

T. Sometimes a string stretches. I shall use a wire. What will be 
the center of the circle when I hold the string like this? [Teacher draws 
circle on board.] Pretty good circle, isn’t it? Now what do we call the 
part from where I hold my finger to the end of the string ? 

; Radius. 

How can I get the diameter from that ? 

Multiply radius by 2. 

Is that correct ? 

Yes. 

Now if I draw a straight line through the center of the circle to 
the circumference, what shall I have? 

P. The diameter. 

T. The diameter is twice the radius. Suppose we measure the radius. 
[Measures radius.] It is 7 inches. If I have the radius given, how do I 
find the diameter ? 

P. Multiply the radius by 2. 

T. How much then should the diameter be? 

P. Fourteen inches. 

T. Now by using the diameter, how can we find the circumference of 
the circle ? 
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P. Multiply the diameter’ by 34 and get the circumference. 

T. [Teacher places string round small wooden cylinder.] Let us 
measure the diameter. [Finds diameter to be 2 inches.] Now let us 
measure round the cylinder. [Teacher measures the distance round the 
cylinder.] It is 6? inches. Now if the circumference is 62 inches, how 
many times is it greater than the diameter ? 

P. About 34. 

T. How do we know? Who figured out that 3+ times the diameter 
equals the circumference ? 

P. In geometry they tell us that. 

T. Do you suppose they are more accurate in geometry than we are? 

Pees, 

T. I have another cylinder. Let us measure it. [Measures diameter 
of cylinder.] The diameter is 1} inches. Let us multiply that by 3}. 
[Answer: $$ inches, or 4% inches.] What is 34 ? 


P. The ratio. 
T. How can we prove that 4? inches is the distance round the 
cylinder ? 


P. Measure it. 
T. Allright. Now, Paul, it is up to you to measure. 
Paul. Four and five-sevenths inches. 
Is # more than a half? 
A little more. 
Now 4$ is the what? 
The ratio. 
Let us express the ratio. [Teacher places upon board at the dic- 
tation of the pupils, 13: 4# equals 34.] Now suppose I give you a prob- 
lem. Lay your books aside. Take your papers. I know of a circle which 
has a diameter of 54 inches. I want to know what the circumference of 
that circle is. [Hands begin to rise rapidly.] Morris is the first to have 
an answer. What is your answer, Morris? 

Morris. Seventeen and two-sevenths inches. 

T. Tell me how you got it. 

Morris. I multiplied 54 inches by 3+. 

T. What was your diameter? 

Morris. Five and one-half inches. 

T. What is the ratio between 54 and 177? 

P. Three and one-seventh. 

T. Isn’t that difficult ? Now let me give you another. The diameter 
of a circle is 68.2 inches. I want to know what the circumference is. 
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Ida has it. [Nods recognition to those who got it.] You are lost in your 
fractions. Charles, what have you? 

Charles. Two hundred and fourteen and twelve thirty-fifths. 

T. How many have that? How many changed the decimal fraction 
to a common fraction? [Many hands.] Now it does not matter to me. 
Try to work out the easiest way. Now suppose this time I give you the 
circumference, to find the diameter. If you start from here to go to 
town and go north three blocks and then turn to your right you may 
return by coming back the way you went. We have had the diameter 
given, to find the circumference. Now I give you the circumference, to 
find the diameter. Has your process changed any? I gave you the 
diameter, to find the circumference; and now I am giving you the cir- 
cumference, to find the diameter. Has your process changed any ? 

P. Yes, we divide now. 

T. The circumference is 198 inches. I want you to find the diameter. 
Some of you are making it very hard when you could have simplified 
your work, 

P. We could cancel and make it easier. 

T. Yes. Now suppose I had told you 63 inches is the diameter. How 
would you find the circumference ? 

P. Three and one-seventh times 63 inches. 

T. Now let us try another. I have a circle whose radius is 6 inches. 
I want to know the diameter. How do we find the diameter when we 
have the radius given, Mildred? 

Mildred. Multiply the radius by 3+. 

T. What are we hunting? 

P. For the diameter. 

T. Come to the board, Mildred. Show me the radius. Now show me 
the diameter. What is the relation between radius and diameter ? 

P. The diameter is twice the radius. 

T. Now how do we get the diameter when we have the radius ? 

Mildred. Multiply by 2. 

T. They can’t hear you. 

Mildred. Multiply by 2. 

T. Are you sure? Why are you? 

Mildred. The radius is half the diameter. 

T. Isn’t that hard? 

P. You have upon the board, 14: 48 equals ratio 3+. That would not 
be true, for 48:13 equals a ratio of 3+. 
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T. That is right. We made a mistake when we put it upon the board 
the other way. Another one: radius, 3 inches; I want to know the 
circumference. 

P. Seventeen and three-sevenths inches. 

T. How many have 17? inches? 

P. Ihave 188. [Pupils all agree. ] 

T. How did you get it? 

P. I multiplied 3 inches by 2 to get the diameter. I then multiplied 
the diameter by 3+. 

T. I thought I would fool you by giving you the radius. I didn’t fool 
you a bit, did I? Another: The diameter is 44 inches. What is the cir- 
cumference? What is your result, Arthur ? 

Arthur. Fourteen inches. 

T. What is your answer, Merle ? 

Merle. Fourteen and one-seventh inches. 

T. That is good. Now let us make some rules. How do you find the 
circumference when the diameter is given? 

P. Multiply the diameter by 3+. 

T. How do you find the diameter when the circumference is given? 

P. You divide the circumference by 3+. 

T. How do you find the radius when the diameter is given, Grace ? 

Grace. Divide the diameter by 2. 

T. How do I find the radius when the circumference is given, Morris ? 

Morris. Divide the circumference by 3+. That is the diameter. Then 
divide the diameter by 2. 

T. How do I find the diameter when the radius is given, Bonnie? 

Bonnie. Multiply the radius by 37. 

James. Multiply the radius by 2. 

T. How do I find the circumference when the radius is given, 
William ? 

William. Multiply the radius by 2. That gives the diameter. Then 
multiply the diameter by 3+. 

T. Now do you know your rules? You worked them out yourselves, 
didn’t you? Now I want you to turn to page 284. Glance through the 
problems and see if you know what to do with them. Some of you are 
smiling. Why? 

P. They are so easy. 

T. Tomorrow I want you to solve the first twelve problems on 
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The following is a report of an observation accompanying the 
foregoing stenographic report: 


1. The immediate aims of the lesson were: 

a. To give the pupils such concrete experiences as will enable 
them to develop rules for computing measurements dealing with 
the circle. 

b. To give practice in computing measurements dealing with 
the circle. 

2. The following material devices were used: 

a. Wire string. 

b. Several wooden cylinders. 

c. Paper and pencils. 

d. Textbook, in which problems were assigned for the following 
day. 

The teacher measured the geometric forms while the pupils 
observed her. She also drew the circles on the board. It might 
have been better to have each child in the room supplied with the 
wooden forms and to let the pupils do their own measuring. This, 
however, would have required considerable equipment and some 
disturbance in the distribution. Miss XXX had the materials at 
hand, and no time was lost in their use. 

After she had illustrated such relations as that of the circum- 
ference to the diameter she called upon the pupils to work several 
problems in which the circumference was given, to find the diame- 
ter, and several in which the diameter was given, to find the 
circumference. 

After the rules governing the measurements dealing with circles 
were fully comprehended, the teacher asked the pupils to open their 
books and check the first twelve problems for tomorrow’s assign- 
ment. All in all, I should say the physical devices were well 
selected and used. I think it would have been advisable to have 
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each pupil, as home work, verify the relations existing between 
radius, diameter, and circumference. Each pupil might have been 
left to his own initiative here in selecting the materials on which 
to make the measurements. 


Evaluation of special physical devices and technique of using 
them. Along with the general physical devices will go a number 
of special physical devices having special application to the 
subject at hand. We have already listed a few of these. It is 
very important that each specialist become acquainted with all 
the known devices in his field and develop skill in the use of 
those which from reading or observation he expects to find 
valuable. It will be our purpose here to note a few of the most 
general, to examine their fitness for the tasks they are supposed 
to accomplish, and to describe the use of them. 

Notebooks. The question might be raised, whether notebooks 
should not have been listed and discussed under general rather 
than special physical devices. Perhaps present usage of them 
would seem to justify the former caption; but it is probable that 
the use of notebooks is much overdone and that in many classes, 
such as history and mathematics, the time can more profitably 
be spent in utilizing other channels of expression. 

We can lay down here only a few guiding principles. It would 
be necessary to treat each subject separately in order to discuss 
the question fully. Notebooks if rightly used have their great- 
est value in arousing the pupils to activity. They offer some- 
thing tangible in which the pupils can take pride, for they can 
see the results of their efforts. The value of notebooks is per- 
haps greatest in the sciences, where factual knowledge plays a 
comparatively large rdle. The student who has examined cell 
layers under a microscope and carefully reproduced the cell 
forms and also labeled their functions is in a much better posi- 
tion to understand the principles of grafting, other things being 
equal, than one whose personal activity in the study has been 
confined to the microscopic examination of the cell layers. 
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Notebooks are subject to the common danger of devices in 
general: that which is only a device comes to be considered an 
end in itself. Hence notebooks must be made for the direct edu- 
cational value that lies in preparing them and for the use which 
they are to be to the student in later reviews. This means that 
to be of value they must be neatly written and arranged in an 
orderly manner. With respect to uniformity, the paper and 
covers of the notebooks of any given class should be uniform, 
but any attempt to enforce uniformity rigidly, beyond limiting 
the content, will tend to kill initiative and thus impair one of 
the main outcomes which they were intended to produce. To 
be of use, notebooks must be looked over frequently by the 
teacher and graded carefully. To do otherwise will encourage 
the tendency to neglect them. 

As far as possible the outlines, drawings, etc. should be the 
result of the pupil’s experience either in the classroom or in the 
laboratory. To copy pictures and outlines from books has very 
little educational value. Systematic records and outlines of 
reading done in literature may have some value in stimulating 
the pupil to increase the amount of his reading but may easily 
become tedious and defeat the very aim of the study of literature 
itself. So with all other studies: the amount of notebook work 
required and the type of work done must be considered carefully 
with respect to its contribution to the ends of education. 

Use of maps. The value of maps as a special teaching device 
is confined very largely to geography, history, literature, and 
civics, and perhaps decreases in the order named. One of the 
big outcomes of the study of geography is the ability to give 
location to events as they come to mind. The soldier destined 
for service overseas, who, after riding a day on the first lap of 
the journey to a port of embarkation, wanted to know how far 
they were from the German lines, represents the state of mind 
of those who have not been trained with respect to location. 
Imagine the utter chaos that must reign in the mind of the in- 
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dividual who reads a daily paper, gathering news of events from 
all parts of the world, with no location schemes in which to 
fit them. . 

One of the first considerations in the use of maps as a means 
of developing a location scheme is to present them so that the 
transfer is made from the map forms and directions to those 
which they represent on the earth’s surface. To do this the 
teacher must constantly refer map directions to the real ones 
which they represent by asking the pupils to point in the direc- 
tion of England, Brazil, etc. Maps also give no idea of absolute 
size or distance. To get this the pupils must compare the long 
distances or large areas on the map with short or small ones on 
the map and also with those with which they have experiences 
in real life. 

Since parallels and meridians are given as curved lines, the 
matter of the location of one point with respect to another is 
often confusing. It is well to place beside such a map one in 
which the parallels and meridians are shown as straight lines. 
The greatest danger in using the straight-line parallels and 
meridians is that they distort the apparent size of the areas in 
the far north and south. This error should be corrected by 
calling the pupils’ attention to the fact and cause of the dis- 
tortion, at the same time showing them the distance or area on 
a curved-line map. Since distance and area are relative con- 
siderations, it is desirable to devise other means of showing 
comparison than the maps as now given. To draw Russia and 
Belgium to scale, and then color Belgium and paste it at the 
central point of the map representing Russia, is a very effec- 
tive means of showing the relative sizes of the two countries. 
Tables showing areas in terms of the same unit are often help- 
ful, especially as maps in the same book are often drawn on 
different scales. 

Detailed maps should be supplemented by outline maps on 
which the positions are located as the lesson proceeds. The 
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special value in using this type of map is that it is free from 
the maze of cities, villages, rivers, mountains, etc. and allows the 
positions which have reference to the discussion to stand out. 
Then, too, the very act of marking and naming the location 
serves to fix it in mind. Outline maps of this kind, on which 
chalk and eraser can be used as on a blackboard, may be 
obtained for class exercises. For the needs of the study period, 
outline maps which fit into the students’ notebooks have special 
value. It is very desirable to have pupils place free-hand out- 
lines on the board. In the geography class itself much of this 
work should be done. The pupils should be able to sketch 
roughly, in less than one minute, the outline of any continent. 

One of the values that come from the making of maps by the 
pupil is that this training prepares him later to read maps more 
effectively. Many teachers assume this ability when very little 
of it is present. If the pupil is able to read maps in the sense 
that he can interpret the conventional features of them, he may 
not at the same time associate these forms with the realities 
which they are supposed to represent. This ability can be de- 
veloped by making maps of local regions or by studying local 
maps and noting the actual topography, cities, lakes, rivers, etc. 

The use of relief maps aids somewhat in suggesting the 
reality behind the physical features represented by maps. The 
relief map brings the pupils one step nearer the real situation. 
However, as it is more expensive and somewhat unwieldy, the 
relief map should not take the place of flat maps. It is desirable 
that there be a set of relief maps for the building, so that access 
may be had to them from time to time. However, they should 
not be purchased until the rooms are thoroughly supplied with 
flat maps. 

Use of charts and models. There are many advantages to be 
gained through the use of charts and models. In them the 
pupils can see the relationship of parts, especially in studying 
the biological sciences, to learn which by the study of struc- 
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tural and functional relations directly would require much more 
time, greater effort, and a technique far beyond the general stu- 
dent. A model of the brain, for example, if properly studied, gives 
a very good idea of the actual brain. Pupils can take it apart 
and see clearly the main features with none of the unpleasant- 
ness of cutting into a brain. Not only this, but unless dissecting 
is done by an expert, the parts are likely to be so mutilated that 
a clear idea of the structure is impossible. One of the dangers 
in the use of charts and models is that the size of the whole or 
of a part will be distorted. This difficulty can be met by the 
teacher’s calling attention to distortions of this kind. The 
story is told of a student who received the impression that 
the brain was hollow, because the model that he studied showed 
its surface only. Hence it is important that the teacher in using 
charts and models should not take it for granted that the pupils 
will gather by themselves the correct idea of the real thing. 
Rather he should use the chart or model simply as one of vari- 
ous devices valuable in giving the pupils the concept desired. 

Use of pointers. Rubber-tipped pointers should be provided 
in each room for use in calling the attention of the class to 
maps, charts, models, blackboard work, etc. The advantages of 
this device are many. In the first place, putting the finger upon 
maps, charts, and models soils them, in time making them al- 
most unreadable. Then, too, maps and charts are often hung 
too high on the wall to be reached by the small pupils and some- 
times even by the teacher. The use of the pointer also enables 
the person pointing to stand at one side of the material while 
explaining it. The writer has seen cases where high-school 
pupils who were explaining algebra work at the board found it 
necessary to stand directly in front of the work in order to point 
out the individual terms. Of course, a yardstick may be used, 
but the pointing end is blunt and the stick itself is wide and flat, 
so that in use with charts and maps it frequently covers part of 
the material to be shown. 
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Special physical devices used in mathematics. Straightedges, 
compasses, and graph paper round out the special physical de- 
vices most needed for teaching higher mathematics. It is very 
desirable that good drawings accompany the statement of the 
problem to be solved. The imperfectly drawn figure does much 
to confuse the student in his thinking. Whereas with a good 
drawing he might solve the proposition, he fails with a less 
accurate figure. The concrete background furnished by draw- 
ings seems necessary to the effective thinking of certain visually 
minded pupils. It seems to furnish the outline into which ideas 
are to fit, the clearness of the outline being a function of the 
clearness of the thinking. A story is told of a teacher who, be- 
lieving that the purpose of geometry was to develop the power 
to think entirely in the abstract, used no drawings at all but 
required the pupils to prove propositions from verbal descrip- 
tions of them. This was only carrying to its logical conclusion 
the idea that the quality of the drawings used in solving mathe- 
matical problems is of little consequence. 

More graphing should be done in our classrooms than is done 
now, with a view to making the pupils proficient in reading 
graphs. One may say that the graphing of equations in algebra 
is a roundabout method of attaining this aim; yet there is little 
doubt that this training is very valuable as a basis for under- 
standing the significance of the graph when it is met later in 
economics or a trade journal. That is, fully to comprehend the 
material when put out in graph form, one must have a general 
notion of the meaning of an origin and an x and y axis. It is 
a mistake to assume, however, that because a student can use 
the graph in a mathematics classroom he will be able effectively 
and without further teaching to read graphs as applied in 
statistics. The extent to which graphs are used nowadays in 
everyday life makes this matter a very important one. 

Since the graph is valuable only if accurate, it should be 
made upon paper specially prepared. To facilitate matters, the 
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teacher should have a supply of graph paper on hand to pass 
out to students who are not supplied. The teacher should 
observe the conditions of the straightedges and also note 
whether or not the pencils are long and well-sharpened. The 
pencil used in drawing graphs should be at least of medium 
hardness and long enough to project above the hand while in 
use. Although the equipment used in pure geometry is usually 
limited to straightedge and compass, protractors might well be 
added to the list, for use in preparing drawings to represent 
situations given in algebra and physics problems. The draw- 
ing and graph paper used in courses in which notebooks are 
kept should be of such size that it can be readily transferred 
to the notebook. 


GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 


‘4, List the immediate aims. 


VENote whether or not the special physical devices are well 
selected with respect to the immediate aims. 


.~3. Note whether or not the special physical devices are skillfully 
and effectively used. 

a. Are they well adapted to the task at hand ? 

b. Are they sufficient ? 
Sa not sufficient, list those you would add. 


4, Discuss the use of special devices. 
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The following is a sample report of an observation accom- 
panying Lesson XXII. A stenographic report of the lesson 
from which this observation is written is included (see page 212). 


1. The following seem to have been the immediate aims of 
the lesson: 

a. To develop rules for computing measurements dealing with 
circles. 

b. To give pupils practice in computing measurements dealing 
with circles. 

2. The following special physical devices were used: 

a. Wooden cylinders. 

b. Wire string. 

c. Paper and pencil. 

d. Ruler. 

I should say that the special physical devices were well selected 
with respect to the immediate aims. The teacher made the measure- 
ments while the pupils observed, with the exception of one in- 
stance in which the pupil did not seem to understand. He was 
given a cylinder and asked to come to the front of the room and 
compare the measurements of the diameter and the circumference, 
which he did. The measurements made by the pupil were observed 
with keen interest on the part of the rest of the class. After the 
relative ratio between diameter and circumference had been dis- 
covered, the teacher gave the ratio 31 as approximately accu- 
rate. The remainder of the time was taken in solving problems 
given by the teacher. 


LESSON XXIII 


Aim. To study and observe the teaching of the drill exercise 
with a view to discovering good drill procedure. 


Previous to observation the student should read the discussion 
on the drill exercise found in Lesson XXXIV, pp. 314-321. 


Le GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 


1, Is the drill exercise carried out in a lively manner or does 
it drag? 
ea je stimulus-response situations set rapidly or slowly ? 
. Do you consider the length of the drill period too long, too 
short, or about right ? 
LA drill periods most effectively spaced ? 
. Does the teacher encourage speed of response ? 
< Does the teacher call the name of the pupil before or after 


giving Stimulus ? 
. Are the drill elements so disassociated from the content that 


they can be utilized effectively in other situations? For example, 
suppose the stimuli are the multiplication tables. Is the stimulus, 
say g times 8, conditioned in response upon its place in the table 
of nines or are the pupils taught to respond to it independently of 
its setting; that is, is it being so taught that many will find it 
necessary to say the nines preceding g times 8 before giving the 
correct_response to this stimulus ? 

. If the rote memorizing of prose or poetry is being observed, 
does the-teacher take advantage of experimental evidence as to 
wholes part learning and spaced versus nonspaced learning ? 

9. Does the teacher aid pupils in effectively forming associ- 
ations ? 
LO. Is the drill effectively motivated; that is, do the pupils see 


the purpose of the drill and take a personal interest in it? 
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. Have the patterns been correctly laid before drill? 

; Are the pupils exercising any wrong patterns during the 
drill exercise ? 
alt drill exercise justified from an educational point of 
view ? 


The following is a sample report of an observation accom- 
panying Lesson XXIII: 


The drill lesson which I observed today was well taught. The 
content consisted of the multiplication tables, including the 

“sevens,” “eights,” and “nines.”” The teacher gave the stimulus 
- to the class as a whole and immediately afterwards called upon a 
member of the class to respond. Failure on the part of this pupil 
to respond at once was followed by the raising of the hands of 
those who thought they knew the answer. The teacher did not 
wait for the lagging pupil or for one who gave the wrong response 
but quickly called upon another. I believe this was good practice, 
for it did not allow the pupil time to obtain the answer by a round- 
about way. The immediate association of the correct response with 
the given multiplication stimulus was the desired outcome, and I 
believe the teacher’s method was well suited to obtaining it. 

The exercise lasted about ten minutes. I asked the teacher after 
the class as to the proper length of the drill period in such an 
exercise. She replied, ““While I usually allow about ten minutes 
for a drill exercise in arithmetic, one cannot set any given length 
of time as desirable. The teacher should watch the class for signs 
of loss of interest and stop at that point.” 

The exercise was carried out in a lively manner. It seemed to 
me that everybody was thinking all the time. The teacher so scat- 
tered the questions that no pupil could form any idea as to just 
when he was to be called upon. 


LESSON XXIV 


Aim. To observe the teaching of an appreciation lesson with 
a view to discovering good procedure. 


As a preparation for this observation the student should read 
Lesson XXXVI, pp. 331-347. 


A“. GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 
. Does the teacher appear to appreciate that which he would 
have the pupils appreciate ? 
2. Is the teacher enthusiastic ? 


V5 Does the class as a whole seem to enjoy the lesson ? 


4, Does the teacher require the analysis of technique and form 
to such an extent as to lessen the pupils’ appreciation ? 


rh 
wo Does the teacher distinguish properly between knowledge 
of meaning and knowledge of technique in their effects upon 
appreciation ? 


6. Does the teacher distinguish properly between intellectual 
and emotional appreciation ? 


7. Does the teacher make sure that first impressions are 
pleasing ? 
8. Are the pupils given plenty of opportunity to indulge in their 
enjoyment ? 
/9. Is the appreciation lesson appropriate to the age of the 
pupils? 
10. Are the general aims of an appreciation lesson attained ? 


1. Is the lesson justified as an educational outcome? 
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The following is a sample report of an observation accom- 
panying Lesson XXIV: 


The aim of the lesson which I observed today was to develop an 
appreciation of Greek architecture. I did not consider the lesson 
entirely successful, although for the most part the pupils seemed 
to enjoy it. The teacher lacked enthusiasm. She knew the facts 
about Greek architecture, but it was evident from her voice and 
bearing that she was not very enthusiastic about teaching them. 
In my search for reasons for this impression on my part I concluded 
that it could be traced to the fact that the teacher hardly changed 
her position during the lesson. Her facial expression changed but 
little, and her voice was scarcely inflected. Two reports were given 
by the pupils, and they did much to add to the interest of the 
group. Aside from the fact that the teacher seemed to lack the 
necessary enthusiasm, the lesson was in all respects effectively 
conducted. Attention was called to Greek forms of architecture 
in the neighboring community. This brought forth fresh interest 
in the subject. I believe the lesson would have been improved had 
the teacher used pictures more freely to bring out the contrasts in 
the different forms of architecture. 

The aim of the lesson was justified as an educational outcome, 
for an interest in architectural design will do much to add pleasure 
to living. 


SN 


LESSON XXV 


Aim. To observe the developmental method with a view to un- 
derstanding better its use in the teaching process. 


Previous to observation the student should read as prepara- 
tion the discussion on the developmental method found in 
Lesson XXXV, pp. 322-330. 


GUIDE TO OBSERVATION AND REPORT 


ois the lesson largely conversational or is it in the form of a 
lecture ? 

2. If the lesson is largely conversational in type, do you think 
it wowld be improved by greater use of the lecture method ? 

3. If the lesson is largely lecture in type, do you think it would 
be improved by greater use of the deductive method ? 

4, Isthe lesson largely inductive or deductive ? 

a the lesson is largely inductive in type, do you think it 
would be improved by greater use of the deductive method? 

6. If the inductive method of attack is used, is the new idea 
properly tested in the light of the pupils’ experience? Is the 
generalization, or new idea, a discovery on the part of the class 
or a revélation on the part of the teacher? 

Ve Tf the lesson is largely deductive in type, do you think it 
could be improved by greater use of the inductive method ? 

8. Is‘there evidence that the teacher has clearly thought through 
the teaching process before meeting the class? 

Vp. Do the pupils seem to have a satisfactory background of 
experience with which to appreciate the new idea? 
10. Does the teacher effectively marshal the pupils’ world of 


clear ideas in preparation to the introduction of the new idea? 
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ae the pupils take an active or a passive attitude toward the 
problem ? 


12. If the pupils take a passive attitude toward the problem, can 
you locate the difficulty ? 


The following is a sample report of an observation accom- 
panying Lesson XXV: 


It was the teacher’s aim in the lesson which I observed today 
to develop rules for finding the circumference of a circle when the 
radius or diameter is given and for finding the radius or diameter 
when the circumference is given. The lesson was of the conversa- 
tional-development type. Miss XXX was very skillful in so utiliz- 
ing the pupils’ experience that it was employed to best advantage 
in obtaining the new idea. She did not lecture to them, but in- 
stead asked them questions. The pupils themselves did the dis- 
covering. The new idea was then a discovery on the part of the 
class rather than a revelation on the part of the teacher. As soon 
as a rule was established it was tested, and then used to work 
several problems. This served to fix it in mind. 

There was every evidence that the teacher had carefully thought 
through the lesson before meeting the class. Her materials were 
in readiness. Every move or verbal expression counted. The rules 
were effectively developed, and every pupil in the room gave evi- 
dence of ability to apply them. 
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PART III 


INTRODUCTION 


In the study of Part III the student will learn something of 
the nature and purpose of practice teaching with a view to 
developing the proper attitude toward the work. Many student 
teachers fail at first because they do not appreciate the serious 
nature of the task. They do not accept full responsibility from 
the start, but instead, as in college classes, take matters lightly, 
trusting to the teacher in charge to see that everything ends 
well. This attitude is fatal to the student teacher. He is not 


_ now dealing with inert material as in other laboratories, but 


instead with boys and girls who will test his power from the 
beginning. The problem is his; and although a supervisor may 
make suggestions or, if necessary, take over the class, there is 
nothing a supervisor can do while the student teacher is actually 
in charge. Hence he must come fully prepared, ready for any 
emergency. There is no dry-land swimming in practice teaching. 

Several lesson plans are included in Part III. They are of 
various types and deal with different subjects. The student 
teacher must select the type which seems best suited to the 
task, and begin to prepare a plan for the first lesson at least one 
week before he begins teaching. While he is preparing the les- 
son plans he should be studying carefully Lessons XXIX to 
XXXII inclusive. Frequent conferences with the supervisor at 


this point may save costly mistakes. Lessons XXVI to XXVIII 


inclusive should also be read in the interim between observation 
and actual teaching. These lessons will serve to give a philo- 
sophical background for that which follows. 
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Aim. To obtain the proper attitude with respect to practice 
teaching. 


Amount of practice teaching necessarily indeterminate. In 
many states a minimum number of lessons is required by law 
for the issuance of a license, but nowhere should practice teach- 
ing cease until the student fully demonstrates that he can teach. 
This ability should be the final test for the issuance of a license. 
It is not uncommon for the supervisor to find a student who 
looks upon the hours of teaching and observation as some for- 
mal requirement that must be met as part of the prescribed 
course. Such a student has a wholly wrong attitude and is | 
likely to meet with serious difficulties in acquiring the technique _| 
of teaching. Only a total lack of moral sense can account fora | 
student teacher’s appearing before a class of pupils with this | 
timeserving attitude. Such an attitude in the student’s academic 
classes means loss largely to the student, but in the practice 
school it entails loss for pupils who by age and position are un- 
able to defend themselves. Each minute lost in a classroom of 
thirty pupils means a half-hour of lost time. The student 
teacher who is inclined to take practice teaching lightly should 
consider this. Nothing less than his greatest effort can be ac- 
ceptable to those in charge of the training school, who have as 
their first consideration the well-being of the pupils. 

Proper attitude of student teacher one of eagerness to take 
full advantage of his opportunity. The student teacher should 
not look upon practice teaching as a burden or a requirement 
but rather as a privilege. Once out in the profession the oppor- 
tunities for receiving constructive help are, in most systems, all 
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too few. The teacher must struggle on with only his experience 
as a student instructor to serve as a guide and a basis for self- 
improvement. As a student teacher he is with those who are 
anxious to see him improve. His improvement is a codperative 
undertaking upon which both his success and that of the super- 
visor depend. Here is an opportunity for codperation in a task 
which cannot be but interesting and profitable for both if the 
proper attitude can be maintained by the practice teacher. 

Improvement in teaching has no limit. One of the most in- 
teresting features of the teacher’s work is that there is no limit 
to the improvement which it is possible to make. So complex 
is the process of classroom teaching that perfection may be more 
nearly attained in almost any other field. This fact adds zest 
to the work of one whose training has developed ideals of teach- 
ing and criteria for recognizing one’s own improvement. Hence 
the teacher does not leave the training school a finished prod- 
uct but, like the newly graduated surgeon, must expect to im- 
prove with experience. He can teach, however, and in this 
respect he is far above the position of the untrained beginner. 
If his attitude has been right he has also developed ideals that 
will carry him far on the road to perfection and offer him a 
never-ending source of pleasure. 

Most students can become good teachers. The old saying 
that teachers are born and not made has just enough truth in 
it to make it dangerous. It would be just as true to say that 
mathematicians are born and not made. Certain innate abilities, 
of course, must be present in either case; but, granting these, 
training as a second factor must be combined with the former 
to produce the finished product. The good teacher is not the 
one who is born with a teaching instinct. More likely he has 
been the product of years of effort. As there is no royal road to 
a knowledge of geometry, so there is no royal road to the ability 
to teach. The student must be content with the fact that there 
is a road and have the patience and faith to follow it. 
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Formal period of teacher training necessary to meet require- 
ments of modern schools. As civilization becomes more and 
more complex, the task of utilizing the vast social inheritance 
in the process of preparing individuals to meet the needs of 
modern life becomes greater and greater. This fact alone would 
indicate an increasing need of more thorough preparation on 
the part of those who are to enter the profession of teaching. 
Add to this, however, the fact that the home is taking less and 
less part in the process of fitting the child for life, and it can 
readily be seen that the training required of one preparing to 
teach must expand considerably. Not only is it now necessary 
that the teacher know the subject matter; it is also necessary 
that he have a philosophy of education, a knowledge of the laws 
governing mental development, and a developed technique in 
the process of teaching. That this training is producing teachers 
who can teach more effectively than the untrained teacher of 
the past there is good evidence. In a study conducted by 
Superintendent Spaulding at Newton, Massachusetts, a few 
years ago, he repeated an examination in a few fundamental 
subjects given to children of the same grade about forty years 
previously. The tests revealed that although children today 
study a much richer curriculum they do better in the funda- 
mentals than did the pupils of the earlier day. Of course, one 
may say that part of this improvement in classroom instruction 
is owing to better texts, better-equipped classrooms, and longer 
terms of school ; but it is very probable that much of it is owing 
to improved teaching methods. The best teachers today are 
highly skilled, and even the average teacher is able to teach 
much more effectively than did the teachers in the past. 

Development of technique important factor in preparation 
to teach. There is a saying to the effect that we learn to do 
by doing, which has a deal of meaning for those who are about 
to end the period of their general training by teaching under 
highly supervised conditions. All the previously studied theory 
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amounts to nothing if it does not culminate in effective tech- 
nique in the classroom; and this culmination is brought about 
only through the process of actual teaching. With all our theory, 
the importance of which we would in no wise minimize here, 
one learns to teach by teaching. In saying that one learns to 
teach by teaching, however, we do not mean to give the idea 
that all teaching leads to improvement. The extent to which 
student teaching may lead to improvement will depend upon 
the theoretical background with which one goes into the class- 
room, the desire to improve, and the method of attacking the 
problem of teaching. For various reasons, years of experience 
do not always improve the teaching process. The most com- 
mon reason for this is that the teacher has no standard for 
judging his own teaching. He is not always aware of his own 
shortcomings, and, even if he were, he would have no idea of 
how to go about the task of improving himself. During the 
period of student teaching the prospective teacher further de- 
velops his ideals of classroom instruction, learns to evaluate his 
procedure, and reduces his technique to the level of habit. 
Great care needed in reducing technique to habit, making 
sure of desirable forms of procedure. As the beginning student 
of the violin may acquire improper ways of holding the instru- 
ment or the bow, so the beginning teacher may develop bad 
forms of questioning, disciplining, etc. Hence it is important 
that the teacher use the proper procedure from the very start. 
Though his procedure be stiff and formal at first, the form must 
be correct. To this end he must make detailed lesson plans, have 
them approved by the supervisor, and follow them carefully. 
Meaning of formalism in beginning stages of student teach- 
ing. As we noted above, the early stage of student teaching 
must of necessity be dominated by a well-formulated proce- 
dure. At this point the student’s attention must be concentrated 
largely upon technique. He must study the fitness and order 
of his questions, the manner and rate of asking them, and their 
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effectiveness as judged by the response of the pupils. He is 
becoming acquainted with the tools and their use. Hence much 
of his attention must now be directed upon himself. His posi- 
tion in the early stage of student teaching is much like that of 
the baseball player who is being trained to bat. The player is 
told what should be his approximate distance from the plate, 
what angle each foot should take with respect to the side of the 
plate, what should be the position of his body at various stages 
in the process of hitting, how he should grasp the bat, etc. It is 
easy to see how much of his attention at this stage of his train- 
ing is directed away from the actual hitting of the ball and upon 
the manner of hitting it. In time, however, this manner be- 
comes habitual. Grace of movement follows, and more and 
more of his attention can be directed upon hitting the ball. 

So with the student teacher. He must go through the stage of 
formalism in his training if he is ultimately to attain complete 
mastery of the art. Technique must in time be reduced to habit, 
so that the teacher can give little thought to the art of question- 
ing and attend to the pupils themselves. Not until this stage 
has been reached is the student a real teacher. Professor H. W. 
Nutt writes as follows on the meaning of the formal period: 

A final most vital point that should be noted is that it is not the fact 
that one is studying his teaching performance in a training school under 
the direction of an expert supervisor, or the fact that he is studying his 
teaching performance in a public school without the help of any one, 
that makes his training formal or otherwise, but it is the fact that one 
turns his whole attention to the study of the tools of teaching and makes, 
for the time being, their essential characteristics his whole concern. This 
taking time off from the job of teaching, in either case, in order to master 
the tools with which to do the job most efficiently is formal study and 
formal training. In each case the teacher studies the tools for their own 


sakes, and tries them out until he discovers how they work and why they - 


work, then practice soon puts them in the realm of habit and the teacher 
is freed from the formalism of his training. 


1H. W. Nutt, The Supervision of Instruction, p. 14. Riverside Textbooks 
in Education Series. Reprinted by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company, 
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Analogy between training of teacher and baseball player 
imperfect. Like most analogies the one given above is good at 
only a few points. The main discrepancy in this case comes 
from the fact that the baseball player is trained to bat pre- 
viously to the opening of the ball-playing season, whereas the 
teacher must get his training during the heat of real action. He 
must teach while learning to teach. Hence he must expect close 
and exacting supervision. He must be willing to conform to the 
suggestions of those responsible for the welfare of the pupils. 
He must take care that his plans are submitted and approved 
in time to permit changes, if necessary. Above all, he should 
be determined to learn as rapidly as possible, so that the loss 
incurred by the pupils may be reduced to a minimum. 

Carefully prepared plans make good teaching possible from 
the beginning. The welfare of the pupils demands that the 
student teachers begin teaching with plans that have been 
worked out in full detail. This method will make it possible 
for the average student teacher to teach successfully from the 
beginning. This is necessary, for even in a private training 
school our first duty is toward the pupils. No sacrifice on their 
part should ever be expected. The beginning teacher must, as 
far as possible, make up for his lack of experience by preparing 
detailed plans and following carefully the suggestions of his 
supervisor. Each lesson taught, even the first, must be a good 
lesson, for after all the training school is a school, and children 
in it are being fitted for life’s activities. 


SELECTED READINGS 


Nutt, H. W. The Supervision of Instruction, pp. 7-15. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1920. 
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Aim. To develop an appreciative understanding of the nature 
and purpose of the lesson plan. 


Desirability of preparing lesson plans. There is no question 
about the desirability of making plans before attempting to 
teach a lesson. All projects, whether they be the leading of an 
army in battle or the building of a house, require that the main 
points of procedure be clearly outlined in advance of the actual 
activity. To do otherwise would be ruinous to the general or 
the contractor. The building of a house does not proceed from 
moment to moment according to the whims of the builder, but 
instead the plans are fully laid in advance. The teacher like- 
wise, in preparing to teach a lesson, is getting ready for a pro- 
longed and highly complicated activity. The strategy for a 
successful attack on the lesson may require forethought equal 
to that of the general. There is almost no limit to the care and 
shrewdness with which the teacher’s plans may be laid. On the 
other hand, he may make no plans at all, but his chances of real 
success under such conditions are no greater than those of 
the general who should twirl his thumbs up to the moment of 
battle and then order a charge without knowledge of the sur- 
rounding country or the size and condition of the enemy’s 
forces. The following quotation from Colvin shows well the 
purpose of the lesson plan: 


A lesson plan, however, is in a small way similar to a plan of battle. 
The general in command must know his main objectives and his detailed 
aims ; he must further have his method of reaching these objectives very 
clearly worked out in advance of the actual engagement. While many 
things may occur during the fighting to cause him to modify both aims 
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and methods, the fact that he has planned what to do in advance will 
help him to change Getails intelligently. Further, certain main objec- 
tives must be realized if he is to win the engagement at all. It is equally 
true that while no teacher can foresee all the questions that he should 
ask in advance of the actual lesson, the teacher who goes into the class 
without a very definite idea of what his most important questions are to 
be and how they should be framed, is not likely to formulate them well 
on the spur of the moment. 


Degree of detail in plans depends upon experience. It is 
highly desirable, if not indispensable, that the beginner prepare 
his plans in the minutest detail; but he soon must learn to 
abbreviate more and more, until a few sentences jotted down 
in haste serve as a plan from which a masterly lesson may be 
taught. Time does not permit the classroom teacher to make 
detailed plans in every subject. His classes are too many, and 
other duties crowd in to occupy his time. The abbreviated plan 
must serve the purpose of a more detailed one. It must stand 
for bold type in the foreground which, when in use, fades 
gradually away, leaving the details of procedure to be read, 
much as the type thrown upon the screen at the photoplay gives 
way to that which seems to emerge from beneath it. Such plans, 
however, are not likely to be made by one who has not at some 
time prepared fully detailed plans. The purpose of having the 
beginner make detailed plans is twofold: first, in order that he 
may teach effectively from the start ; secondly, in order that he 
may be able ultimately to prepare and use abbreviated plans 
which will serve effectively the purpose of detailed ones. 

First plans of student teacher should be detailed. As inti- 
mated in the foregoing paragraph, the student teacher should 
begin by making detailed plans. Were it advisable from the 
standpoint of one interested only in the training of teachers to 


1Stephen S. Colvin,‘ The Lesson Plan and its Value to the Student-Teacher,” 
in The Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, p. 206. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. Re- 
printed by permission. 
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let him discover the need for such plans by floundering around 
at the beginning, consideration of the children would make 
such procedure impossible. It is a common objection on the 
part of beginning teachers that to follow out completely de- 
tailed plans makes the procedure wooden by not allowing for 
the situations likely to arise. It makes impossible, they say, 
the free and easy atmosphere that obtains during the teaching 
by the regular classroom teacher. In this they are right. How- 
ever, correctness of procedure must take precedence over grace- 
fulness of performance if full effectiveness is finally to be 
obtained. The beginning student of the violin may handle the 
bow less gracefully while under the tutelage of the master, but 
when those activities are relegated to the background of con- 
sciousness the properly trained student of the violin has both 
effectiveness and grace. The improperly trained student can 
have the latter only. So with the student teacher. His teaching 
at first will of necessity be somewhat formal and wooden. His 
questions must be carefully prepared in advance, and his plans 
carried out to the letter. However, as he develops skill and 
poise in presenting the subject matter he will be able to deviate 
slightly from the plans and yet attain the objectives of the 
lesson. Then the plans may become more and more abbreviated 
until they are reduced to a size suitable to the needs of a regular 
classroom teacher. 


SELECTED READINGS 


CoLvin, STEPHEN S. “The Lesson Plan and its Value to the Student-Teacher,” 

in The Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 

. Education, chap. ii, pp. 190-212. Public School Publishing Company, 

Bloomington, Illinois. The student will find this a very valuable discussion. 

McMorry, C. A., and McMurry, F. M. The Method of the Recitation, 

chap. xiv, pp. 329-339. The Macmillan Company, 1903. Deals with the 
lesson plan. 
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Aim. To become able to orient a lesson in terms of remote and 
immediate aims. 


The importance of a remote aim is clear to all who give the 
question thought. The teacher who does not know what he is 
striving to accomplish day by day may be likened to the lost 
woodsman who merely walks and walks. If by any chance one 
hour’s journey leads in the same direction as that which was 
taken during the preceding hour, the wanderer still has no as- 
surance that his direction of travel is not directly opposite to 
that in which the desired haven lies. On the contrary, the 
teacher who is aware of the educational outcomes or the remote 
aims for which he is striving may be likened to the woodsman 
who is guided in his travel by sun, moon, stars, or compass. 
Each step brings him nearer his objective. His step is lighter 
and quicker because he is spurred on by the thought that he is 
going somewhere and that each step brings him nearer his goal. 

Knowledge of ultimate goals demands a philosophy of educa- 
tion. If the teacher is to direct the development of those in his 
charge he must first have answered in his own mind such ques- 
tions as Why does society set up such an institution as the 
school? What is the purpose of education in a democracy? 
When is an individual educated? What truly educational ex- 
periences are offered by the subjects I intend to teach? To 
what extent should allowance be made for individual differ- 
ences? To be able to answer intelligently such questions as 
these gives point to the daily lessons while they are being 
taught. The teacher who has ultimate goals in mind has criteria 
for determining what in each lesson should be emphasized and 
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what slighted or omitted. He is able to select the fundamentals 
and to apportion wisely the effort of the pupils. To quote 
Professor Stephen S. Colvin': 


It may be objected that in a practical course philosophical considera- 
tions have no place. And to this I would agree if such questions were 
merely philosophical—that is, if they issued in no practical con- 
sequences. It is, however, of the utmost importance that the teacher 
should have a broad and generous conception of his calling; that he 
should comprehend the relation of things; that he should have large 
objectives that extend his vision beyond the immediate work that he is 
doing, that give him an insight into its significance, and a means of 
evaluating its details in terms of something more comprehensive and 
important. This broad point of view is particularly necessary for the 
prospective high-school teacher, who often is content to teach his sub- 
ject merely as a ‘“‘subject,” and whose greatest single fault is the “‘hear- 
ing of lessons” ; who all too frequently does not know where he is going, 
but simply that he is “on his way.” For the elementary teacher, this 
broader outlook may not be as essential. Instructors in the lower grades 
are held down to very definite courses of study, to be taught according 
to carefully prescribed methods with definitely stated and measurable 
results. The high-school teacher, however, has large autonomy in many 
instances, and unless he has a stock of “free ideas” to aid him, his aims 
in teaching, as well as his methods, are likely to be largely of the trial- 
and-error variety. 


Teacher without ultimate aim becomes interested in subject 
matter rather than in pupil’s development. The teacher who, 
owing to lack of a philosophy of education, is not striving 
toward goals formulated in terms of pupils’ development, soon 
becomes a teacher of subjects rather than a developer of pupils. 
The subjects become ends in themselves, and the pupils are 
made to conform to them. The needs of pupils vary from year 
to year ; but the subject is a constant. Lessons are given in unit 
doses of so many pages per day. After a few years’ experience 

1“The Lesson Plan and its Value to the Student-Teacher,” in The Eight- 


eenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, p. ror. 


Public School Publishing Compaay, Bloomington, Illinois. Reprinted by 
permission. 
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in teaching a given subject, such a teacher can tell just what is 
to be covered each day of the semester. All class activity be- 
comes formal and deadening, the individual being lost sight of 
in the routine of the procedure. 

Teacher with ultimate aim centers his attention upon pupils. 
The teacher with an ultimate aim centers his attention upon the 
pupils, the subjects becoming instrumentalities by means of 
which he gives the pupils such experiences as will enable them 
later to function properly as members of society. The emphasis 
placed upon a given section of a book will depend entirely upon 
_ the pupils’ needs. Likewise, the rate of progress through the 
book, the order in which chapters are assigned, the amount of 
reference material included, will vary from time to time, de- 
pending upon the needs of the class. Such a teacher will not be 
a slave to form; his interest will be centered in function. He is 
a molder of men and women, not a specialist interested in his- 
tory or mathematics for its own sake. Each class presents a 
new problem, for pupils differ and the task of adjusting mate- 
rials to their needs is one which ever calls for psychological 
‘insight and the development of new skills. Hence there is little 
danger of his getting into a rut. Life’s work for the teacher 
under these conditions becomes, as it is to all those who create, 
a never-ending source of interest. 

Ultimate outcomes or aims should, for a time, be stated at 
beginning of each lesson plan. The writer has listed previously 
the ultimate outcomes which may be expected of each subject. 
During the stage of beginning teaching, in which the student 
is preparing detailed plans, it is recommended that those out- 
comes which are applicable and for which the teacher is striving 
should be listed under ‘‘Remote aims” in the lesson plan. The 
student should not only write the intended remote aim but 
think about the importance of it and the possibility of attaining 
it. This practice will help him to think of teaching in terms of 
goals for the pupils. 
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Immediate aim and its relation to remote aim. The remote | 
aim should be followed by a statement of the immediate aim. 
The immediate aim signifies the goal of the lesson and should 
be clearly in mind during the preparation of the lesson plan. 
This is necessary if all activities are to focus upon an outcome. 
The focusing of activities brings unity to the lesson, much as 
bringing each sentence into relation to the topic sentence results 
in unity in the construction of a paragraph. Each activity is 
part of a larger activity which itself is focused upon an outcome. 
In this manner there is developed a hierarchy of outcomes cul- 
minating in one of the three outcomes as formulated by Inglis; 
or one of the four enumerated by Bonser, namely, civic effi- 
ciency, social efficiency, health, and culture. To illustrate, let 
us suppose that we are preparing a history lesson dealing with 
the organization of the new government after the American 
Revolution. Our immediate aim in the lesson may be to bring 
about an understanding on the part of the class of the relation 
between the newly created departments of government and the 
needs of the people. The attainment of this understanding will 
necessitate the discussion of many subtopics, such as the basis 
of state representation, the relation of executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches to each other, or the means of appointing or 
electing to office. The discussion of each topic is a small unit of 
teacher and pupil activity having an aim of its own leading to 
the immediate aim of the lesson. We can describe such a lesson 
diagrammatically by letting a V-shaped symbol, as >, represent 
such a unitary teacher-pupil activity as the need of investing 
the three functions of government in three distinct official 
bodies. The number of these unitary activities and their rela- 
tion to each other will depend upon the lesson that is being 
taught. If all are about equal in importance and codrdinate in 
their relations, we may represent the lesson by such a symbol 


e x8 ; 
as 2 , In which the outer V represents the fact that the 
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three inner V’s lead to or culminate in the lesson outcome. In 
case these unitary activities are not all codrdinate, but instead 
the attack upon one necessitates the mastery of one or more of 
the others, we may represent the situation by such a symbol 


pe Be ee 
as > or os or — Hence we see the lesson as 


a unitary whole composed of smaller units properly related and 
focused. In the same way we may think of a course in history 
or any other subject as a group of lesson units properly related 
and focused. We may represent a course of twelve lessons 
diagrammatically as follows: 


Fic. 32. Properly Aligned Aims in a Given Subject 


Lessons 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 and Lessons 7, 8, and 9 work toward 
aims of higher rank than those of the daily lesson, yet are 
subsidiary to the ultimate goal of the course. Lessons 10, 11, 
and 12 bring the two former groups of lessons to bear more 
directly upon the ultimate outcome of the course. In the same 
manner several courses may lead to one of the more remote 
goals of education, say civic and social efficiency. This goal, 
however, is subsidiary to a more remote one, for surely civic 
and social efficiency are not ends in themselves. The diagram 
on page 246 represents more completely the situation. 
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Thus we see that there is a hierarchy of aims involved in 
teaching. They are related to one another, and if our courses 
and lessons are well planned they lead to some encompassing 
aim; for example, call it complete living. The remote aims 
that we have listed in the earlier part of this book under the va- 
rious subjects are very remote but not ultimate. They are sub- 
sidiary to higher aims. However, they are ultimate enough for 


W 
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Fic. 33. Properly Aligned Aims for a Group of Related Subjects 


classroom purposes. It is highly improbable that in the average 
schoolroom the teacher will so center his attention upon the 
ultimate goals that he will fail to attain those more immediate, 
yet such a thing is conceivable. The teacher must at all times 
be correctly oriented, and the accomplishment of the daily 
tasks alone makes this orientation valuable. As one may fail 
to see the forest because of the trees, it is equally possible that 
one may fail to see the trees because of the forest. 

Immediate aim must represent a goal and not an outlined 
statement of the assignment. If the aim is to function in deter- 
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mining the method of attack, the immediate aim must represent 
a goal and not an outlined statement of the assignment. An aim 
is useless unless it serves to focus the activities of the class 
period toward something. The teacher of history, for example, 
who in preparing to teach a lesson on the organization of the 
government after the American Revolution should state as his 
immediate aim, “To discuss the coming into being of the various 
departments of government,” is merely making a summarized 
statement of the nature of the lesson. Just to discuss or explain 
can never be an end. Even the most immediate aim must rep- 
resent some change in the pupils. The lesson must cause them 
to appreciate something, must give added information, and 
must build up new attitudes or change old ones. 

Immediate aim must lead in direction of remote aim. It isa 
common fault of student teachers that their immediate aims 
do not lead in the direction of the stated remote aim. If, 
for example, the remote aim given for a spelling lesson is to 
have the pupils spell such words as are commonly used in writ- 
ing and the immediate aim is to have the pupils master the 
spelling of five words, among them the word “gyneolatry,” we 
have an example of an immediate aim that is not in line with 
the remote aim. Again, the teacher who in preparing a lesson 
in elementary arithmetic gives as the remote aim the ability 
to solve such mathematical problems as arise in everyday life 
and gives as the immediate aim the mastery of the method of 
extracting cube root is attempting to go north by going east. 
The student should assure himself in each lesson that the im- 
mediate aim leads not only to a worthy remote aim but to the 
one stated at the beginning of the lesson plan. 

Methods and aims must not be confused. The teacher who 
says “My immediate aim of today is to have the pupils go to 
the board and put on the first ten problems, etc.” is confusing 
methods and aims. He should ask himself why he is having 
those problems put upon the board. His first answer to this 
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question will probably be at least part of his immediate aim. 
As we said above, his aim always terminates with the pupil, 
never with a method of bringing the material before the pupil. 

Teacher must limit his aims to that which he can accomplish 
in lesson. It must ever be remembered that to attempt too 
many things in a lesson results in doing nothing well. The old 
adage, “All that you do, do with your might; things done by 
halves are never done right,” was never truer than when applied 
to teaching. If we are trying to effect changes in our pupils 
and are not merely teaching books and courses, we can seldom 
afford to brush lightly over many things. It is much better to 
drive home a few fundamentals than to give a smattering of 
poorly organized details. The details fall easily into line if the 
fundamental elements are comprehended. 

Remote and external goals in mind of teacher and immediate 
interests and goals of pupils should not conflict. As we have 
said before, the teacher must never lose sight of the remote 
goals in the process of directing pupil activity. This, however, 
does not imply that he is to force upon children the aims which 
are external to them; that is, aims which do not grow out of 
their social lives. The teacher must rather enter into the 
activities at the level of the pupils, skillfully setting such situa- 
tions as will direct their experience toward goals which are de- 
sirable. We learn to live by living, but not by living in any 
way. It is in that subtle and skillful directing which, on the 
one hand, does not destroy the naturalness of the child’s 
activity while, on the other hand, it successfully guides and 
directs this activity that the secret of good teaching lies. The 
obtaining of such a condition is, however, a task for a master, 
in which the novice need not expect to succeed fully with any- 
thing less than years of effort. 

Schools not equipped fully to carry out ideals of pupil direc- 
tion. The school system is a gigantic social institution and as 
such will be changed but slowly. Normal and healthy move- 
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ments here, as in the case of other large phases of social activity, 
such as war, church, and home, take centuries for completion. 
The possibilities of the Dewey conception of education are be- 
ginning to dawn upon us of the teaching profession. However, 
we find the very physical structure and equipment of school 
buildings, to say nothing of the popular mind, suited to an old 
order and almost entirely out of harmony with the new. We as 
teachers, whether individually or collectively, cannot change all 
this ina day. We must be patient and, taking conditions as we 
find them, lose no opportunity to inject into our practice such 
elements as are in keeping with the schools of tomorrow and at 
the same time not so entirely out of harmony with the schools 
of today as to cause confusion. 
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Aim. To learn to make satisfactory plans for the first few 
lessons. 


Selection of unit of material to be taught, first step in making 
lesson plan. The student will begin the task of preparing the 
lesson plan by selecting a unit of subject matter suitable to a 
class period of instruction. Since lessons should be assigned 
as far as possible by topics rather than by pages, the material 
selected will be organized round some central thought or activ- 
ity. The amount of text material will be determined (1) by the 
text treatment of the topic selected, (2) by the length of time 
to be given to the recitation, and (3) by the degree of difficulty 
offered by the subject. The student teacher should consult the 
supervisor upon this point. 

Formulation of educational goals which unit of material is 
suited to promote, second step in making lesson plan. Having 
selected the unit of material, the student teacher will consider 
next the reasons for giving the pupils the experiences contained 
in the subject matter. First he will consider the major out- 
comes of education to which this material may be expected to 
lead. Is it economic, social, or cultural efficiency? Let us sup- 
pose that it is to lead to economic and social efficiency. Each 
of these very encompassing outcomes contains many goals just 
below it in rank. For example, social efficiency is made up of 
many specific adjustments, such as the ability to get the point of 
view of others, ability properly to evaluate one’s personal social 
experiences, due regard for the rights of others in all personal 
contacts and relationships, a proper sense of one’s social obliga- 


tions, and the ability to recognize the proper relationships of 
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one group to another. Once the student determines the remote 
outcomes in terms of attitudes or abilities for which the unit of 
material is most suited to prepare, he is in a position to formu- 
late the immediate goals which are possible and which are 
directed toward the given remote goals. 

Determining and listing devices to be used, third step in pre- 
paring lesson plan. After the student teacher has determined 
the unit of instructional material and the outcomes both im- 
mediate and remote for which he is to strive, he is in a position 
to consider the devices most suitable to his lesson project. The 
devices used will depend, of course, upon the content of the 
lesson and the nature of the outcomes to be striven for. In 
formulating the intellectual devices it is clear that the device of 
lecturing might be justified at one point and the use of develop- 
mental questioning at another. The teacher while looking 
through the material to be presented to the class should deter- 
mine the intellectual devices that he intends to use. He will 
determine also the material devices which he will need. These 
should be listed, as then it is necessary only to look over the list 
before class to determine whether or not the needed materials 
are present. The supervisor also is in a position to suggest any 
desirable change in the physical equipment (see Lesson Plan, 
Pp. 272-273). 

Relating new lesson to old, fourth step in making lesson plan. 
Having selected a suitable unit of material, determined the out- 
comes to be striven for, and listed the devices to be used, the 
student teacher is now in a position to outline his attack upon 
the lesson. This outline should be placed under some such 
caption as “Description of Plan of Attack upon Lesson.” The 
first part of this outline will come under the subcaption “Sum- 
mary of Previous Lesson” or better perhaps “Relating Previous 
Lesson to Lesson of Today” (see Forms A and B, pp. 259-275). 
In the first plans, the student teacher should state in detail what 
is to be done (see pages 259-277). The method should be quite 
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fully expressed or implied in the description. It is not enough 
to say “Bring out such and such facts by questioning.” The 
questions should be listed, fully written out. There are, of 
course, various ways of summing up the previous lesson. In 
some instances it may be done by the teacher’s using the lecture 
form. At other times a series of well-directed questions bring- 
ing out and summing up the work of the previous lesson is most 
desirable. Much depends upon the time at the teacher’s dis- 
posal and the stage of the daily lesson in the project under way. 
It takes more time to sum up a lesson by questioning than by 
lecturing, but it is generally more profitable to the pupils. The 
student teacher will note on pages 259 and 273 the two methods 
of summing up the previous lesson. It is not enough, however, to 
sum up the lesson of the previous day ; yesterday’s lesson should 
be made to serve as an introduction to today’s, to put the pupils 
in readiness to think about and understand that which is com- 
ing (see Lesson Plan, pp. 265-266). 

Describing attack upon body of lesson, fifth step in preparing 
lesson plan. The fifth step in preparing the lesson plan will 
come under the caption “Attack upon Body of Lesson” (see les- 
son plans on pages 259-281). The form of the work at this part 
of the plan will not differ from that under the subcaption ‘ Re- 
lating New Lesson to Old.” It is while laying plans for this part 
of the lesson that the student teacher must keep immediate and 
remote aims constantly before him, for, as we noted in an earlier 
part of this text, outcomes are the result of method as well as 
of content; that is, methods employed to obtain one outcome 
will not serve in getting another. The plan of attack upon the 
lesson body should provide for a summary. It may be very 
short, in some instances merely an enumeration of the points 
made. This summing up is well provided for on page 260. 

The assignment, sixth step in preparing lesson plan. Certain 
aims should govern the assigning of the lesson if it is to be an 
effective guide to the pupils in the preparation of the work for 
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the following day (see Form A, p. 269). The student should list 
these aims after the caption “Assignment of Lesson” and then 
be guided by them in working out the plan of assignment. 
Although the assignment of the lesson is one of the most im- 
portant functions of the teacher, good assignments are seldom 
made. The writer believes that the following of aims in making 
lesson assignments will do much to improve the assignments 
and to form habits of care at this important point in the daily 
lesson (see Form A, p. 260, for a well worked-out plan of 
assignment). 

Submitting plan to supervisor, seventh step in preparing les- 
son plan. After the plan has been completed in preliminary 
form, it should be submitted to the supervisor for criticism. At 
his discretion it should either be left for reading and comment 
or be discussed in person with the teacher. The latter practice 
is much preferable if time permits. The plans should be in the 
hands of the supervisor at least three or four days before the 
lesson is to be taught, to allow ample time for any changes 
which may be required. 

Separation of method and content. Up to this point we have 
been dealing with the steps in content organization. Lesson 
plans may follow this order and yet differ widely in form, de- 
pending upon the extent to which method and content are sepa- 
rated. Writers in the field of supervision differ upon this point. 
Some are inclined to the view that such a separation is an 
artificiality and does not exist in the process of teaching ; hence 
the two should not be separated in making the lesson plan (see 
Lesson Plan, Form A). Others say that to separate method and 
content causes the teacher to attend to each by itself, thus avoid- 
ing the possibility of attention to one factor at the expense of 
the other. It requires a little more time and effort to separate 
method and content, but if such a plan (see Lesson Plan, 
Form B) is more useful we may nevertheless consider it. It is 
possible further to divide method by breaking it up into method 
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and procedure. This plan has the added advantage of preparing 
the teacher for the procedure by naming the procedure before 
meeting it clothed with content matter. For example, the word 
“quiz” prepares the teacher for a question, or the word “dem- 
onstration” for the task of demonstrating. These words stand- 
ing by themselves may be noted readily and serve to give the 
teacher the proper set (see lesson plan, Form C). 

Attention to form necessary in developing skill. The accom- 
plished violinist may attend only to the notes or the theme, but 
the beginner, if he is to develop effective technique, must attend 
to his manner of holding the violin and the bow. Method, or 
form, needs his special attention at this point, and devices that 
will sufficiently direct his attention to his method are justified. 
Of course, in the teaching process there must be a content as 
well. The outcome is important from the beginning. On the 
other hand, as we said above, correct methods, or forms, must 
be established from the first if effective technique is to be de- 
veloped. For this reason, of the three lesson forms suggested 
there is much to be said in favor of Form C for student teachers 
who are just beginning. 

Arrangement of subject matter. The arrangement of the sub- 
ject matter is equally important in every form which the teacher 
may follow. In the first place, if subject matter is separated 
from procedure, the material should be organized under topic 
headings, making units of a size convenient for treatment. The 
topic headings of text material will often furnish such topics. 
Care must be taken that the topics represent units of thought 
and that such units are a vital part of the larger unit which is 
to be comprehended. The student teacher will be guided in this 
process by studying the lesson plans that follow this discussion. 
On the other hand, the arrangement of the topics is equally 
important. In just what order should the units be presented? 
If the lesson plan is based upon a lesson in some text, it will 
often serve to follow the order of topics given there. However, 
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the teacher must be ever critical of the order of arrangement. 
Texts are often written with the subject rather than the learner 
in mind. The topics should be presented in such an order as to 
conform to the general principles of learning. 

Known to unknown. The beginning teacher commonly makes 
the mistake of failing to consider that which the pupils bring 
to the situation, or, if he considers this question, answers it in 
terms of his own apperceptive mass. Either of these attitudes 
is fatal to effective presentation. To quote Dr. Herbert Foster’: 


To say that instruction must take its beginnings in the familiar implies 
that the teacher shall know what is the familiar. He must know the 
“apperceptive mass” of those whom he would instruct. One of the most 
common as well as serious mistakes of the beginning teacher is that of 
overestimating the knowledge and experience of his students. Facts and 
Judgments which are familiar to him and are mistaken by him for the 
acquisitions of his childhood may represent the gradual and unconscious 
acquisition of his college life and be quite unknown to the high school 
boy and girl. The teacher must be able to put himself in the place of the 
student, seeing things through the latter’s eyes, and interpreting them in 
terms of his adolescent experience. 


What a pupil will get from a given experience situation will 
depend upon two factors: that which he brings to the situation, 
and the manner in which the new experience is approached. 
Hence the first topic in the body of the lesson plan will have as 
its purpose the summing up of the previous lesson and the re- 
lating of it to the new. In some lessons, however, the mate- 
rial previously learned will not form a direct background for 
that which is to follow. In this event the subject matter for 
the first of the lesson will have to do with setting up the prob- 
lem and bringing to consciousness such old experiences as will 
enable the pupils effectively to attack that which is new. After 
arranging the subject matter for the introduction of the lesson 
the teacher must arrange the subject matter of the lesson body. 


1Principles of Teaching in Secondary Education, p. 107. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Reprinted by permission. ; 
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Simple to complex. In dealing with the question of simplic- 
ity and complexity of subject matter one must remember that 
what is logically simple may be pedagogically complex and that 
what is logically complex may be pedagogically simple. An 
experience may prove very complex when analyzed and yet to 
the mind appear unitary and simple. One is proceeding from 
the simple to the complex pedagogically when one analyzes a 
flower or a social situation. The total situation is relatively 
simple. It is only as one analyzes to discover the unitary parts © 
and their relation to one another and to the totality that the 
situation becomes complex. Multitudinous relations become 
apparent and complicate matters as one proceeds. On the other 
hand, proceeding from the simple to the complex in such a sub- 
ject as mathematics means the following of the logical order. 
Addition should precede multiplication. Hence we see that go- 
ing from the simple to the complex does not always mean going 
from the part to the whole but may at times mean going from 
the whole to the part, and that what from the standpoint of 
science may seem simple and unitary may not be simple and 
unitary from the standpoint of the pupils’ thinking. The maxim 
“Proceed from the simple to the complex” might better be 
stated, “Go from that which is simple for the pupil to that 
which is complex for him.” The student teacher will do well 
to study his subject matter with a view to presenting it so that 
the principle of proceeding from the simple to the complex 
psychologically is not seriously violated. 

Concrete to abstract. The pupils must begin the study of 
qualities in their relation to the things or situations with which 
they are experienced. The young child knows two sticks of 
candy from three sticks of candy. He connects twoness and 
threeness with each total situation in which he observes this 
quality. In time he is able to deal with three apart from the 
situation. He has advanced from the concrete to the abstract. 
But while we may juggle with qualities in the abstract, our 
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efforts do not function until we come back to concrete situations 
and apply what we have discovered; that is, learning proceeds 
not only from the concrete to the abstract but from the abstract 
back to the concrete. The child learns that 9 and 8 are 17, and 
also that 12 and 5 are 17. These manipulations in the abstract 
are brought back to the concrete and tested when he takes in- 
ventory of such possessions as marbles. The tendency to test 
and the ability to make applications of the generalizations 
formed are the ultimate tests of successful teaching. Hence in 
organizing the subject matter the teacher should be careful to 
proceed from the concrete to the abstract but should also pro- 
vide for application of the principles developed. 

Illustration. Foster reserves the use of the word “‘illustra- 
tion” in connection with lesson development for “that concrete 
material which is employed in formulating the abstraction and 
showing its implication. The concrete which follows the com- 
pleted abstraction is properly application.”+ Abstractions 
should originate in the concrete, and the greater the number of 
good illustrations the more effective the lesson. In an excellent 
discussion of this topic Professor Foster in substance gives the 
following requirements of a good illustration: 

1. The illustration should be familiar to the student.’ 

2. The illustration should be accurate. 

3. The illustration should be as simple as is consistent with 
accuracy and adequacy. 

4. Illustration should be significant; that is, the student 
should know what it is intended to illustrate. 

Procedure. Along with the problem of so arranging the sub- 
ject matter as to attain the aims of the lesson, there must be 


- considered the method of procedure, or the forms of develop- 


ment. Methods have been classified in many ways, but the 
following classification seems best for the purpose of preparing 


1Herbert H. Foster, Principles of Teaching in Secondary Educatior, 
p. 111. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Reprinted by permission. 
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lesson plans: lecture, discussion, recitation, demonstration, and 
drill. No one of these methods can be used to the exclusion of 
the others in any lesson that is successfully taught. There are 
times in any grade or subject when the teacher should lecture. 
The amount of lecturing, however, will depend upon the ma- 
turity of the pupils and the nature of the subject. No hard and 
fast rules can be laid down here. In general, it may be said that 
the lecture and recitation methods are much overworked and 
the discussion and drill methods underworked. One of the im- 
portant outcomes of education is the problem-solving attitude. 
We wish to train pupils to reflect and to accept the problems of 
life as a challenge to their intellectual powers. If this outcome 
is to obtain, a good deal of problem-solving must be done in the 
schools. Instead of asking the pupil to recite upon a given 
topic, it is often much more fruitful to test his knowledge of 
the facts by challenging him to utilize the facts. 
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LESSON PLAN (FORM A, OUTLINE TYPE) 


STUDENT TEACHER: 


SCHOOL: 


1. Remote aims 
a. To develop the habit of generalization and thinking in terms 
of symbols 
b. To be able to solve such problems as are necessary to an under- 
standing and an effective use of materials found in other 
subjects 
c. To lay the basis for further technical training for those who 
are to enter fields requiring higher mathematics 
2. Immediate aims 
a. To teach the squaring and cubing of monomials 
b. To drill on problems until the pupils can readily expand the 
monomials 
3. Physical devices to be used 
a. Blackboard and chalk 
b. Textbook 
4. Description of plan of attack on lesson 
a. Summary of previous lesson 
(1) Define 
(a) Factoring 
(6) Prime number 
(2) Give rules for 
(a) Squaring a monomial 
(6) Cubing a monomial 
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b, Attack on lesson body 

(1) Exchange home-work papers 

(2) Have each member of the class give the answer for a 
problem 

(3) Have any problem that may seem to give difficulty put on 
the board 

(4) Have papers graded (4 per cent off for each mistake) 

(5) Return papers 

(6) After allowing a few minutes for children to look over their 
papers and ask questions, have papers passed forward 

(7) Give squares of the numbers from 1 to 20 

(8) Give cubes of the numbers from 1 to 20 

c. Summary 
(1) Close books 
(2) Give the rules for 
(a) Squaring a monomial 
(6b) Cubing a monomial 
5. Making new assignment 
a. Aims of teacher 

(1) To show how old assignment leads to new work 

(2) To create interest in new lesson 

(3) To point out difficulties 

(4) To give pupils means of determining when a lesson is 
prepared 

b. Preparation for new assignment 

(1) What sign does the square of a positive monomial have ? 

(2) What sign does the square of a negative monomial have ? 

(3) When squaring a monomial, what do you do with 

(a) The exponents of the literal factors ? 
(b) The coefficients ? 

(4) Now suppose that you are given an algebraic expression of 
one term and told that it is a perfect square. In finding 
the square root, what would you do with 

(a) The exponents of the literal factors ? 
(b) The coefficients ? 

(5) Find the square roots of x?, 4x*y?, 1677s*, 64 y?z® 

(6) Find the cube roots of a’, x*, 8°, 216m°n?® 

(7) Test your results by squaring them 
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(8) Formulate a rule for extracting the square root of a 
monomial that is a perfect square 
(9) Substitute (in the foregoing rule) the correct form of the 
~ word “cube” for the forms of the word “‘square” 
c. Assignment: Exercise 52. Write out answers to problems 1 
to 25 


LESSON PLAN (FORM A, COMPOSITION TYPE) 


STUDENT TEACHER: 


SCHOOL: 


Friday, March 11, Fourth Period 


1. Remote aim: To develop an economically efficient being, but 
one possessing an avocational and cultural equipment 
2. Immediate aims 
a. To appreciate the likeness between the working of the plant 
body and of the animal body 
b. To learn the various functions of the plant body—how they 
came about and their purpose 
c. To learn how the parts of the plant work in unison 
3. Devices to be used 
a. General physical: textbooks, blackboard, reference books 
b. Special physical: ink, notebooks, microscopes, slides 
c. Intellectual 
(1) Lesson types: conversational development, recitation, 
experimentation 
(2) Examination type: “True-false” test 
4. Method of attack upon lesson 
a. “‘True-false” test 
(1) In most seed plants the chlorophyll-bearing cells are 
found chiefly in the leaves 
(2) Sugar is always used by the plant as soon as formed 
(3) Change of sugar into starch is not brought about by the 
chlorophyll 
(4) Stored food is found only in the seeds of plants 
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(5) During respiration plants take in oxygen and give off 
carbon dioxide 
(6) In the production of carbohydrates, carbon dioxide is 
taken from the air and oxygen is given off 
(7) During a bright day green plants take in more oxygen 
than they give off 
(8) Leaves are chiefly the parts of the plant from which 
water is chiefly lost by evaporation 
(9) On hot days the evaporation of water from leaves helps 
to cool them 
(10) Air pores on the surface of leaves have nothing to do 
with evaporation 
b. Discussion of answers to test questions 
c. Lesson proper 


Today we take upinorder transpiration, photosynthesis, and respiration. 

Who will give me first of all a definition of transpiration in plants? 
(The process of giving off water in the form of vapor, from the stomata 
of plants, is called transpiration.) 

As we go farther south we find in the damp places trees with large 
leaves, and in the dry places trees with practically no leaves. Can some- 
one explain the first fact—that trees in the damp places of the South 
have larger leaves than those up here? (Discussion: Under humid at- 
mospheric conditions transpiration, other things being equal, is not so 
great as under dry atmospheric conditions. The size of any part of the 
plant is dependent upon a continuous sugar and starch supply. Since 
there is less interference with photosynthesis by water vapor escaping 
through the stomata under humid conditions, more food is manufactured 
than under ordinary conditions. Thus the leaves, which share this food 
with the rest of the plant, grow larger. This is also true of plants grow- 
ing in the shade, as the dandelion, which has larger leaves in the shade 
and smaller ones in bright, open, sunny places.) 

Now we will go to the other extreme of which I spoke; namely, that 
condition in which the tree has practically no leaves. (Discussion: In 
dry places like the desert it is necessary to conserve the water, and there 
we find only cactus plants with tough and small leaves giving a small 
evaporation surface.) Why is it necessary to conserve moisture ? What 
is liable to happen if evaporation is too rapid? In what other ways 
does nature protect her plants from too rapid evaporation? (Hairs, 
cutin, wax.) 
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The pine tree is a native of dry, cold climates and has roots which 
extend for a great distance into the earth. The willow, on the other 
hand, lives in a semiwarm, moist climate. This tree possesses short but 
widely spreading roots. Explain this fact. 

The process of transpiration, or of evaporation, is not a mere drying 
up but is an important function of the leaves of most seed plants and of 
the higher spore plants. In such forms as the cactus, which is practically 
leafless, transpiration is performed by the epidermis of the stem. Thus 
we can say that other parts of the plant body may perform this func- 
tion, although the leaf retains it as its own function. 

Now we know a little concerning this very important function of the 
plant body. What function of our own body takes the place of tran- 
spiration in the plant body? Perspiring. Compare the act of perspiring 
with transpiration. (Air pores, cooling, taking in water.) 

We will leave transpiration for the time being, but will remember it 
and recall it time and time again in our discussion of the internal struc- 
ture of the leaf. 

The next function is not given a technical name in our book, but in 
your outside references I am sure that someone came across the word 
“photosynthesis.” Just what is meant by photosynthesis ? 

The manufacture, by the plant, in tissues exposed to sunlight, of car- 
bohydrate food from raw materials is known as photosynthesis (photo, 
“light”; synthesis, “putting together”). Let us liken the whole process 
of photosynthesis to the operation of a factory. Consider the leaves as 
the building, the sunlight as the heat, or power, the chloroplasts as the 
machinery, the enzymes as the workers, carbon dioxide and water as the 
raw materials. Sugar and oxygen result as the finished products. 

The sugar is not stored in the leaves. Why? (Soluble in sap.) Where 
is it stored and in what conditions? (In seeds, fruits, bulb stems, and 
roots. Sugar in grapes, protein in beans, starch in potatoes, fat in 
nuts. ) 

I should think that when a plant goes on forming carbohydrates day 
in and day out, so much would eventually be formed that the cells of the 
leaf would be full and it would be impossible to carry on photosynthesis 
any more. Explain. 

If the plants continue using carbon dioxide as fast as our book says 
they do, why is it that they do not use it all up? (Animals decay as well 
as vegetables ; burning of fuel.) 

Did anyone find in his physiology anything in the human being to 
compare with this function of plants? Discuss. 
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5. Making new assignment 
a. Aims 5; 
(1) To show how old assignment leads to new. work 
(2) To create interest in new work 
(3) To point out difficulties 
b. Assignment 


We have at various times throughout the course pointed out analogies 
between the functions of plant and of animal life. We have just finished” 
the study of transpiration, called in the animal world “perspiration.” 
We have learned that both plants and animals perspire. Tomorrow we 
shall take up respiration, which is another life function common to plants 
and animals. Respiration in the animal world is called breathing—the 
taking in of oxygen and the giving off of carbon dioxide, CO,. 

In preparing for tomorrow’s lesson try to account for the fact that 
animal life is not injured by the poisonous carbon dioxide which is being 
continually given off by plants and animals. You will find the answer as 
well as a discussion of respiration and its functions on pages 248-250 
of the text. 


6. Laboratory instruction 


To understand how the plant carries on these various functions of 
which we have been speaking, it is necessary to know something of the 
structure of the plant body. 

I have here some prepared slides containing cross sections of leaves 
from the lily of the valley. Draw one of these carefully and label all the 
parts—upper epidermis, palisade cells, spongy mesophyll, air spaces, 
veins, stomata, and lower. epidermis. You will find a good diagram in 
your book on page 139. Compare this diagram with what you see in the 
microscope, but make your drawing of what you see on the slide. 

When you have finished, take a new piece of drawing paper and draw 
an enlarged stoma. Label the guard cells and the opening. 


Ve Laboratory supervision 


Immediately after laboratory instruction I shall ask the class to go to 
the laboratory for work, each taking a specimen and a microscope as he 
passes my desk. In the meantime I shall have prepared the specimens 
for distribution and shall have seen that the microscopes are ready. As 
soon as the pupils are seated I shall go around, seeing that each pupil is 
properly supplied and ready to proceed. 
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LESSON PLAN (FORM A, COMPOSITION TYPE, PUPIL 
RESPONSES ANTICIPATED) 


STUDENT TEACHER: 


SCHOOL: 


Tuesday, November 9, Third Period 


1. Remote aims 
a a. To prepare the pupils for the leisure hours of life by giving 
them 
(1) Beautiful expression for the thoughts which experience 
will bring to mind 
(2) An appreciation of literary expression which will cause 
them to turn to literature later as a source of life’s 
deeper satisfactions 
b. To bring about a firmer social unity through a common body 
of literary experience 
2. Immediate aims 
a. To reveal the personality of Johnson 
6. To give an appreciation of the personality of Johnson 
3. Physical devices to be used 
a. General: textbook 
b. Special: pictures of Johnson 
4. Description of plan of attack on lesson 
a. Summary of the previous lesson 


\\ 


Teacher. For the last two days we have been discussing two of the 
great essayists— Addison and Steele. We decided that, as far as we can 
tell, they were fairly representative of the eighteenth century. Do you 
recall what characterized their essays? 

Pupil. A conversational tone, wit, fluency, humor. 

a T. Exactly. And what do you recall about their style? 

P. Familiar, simple, polished. 

T. Yes. These two, we know, had not a little influence in the London 
of their time. They were successful writers and more or less popular 
socially. Addison died in 1719 and Steele in 17209. 
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b. Description of attack on today’s lesson 


T. Just six years after Steele’s death a young man with the very 
prosaic name of Samuel Johnson came to London. Do you know how 
he entered the city? Just use your imaginations. 

P. He was poor—he probably was very shabby. 

P. He probably had to walk. 

T. He very probably had to walk, and undoubtedly he was very 
shabby. He probably had only the clothes on his back. What he accom- 
plished in London, I presume you all have read in your texts. So we will 
forget about that and talk about Dr. Johnson himself. It has been said 
of him that his personality was greater than his literature. How do you 
account for that ? 

P. Well, nobody reads what he writes. 

P. He influenced other writers. 

T. I believe that his influence on other writers and on other men who 
followed other professions—for he influenced more than merely writers 
—accounts for that statement better than the fact that no one reads his 
writings. Granted then that he influenced other men, we want to find 
out how and why and we want to know who these men were. We started 
out to talk about personality. What is personality? 

It is everything about a man. 

It’s his education. 

It’s his bringing-up. 

. Which of these answers is correct ? 

All of them. 

Then his personality is the sum total of a man, may we say? 
Very well, let us look at Dr. Johnson and try to find out what is the sum 
total—the personality that is so great. Tell us something about his 
life first. 

P. He was a bookseller’s son. He went to Oxford and couldn’t afford 
to stay very long. Then he tried to teach school but couldn’t get any 
pupils. Then he went to London, where he wrote for some magazines 
and published a dictionary and some other things. He never made much 
money, and what he did make he gave away. His publishers always got 
the biggest slice. He started a Literary Club and everything he said went. 

P. He married a widow with several children. She was old and ugly 
and not very good to him, but he thought she was just right. 

T. That is the bare outline of Johnson’s life. However, I believe 
you have illustrated three of the four great characteristics of Johnson— 
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what I call the four great characteristics. What have you illustrated? 
Anyone. 

P. His generosity. 

T. How? 

P. He gave away most of what he had. 

T. Yes, you know Johnson had a very soft heart. He was continually 
helping Goldsmith out, for Goldsmith couldn’t save anything. In a court 
near Fleet Street, Johnson had a home that he turned really, if not in- 
tentionally, into a home for anyone who might touch his heart. The 
assortment of old people he had there would have been funny if they 
had not been so pitiful—old wrecks he had picked up off the streets of 
London, who would have been in the poorhouse but for him. It was a 
sad spectacle to see them. It was sad, too, that they were not the least 
grateful, even in appearance, and ptten complained about their food. 
Now, what other characteristic was illustrated ? 

P. His loyalty. 

T. Yes. How he clung to his wife! She was a dull, shrewish person, 
it seems, not very kind to him but yet attached to him. He was very 
nearsighted, so he couldn’t see that she was a coarse, painted creature 
twice his age. He waited on her, idolized her as though she were a 
princess, until her death, and long after her death he spoke of her with 
love and admiration. Do you recall any other characteristic ? 

P. He always had his own way in the Literary Club. 

T. Exactly. Suppose we call that his “dogmatism.” Before we talk 
about his dogmatism and the Literary Club, suppose we list the members 
and their professions. Who were they ? 

P. Gibbon, historian. 

P. Burke, orator. 

P. Goldsmith, writer. 

T. Any others? There is Reynolds, a painter; you should know 
him. And Fox—Charles James Fox—a young Whig statesman. And 
David Garrick, one of Johnson’s few pupils in his teaching days, later an 
actor of great genius. You should all know this of Garrick, that his re- 
vival of Shakespeare took London by storm. Sheridan, the playwright, 
and Jones, the greatest linguist of the time, were also members of the 
club. Wasn’t that a very versatile group of men? And over them 
Dr. Johnson maintained unquestionedrule. Howdo yousuppose he didit ? 

P. He was a good talker and a good critic. 

P. He was honest and fearless. 

P. He had read a lot. 
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T. You have given the real reasons, I believe. He was the widest 
read of all that group. He was an excellent talker. It is said that he 
was a better talker than writer because when he talked he didn’t carry 
to such an extreme his long involved sentences and his use of Latinized 
words. He dominated the conversation in the Literary Club. He over- 
ruled every opinion counter to his own. He had a giant intellect —per- 
haps we might say that the very size of his intellect crushed his op- 
ponents. Those opponents didn’t agree with him always. They were all 
of an independent cast of mind. But they respected him very much. 
They knew what a struggle his life had been and how, in spite of all odds, 
he had won. They couldn’t help but respect him. They knew his gen- 
erosity—some of them had profited by it; they knew his loyalty; they 
did not resent his dogmatism, because they felt his real superiority. 
There was one other characteristic that they appreciated which no one 
mentioned in particular. Does anyone recall it? Nor His independ- 
ence. Your text told the story of his relations with Lord Chesterfield. 
Probably those men admired him most for his conduct toward that 
nobleman. 

I think we are justified in saying, then, that Dr. Johnson was re- 
spected because of his loyalty, his generosity, and his independence of 
mind; that because he was respected his domination was accepted by 
these members in the Literary Club. By saying his domination was ac- 
cepted I do not mean that they believed everything he said; I mean 
they did not quarrel or dispute with him. Almost all his literary judg- 
ments have been reversed now. Many of his associates were modern 
enough then to see clearer than he; but because he was what he was 
they considered his word as much as theirs. Among the nonliterary 
people his word, which was really old-fashioned, was more popular, more 
readily accepted than that of the other members of the club. That is 
why his judgment on a new book could make it or ruin it. In literature 
he belonged to the age that was passing. Some of those men who were 
members of the club were of the new age—Goldsmith, for instance. 

Before we leave Dr. Johnson we want to have an idea of his personal 
appearance. Look at this picture. Notice the massive head, the clumsy 
body, his general untidiness.. It is said that those who loved him had 
much to forgive because he was so untidy and had such abominable 
manners. He was frequently cross and gruff, too, for all through his life 
he suffered much from an incurable disease. 

We know now what Johnson looked like, what sort of man he was, 
and with whom he associated. Do any of you believe that the statement 
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with which we began the lesson—that his personality was greater than 
his work—is justifiable ? 

iB Yes: 

[Pee IES: 

Je A 

T. Why? 

P. Well, if he was respected, his opinion would be respected. Even 
people who didn’t read his writings would know what he said, because 
he was probably talked about. Everyone who liked him and knew what 
kind of man he was would feel that his opinion ought to be respected. 

T. Exactly. So his opinion traveled faster by force of his personality 
than by force of his writings. 


5. Making new assignment 
a. Aims 
(1) To create interest in the new lesson 
(2) To point out difficulties 


T. We’ve been spending some time, now, on the great figures in the 
Age of Classicism. There are several others whom we cannot afford to 
overlook. We mentioned some when we spoke of the Literary Club. 
Who were they ? 

P. Burke, Goldsmith, Gibbon. 

T. Yes, and one more. Whenever we mention Johnson we think of 
someone closely connected with him. Whom? 

P. Boswell. 

T. Yes. So tomorrow we will round out our study of this age with 
a consideration of these men. You will not have any trouble with Bos- 
well or Gibbon, I believe. Be very careful when you come to Goldsmith. 
We said today that he belonged to the age following the Age of Classi- 
cism. Try to discover why he is included in the chapter on Johnson, 
Boswell, Burke, and Gibbon. To appreciate Burke you must know some- 
thing about the history of England in this period. He was a member of 
Parliament. Assuming that his manhood covered the years 1750 to 1797, 
what world events would claim his attention ? 

P. The American Revolution and the French and Indian War. 

P. The French Revolution. 

T. Any others? No? There is one other of importance. I want all 
of you to read upon it. It is the beginning of English domination in 
India. Pay close attention to what your authors say about the results 
that Burke’s oratory accomplished. That is all. 
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LESSON PLAN (FORM B) 


Monday, April 23, First Period 


1. Remote aim: To enable the pupils to gather thought rapidly 
and accurately from the printed page 
2. Immediate aim: To enable the pupils to read the story of 
“Little Red Hen” 
3. Physical devices 
a. New Beacon Primer, pp. 39-43 
b. Blackboard with the following written upon it 


Little Red Sten 
five lillle ehicka 
the eat 

the dog 

the duck 


the Dg 


4. Description of plan of attack upon lesson 


INTRODUCTION 
Subject Matter Method 


Developing interest in 7. We are going to read a new story this morn- 
the story of “Little ing. Some of you have heard this story, but you 
enercn have never read it. Can you find this page in your 

book? [Write 39 on the board.] The number is at 
the top of the page over the picture. What do you 
see there? A pig, a dog, a cat, a hen, a duck? 

P. Some little chickens. 

T. How many chickens are there ? 

P. Five. 

T. Yes, five little chicks. Let’s see if we can find 
where the board says “five little chicks.” [Call 


ee EN RE 


Subject Matter 


Reading lesson to mid- 
dle of page 40 


Reading lesson from 
top of page 41 to 
middle of page 42 

Observation and dis- 
cussion of pictures 


Reading lesson from 
middle of page 42 
to bottomof page 43 


Comments upon read- 
ing 
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apon pupil to point to “five little chicks.”] What 
do you suppose the hen is called? Can we find out 
on the board? [Have children find “Little Red 
Hen” upon the board.] Can we find the names of 
the other animals on the board? [Have children 
find “the pig,” “the cat,” “the duck,” “the dog.”] 
Now let us read the story on this page. 


BODY OF LESSON 
Method 


T. Let us read it together. [Let teacher and chil- 
dren read in unison through first six lines of page 4o. ] 
I wonderif [name pupil] can read it. [Call on others 
to read to the bottom of page 4o. ] 

Let teacher and pupils read in unison through first 
four lines on page 42. 

T. Let us look at the picture at the top of page 42. 
What have we in this picture? 

P. Little Red Hen, her five little chicks, the 
other animals, the cake. 

T. I wonder what Little Red Hen is doing here ? 

P. She is going to bake her cake. 

T. Yes, she is going to bake her cake. Do you 
suppose the animals helped her? Let us read and 
find out. 

Let teacher and children read in unison. Then 
after all have read through it together, call upon 
individual pupils to read. 

T. What did Little Red Hen say when she had 
mixed the cake? 

P. “Who will bake my cake for me?” 

T. What did the other animals say? 

IZ, ONO Alo” 

T. What did Little Red Hen say after the cake 
was baked ? 

P. ‘Come and see my cake. Who will eat my 
cake?” 

T. What did the animals say? 

Pa Teall 
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T. Did they eat it ? 

PamNOS 

T. Who did-eat it? 

P. Little Red Hen and her five little chicks. 


Nes ere 
a eaaee aoe . Next time let us see if we can play the story 
of the story of “Little Red Hen.” 


LESSON PLAN (FORM B) 


Wednesday, December 8 


1. Remote aim 
a. To prepare the pupils for civic, social, and cultural effi- 
ciency by 
(1) Giving them a broad understanding of the progress of 
civilization 
(2) Developing ideals 
(3) Noting recurring pitfalls in the path of progress 
(4) Developing an understanding of modern institutions 
through a study of their origin and development 
2. Immediate aims 
a. To develop the idea that government is a gradual growth and 
not an immediate creation or something thrust upon the 
people all at once 
b. To develop an appreciation of the functions of the three great 
departments of government 
c. To develop the idea that the great questions of governmental 
administration, function of the Constitution, etc. are live 
questions which are always before us 
3. Physical devices to be used 
a. General 
(1) Textbook: Muzzey’s American History 
(2) Reference books 
(a) McLaughlin’s History of the American Nation 


— 
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(6) Old South Leaflets 4 and 5 


(c) Fiske’s 
(3) Blackboard 
b. Special 
(1) Ink and pen 
(2) Notebooks 


The Critical Period of American History 


\2e be used in a summary of the weak- 
nesses of the articles 


(3) Map of the United States 
4. Description of plan of attack upon lesson 


REVIEW OF PREVIOUS LESSON 


Subject Matter 


A general review of the 


Method of Presentation 
The Articles of Confederation set up a form of 


Articles of Confed- government which lasted only a short time. 


eration: their merits 
and defects I. 


2. 


ee 


Advantages and achievements 

a. The first formulation of a national government 

b. Cession of Western lands and the Ordinance of 
1787 

Defects 

a. Congress had responsibility without authority 

b. States retained full sovereignty 

c. No executive department 

d. No judiciary 

e. No power to levy and collect taxes in confederated 
government. Congress could only ask the states 
for contributions, and the states did as they 
pleased about paying ; 


. Results 
a. Government was looked upon as weak by other 
nations 
b. Conflicting interests of states threatened anarchy 
at home 


c. Able men lost interest in Congress, preferring to 
serve in state legislatures 


. Efforts to improve the situation 


a. Mount Vernon and Annapolis conventions, the 
latter giving rise to 
b. Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia, 1787 
(1) Virginia and New Jersey plans 
(2) Extremists 
(3) The “Great Compromise” 
(4) Further compromises 
Ratification of the Constitution 
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Subject Matter 


How the Constitution 
was animprovement 
over the Articles 
of Confederation 
(Muzzey’s American 
History, pp. 146- 
148) 


The executive depart- 
ment (see Muzzey’s 
American History, 
Pp. 149-151) 


The judicial depart- 
ment (see Muzzey’s 
American History, 
p. 151) 


Extensions of the orig- 
inal Constitution 
(see Muzzey’s A mer- 


ican History, pp. 
151-153) 
Subject Matter 


Washington’s __ presi- 
dency and the be- 
ginnings of political 
parties (Muzzey’s 
American History, 
pp. 155-164) 


BODY OF LESSON 
Method of Presentation 
Today we are to examine the new plan of govern- 


ment to see how it differs from the old. Especially 
we want to notice just how it represents an attempt 


to 


avoid the weaknesses of the old. 


1. Where is sovereignty now lodged? 


nw 


~s 


10. 


ayes 
12. 


135 


. How many departments 


of government were 
created ? 


. Contrast Congress under the Constitution with 


Congress under the Confederation 
a. Chosen by people directly and responsible to 
them rather than to state legislatures 
b. Powers of Congress 


. Powers left to the states 
. Powers of the president, how exercised ? 
. President’s cabinet 


a. To whom is it responsible ? 
b. Compare with cabinet ministers in Europe 


. How is the president chosen ? 
. Under what systems of law do citizens of the United 


States live? 


. Supreme Court of the United States 


a. How is it composed ? 

b. What are its powers and duties ? 

“Unwritten laws” of the Constitution. Have any 
of those “unwritten laws” been challenged in 
recent years? 

The Bill of Rights 

Amendments to the Constitution 

“Implied powers” of the Constitution. Have we 
“strict constructionists” and “loose construc- 
tionists” today ? 


ADVANCE ASSIGNMENT 
Method of Presentation 


Although Washington was chosen president by 


the unanimous vote of the Electoral College, in his 
first administration we shall find the cabinet, Con- 
gress, and the country dividing into two clearly de- 
fined parties. Indeed we have already had a hint of 


a iv el 


The United States in 
1789 


The inauguration of 
the government; the 
first cabinet 


The business before 
Congress 


Antagonism between 
Hamilton and Jef- 
ferson: Federalists 
and Republicans 
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such division in ‘loose constructionists” and “strict 
constructionists.” 

In the next lesson we shall see something of the 
conditions of life in the new United States of Amer- 
ica, and something of the opportunities offered by 
the sale of public lands. 

We shall compare the conditions of Washington’s 
first inauguration with those of a presidential in- 
auguration in the twentieth century, and shall note 
the ways in which Washington worked out a plan 
for the executive department of the government. 

What was the great problem of the men who 
stood behind Washington all through the Revolu- 
tion? We shall see in tomorrow’s lesson that the 
most urgent of all the varied business before 
Congress was the establishment of the country’s 
finances, and how the first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the brilliant young Alexander Hamilton, met the 
financial problems. 

We shall see how Hamilton in building up the 
nation’s credit helped to unify the nation in the 
eyes of the world, and how he was opposed by 
certain “special interests” which joined with the 
“strict constructionists” to form the Republican 


party. 


LESSON PLAN (FORM C) 


STUDENT TEACHER: 


SCHOOL: 


Continuation-School Boys (Fifth Period) 


1. Remote aims 


Friday, January 14 


a. To aid pupils to solve arithmetical problems arising in every- 


day life 


b. To help pupils to aspire to some individual business project, 
however small 
c. To show the advantage of being owner rather than employee 
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2. Immediate aim 


a. To give the student a working knowledge of the arithmetical 
processes involved in running a “Coney Island” stand 


3. Devices 


a. Informal conversation directed by questions 


b. Blackboard 
4. Plan of attack 


Supyecr MATTER 


MetTHOD 


Expenses and profits of run- 
ning a ‘Coney Island” 
stand at a county fair 

Things seen at fair 


Profit in stand 


Steps necessary to secure 
permission to erect stand. 
Ground leased at five dol- 
lars per foot of frontage 


Necessary equipment for. 
stand: lumber, _ tent, 
stove, and utensils 

Necessary foods: prices and 


quality 


PROCEDURE 


Develop three informal 


conversations 


Questions 


Lecture and questions 


Questions to bring out item 
of expense 


Development by lecture and 
questions 


Brief discussion of Lake 
County fair. Mention 
things to be seen there, 
among them the ‘‘ Coney 
Island” stand 

Do you know anyone who 
runs one of these stands? 


Does he make much 
profit? 
Explanation of the words 
“leased” and “foot 


front.” How many feet of 
frontage will be needed? 
Amount of space for 
stand left to class deci- 
sion, merely guided by 
teacher. Approximately 
ten feet. How much will 
this space cost? 

Estimate cost of lumber 
and cost of renting tent, 
stove, and utensils 

Suggestions concerning spe- 
cial prices for quantity 
buying: sausages, 22 
cents per pound and 
seventeen in a pound; 
rolls, 15 cents per dozen 
if bought in quantities 

Can you think of any food 
we shall need in addi- 
tion to sausages and 
rolls? Mustard, pickles, 
etc: 


ott 
4 

< 
ae 
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Necessary helpers and their| Develop by 


wages 


lecture and 
questions 


Number of people likely to| Lecture 


be served each day 


Computing earnings 


Comparison of results 


Problems on_ blackboard 
and individual aid in the 
solution of them 


Question and discussion 


Which days usually have 
the largest attendance? 
Class decides on number 
of helpers, usually two, 
and the wage per hour 
or day 

May have extra help on 
Thursday and Saturday 

300 persons served Mon- 
day; 450 persons served 
Tuesday; 850 persons 
served Wednesday; 1300 
persons served Thursday; 
950 persons served Fri- 
day; 1250persons served 
Saturday 

One t1o-cent sandwich sold 
to each person 

How many pounds of sau- 
sages were used? How 
much did they cost? 

How many dozen rolls were 
used? How much did 
they cost? 

How much did each helper 
earn? 

What was the total ex- 
pense? 

How many persons were 
served during the week? 

How much money. was re- 
ceived on Monday? on 
Tuesday? on Wednes- 
day? on Thursday? on 
Friday? on Saturday ? 

What was the total amount 
received? 

What was the total ex- 
pense? 

What was the profit? 

Compare answers and lo- 
cate errors 


5. Assignment 


Next week we are going to talk about percentage and we will find out 
just what a 5 per cent cut or a 15 per cent raise in pay would mean to 
you. If you know the exact wages of your father or of a friend we will 
also figure his cut or increase in pay. 
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PROJECT PLAN 


THE MUSCLE SHOALS 
Approximate time: One week 


Topic: The use of water power in the production of nitrogen. 
Centralizing idea: The problem of supplying nitrogen at Muscle 

Shoals. 

1. Remote aim: To develop individuals who are socially and 
civically efficient by developing an appreciation of the possi- 
bilities of the conservation of natural resources and the possi- 
bilities and limitations of government ownership 

2. Immediate aims 

a. To develop an appreciation of the possibilities of using water 
power as a means of obtaining energy and thus conserving 
natural resources in the form of coal and oil 

b. To give an understanding of the process of obtaining nitrates 
and an appreciation of the value of nitrates 

c. To develop an appreciation of the problems involved in gov- 
ernment ownership and to show the advantages of govern- 
ment ownership of those resources which vitally affect the 
national well-being 

d. To develop an appreciation of the possibilities of Muscle 
Shoals as a nitrogen-producing plant 

3. Materials: Twenty-five copies of The Muscle Shoals, by 
Charles A. McMurry 

4. Plan of attack 

a. Discussion topics (each to form the centralizing idea for 
one day) 

(1) How Muscle Shoals came to the front as the preferred 
water-power undertaking 
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(2) Advantages of Muscle Shoals as a nitrogen-producing 
plant 
(3) Use of Muscle Shoals in the production of fertilizer 
(4) Why the government of the United States should under- 
take this project 
(5) The Hale’s Bar project 
(6) The Keokuk dam and power station 
b. Assignments 
(1) General: Assign all to read The Muscle Shoals 
(2) Special (assignments to special readings for group reports) 
(a) Problem of supplying nitrates 
(6) Suitability of Muscle Shoals for the task of supplying 
nitrates 
(c) A comparison of Muscle Shoals and Hale’s Bar dam 
with respect to the difficulty of construction 
(d) A comparison as above of Muscle Shoals and the 
Keokuk dam 
(e) Shali the government control or lease Muscle Shoals ? 
(f) The advantages and disadvantages of Mr. Ford’s offer 
from the standpoint of the government 
(g) Present status of Muscle Shoals with respect to con- 
struction and leasing 
5. Classroom methods 
a. Class discussion 
b. Reports 
. References 


a. Muscle Shoals Project. Report by United States Army Engineers. 
Tennessee River Improvement Association 

b. American Gibraltar, Muscle Shoals. Prepared by Nashville Section 
Engineering Association of the South. Muscle Shoals Association, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

c. Switzer, J. A. Water Powers of the Tennessee. State Geological Sur- 
vey, Nashville, Tennessee 

d. Switzer, J. A. “The Power Development at Hale’s Bar,” in The Re- 
sources of Tennessee. State Geological Survey, Nashville, Tennessee 

e. Water Power Development in the United States, 1912. Government 
Report 

f. “Water Power Development on the Mississippi River at Keokuk, Iowa,” 
in Engineering News, September 28, 1911 
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g. Speeches of Edward B. Almon in the House of Representatives in 
January, 1919, in December, 1920, and in March, 1921., Congressional 
Record 

h. Survey, Giant Power number 

z. Report. Giant Power Survey Board 


THE MUSCLE SHOALS 
Lesson PLAN For First Day? 
Aim 

How Muscle Shoals came to the front as the preferred water- 
power undertaking. 

Outline of points (see pages 5 and 6 of pamphlet). 

1. The present situation at Muscle Shoals. Amount of work 
already completed on the Wilson dam. 

2. The discussion in Congress as to what is now the best thing 
to do with Muscle Shoals. 

3. The problem as it first presented itself at the beginning of the 
war, and the use of the Shoals for war purposes. | 

4. Description of the Shoals, the amount of water power 
available. 

5. The proposal to establish a nitrate plant. 


Suggestions bearing on Method 


Call for current news bearing on this topic. Let children report 
on what they find in the newspapers and magazines. The Ford 
offer and other proposals. 

Get a definite statement as to what has been thus far accom- 
plished and its cost and the work yet to be done. 

The helpless condition of our government with respect to 
nitrates at the beginning of the war. How Germany supplied her- 
self with nitrates. 

This nitrate project was first suggested to Congress as a war 
measure. Why should Congress take the lead? 

What other water powers in the United States might be 
considered ? 

Experts were appointed to make a careful survey of Muscle 
Shoals and other water powers in the United States. Provide maps, 


1Prepared by C. A. McMurry. 
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diagrams of the Shoals and dams. The drop of 140 feet, the high 
banks, and the effect upon the river of a dam go feet fhe At- 
tempt to appreciate the vast and expensive constructions required 
by a study of the whole situation. 

In past times expensive dams and locks were built to aid river 
navigation, but were not very successful. 

What are some of the difficult government problems that will 
have to be met and solved now that the government has decided 
to complete this great project ? 


Assignment of the Second Lesson 


Be prepared to review and to explain clearly the topics outlined 
and presented in the first lesson. Let children sketch on the board 
any maps or diagrams placed before them in the first lesson. 

Be prepared to discuss (1) the usefulness of Muscle Shoals 
as a nitrate-producing plant, (2) the amount and regularity of 
power, (3) the location within the safety zone, (4) the expense of 
construction. What are other possible sources of nitrates ? 

The assignment in advance extends from the bottom of page 6 
to page 11 in the pamphlet. 

Draw a map of the Tennessee River, showing the location of 
Muscle Shoals. 

Encourage children to read and make reports on articles in 
current papers and magazines. 

Begin to make a collection of maps and pictures bearing on 
the subject. 


LESSON XXX 


Aim. To utilize more effectively the lesson plan and be better 
prepared for other matters affecting the successful presen- 
tation of the first lesson. 


Lesson plans to be utilized in the process of teaching. Lesson 
plans are made only because they result in better teaching; they 
are means, not ends in themselves. The student teacher has not 
been asked to make one for the sake of form or for the purpose 
of consuming his time. The making of a lesson plan requires 
a study and reorganization of the material which must be ac- 
complished by the one who would teach the lesson successfully, 
regardless of his experience. This is the first step in any process 
of teaching. The difference between the lesson plan of the be- 
ginning teacher and that of the veteran lies in the fact that the 
beginner’s plan is more detailed and usually is written out. 
But all well-taught lessons are the result of planning. 

Although the experienced teacher may change the details of 
his plans as the lesson proceeds, the beginner cannot do so with- 
out running great risk of failure. He should make a plan care- 
fully and follow it closely. As was said in a preceding lesson 
of this text, such a rigid following of the lesson plan will make 
the first few lessons somewhat formal and stilted. However, it 
will do much to assure correctness of procedure, which will be 
followed by ease and grace of performance as experience is 
gained. 

The student teacher should study his plan with great care in 
order that he may follow it with little effort during the class 
period. If the plan can be typewritten it will be easier to read 


and the process of following it will be much facilitated. 
282 ; 
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Other preparations than making a lesson plan. The student 
teacher should make other preparations also. Since one’s first 
day with a class does much to determine success or failure, one 
should take such care in matters of dress, etc. as to feel entirely 
at ease before the class. Even experienced teachers lose in ef- 
fectiveness of presentation at times when they feel that their 
dress and general appearance are bad. The beginning teacher 
cannot afford this handicap. He should, moreover, arrive early 
enough to have everything in order when the class arrives: 
the shades adjusted, the material devices at hand, etc. It is 
a good plan to observe the pupils as they arrive, for this will 
serve to adjust the teacher to the situation before taking up 
the work. 

Care to be taken during the first few days to build the proper 
relations between class and teacher. In regard to the matter of 
discipline it is well to avoid, if possible, the use of other than 
general devices at this time. The pupils are likely to take the 
attitude of loyalty to the group, the teacher being an out- 
sider. If, however, the teacher has observed in the room in 
which he is to do his practice teaching, he is in less danger. 
The beginning teacher should assume all the seriousness of 
manner and dignity becoming his position, but should be care- 
ful not to present the air of a challenger by fixing upon the 
first sign of disorder as an opportunity to assert his author- 
ity. He will do well to try to gain the good will and respect of 
his class by conducting the lesson effectively, making it inter- 
esting by good questioning, keeping trouble-makers busy, ignor- 
ing trivial offenses, pausing momentarily for order, etc. But 
the student teacher may say, “Suppose a flagrant case of dis- 
order should arise.” Our answer is that such an event is not 
likely to happen unless the teacher violates the suggestions 
made above. The pupils are forming their judgments of the 
new teacher, and they will proceed with care. If he is able dur- 
ing this period to build up a respectful attitude on the part of 
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the class, he can take care of the occasional offender with 
security later, for he will have the good will of the majority. — 
The teacher who enters the room for the first time openly 
asserting that he will have order or know the reason why, causes 
the pupils to take the “we-and-you” attitude and kills the 
opportunity to create a feeling that will make good discipline 
and teaching possible. The attitude of expecting order will do 
much toward obtaining it. 

If the teacher has carried on his observation in the'school in 
which he is to teach, he knows the customs of the school. It is 
well to be cautious about violating them at any time, especially 
at the beginning. For example, the teacher may have attended 
a high school in which the pupils have been spoken to as 
“Mister” and “Miss.” Regardless of his own feelings on the 
matter, when teaching in a school in which only the given name 
is used, he should use the pupils’ first names. To do otherwise 
causes unnecessary distraction and possibly makes the class feel 
that he is queer. 

Since the regular staff of the school appears older and more 
dignified than the student body, the student teacher, who is 
himself in school and more akin to the student body in age and 
habits, must not make this fact too conspicuous. His dress 
should be plain and his manners dignified. Such considerations 
are, of course, mere matters of common sense. But the be- 
ginning teacher has so many other things to consider that 
he may overlook these if his attention is not specifically called 
to them. 

Teacher should anticipate teaching the lesson. Professor 
Nutt recommends that, before going into the classroom, teachers 
visualize the process of teaching the lesson. This advice is 
especially good for beginners. Go through the lesson in imagi- 
nation at least once, but preferably two or three times, antici- 
pating and adjusting the methods to the situation. This should 
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be done in one’s room before an imaginary class. The questions 
should be asked with the deliberation that one intends to use in 
the real situation. Time for replies should be given and answers 
anticipated. 
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Aim To avoid the classroom mistakes commonly made. by 
beginning teachers. 


Many shortcomings of beginning teachers traced to lack of 
self-confidence. If we can do anything to overcome lack of 
self-confidence we shall, at least to some extent, have prepared 
ourselves to teach. Confidence in ourselves begets others’ con- 
fidence in us, and, other things being equal, we learn best from 
those in whom we have confidence. Let us then consider at this 
point means by which the student teacher may add to his 
self-confidence. 

Our first suggestion is that he take mental note of his training 
and experience and compare them with those of the average 
pupil in the class. He has graduated from a good high school, 
which in itself indicates training superior to that of any member 
of the class, even though the class is advanced. Along with this 
he has had additional academic training and also professional 
training. The self-conscious student teacher will find it helpful 
to take this honest inventory of himself at times when he feels 
timid about appearing before the class. 

Timidity, which is a form of negative self-feeling, is a mild 
emotion. James and Lange give us a suggestion at this point. 
The emotion will not arise unless preceded by certain physical 
adjustments. The student teacher can do much to overcome 
timidity by taking the proper physical attitude. If he keeps 
his eyes centered upon the floor and speaks with a faltering 
voice, he will tend to produce feeling-tones of a negative charac- 
ter, that is, to produce a negative self-feeling. On the contrary, 
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voice mild but firm, he will tend to produce thereby feeling- 
tones of a positive character, that is, to produce a positive self- 
feeling. Of course the teacher must be modest, but there is a 
difference between modesty and timidity. 

Lack of knowledge is another potent cause for lack of self- 
confidence. Not only should the teacher be master of the 
material to be presented, but he should, at the same time, com- 
prehend the material in its broader setting. This will give him 
a reserve for any possible emergency and hence give him a feel- 
ing of security. Not only should the teacher know his subject 
in its broader aspect, but he should be generally well read if he 
is to be at home before a class. A wide reading of a general 
character will do much to take one’s mind off the trivial, and 
also off oneself, and to center it upon larger values. Hence one 
antidote for timidity before a class is study. 

Mistakes of student teacher traced to overconfidence. Al- 
though overconfidence is less common than lack of confidence, 
occasionally a student teacher’s difficulties may be traced to it. 
This is more likely to be true among students who have had a 
year or more of experience and have been pronounced successful 
teachers. Such teachers often teach well enough to “get by” 
and yet teach far below their capacity. However, overconfi- 
dence is not confined to those who have taught, but is some- 
times found among those who have never taught. The writer 
recalls the case of a student teacher who, upon being told that 
she was failing to improve and that she should observe another 
teacher for a while, replied, “I don’t think much of her as a 
teacher.” The teacher whom she was told to observe was one 
with a long and successful experience, whereas the student 
teacher was teaching her first few lessons with all the failings 
of a beginner. Overconfidence gives the wrong attitude toward 
improvement and lessens the possibility of improvement. A 
certain amount of humility is not only becoming in the student 
teacher but necessary if he is ultimately to rise to his full 
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power. Hence each student should introspect for evidence of 
overconfidence that he may eliminate the difficulty. 

It will greatly help the student teacher who finds traces of 
overconfidence, to sit down and reflect upon the situation. 
Teaching is an art of the highest order; hence there is no limit 
to one’s improvement in it. Good teachers are those who early 
learned this truth and lost no opportunity to obtain suggestions. 
It is interesting at this point to note the extent to which the 
successful merchant will go for suggestions in the matter of 
advertising and salesmanship. He will read with avidity books 
written upon the subject. He also will listen to the sugges- 
tions of the most inexperienced clerk in his establishment. To 
take any other attitude would preclude any possibility of rising 
to the rank of a Marshall Field or a John Wanamaker. The mer- 
chant, too, is practicing an art of the highest order. He reaps 
his reward largely in dollars and cents; we, as teachers, in a bet- 
ter generation. But his task is as difficult as ours and demands 
a constant devotion to one thing, namely, self-improvement. 

The self-satisfied or overconfident individual will often be 
aided by observing the work of other teachers. No teacher— 
least of all, the self-satisfied teacher—can afford to lose an 
opportunity to observe good teaching. One who does not desire 
to observe others at work has ceased attempting improvement, 
and this condition will soon result in mediocrity at best. So 
with the student teacher: to be satisfied with himself means 
stagnation. Under such conditions the student teacher, not 
appreciating his needs, is sometimes not amenable to sugges- 
tions from the supervisor. The observation of better work 
by another is most likely to bring out one’s own shortcomings. 
Then, too, the student teacher who has clearly seen his need 
is more likely to make a strong effort to overcome his faults. 
He has at the same time noted the methods by which the ob- 
served teacher carried out the work. Hence it is recommended 
here that the student teacher, regardless of his success, visit 
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other classes. This, of course, should be done only after consul- 
tation with the supervisor, who will select the class to be visited 
and the hour. It should be noted at this point that the timid 
teacher also may derive confidence by the observation of others. 

Difficulties of student teachers owing to failure to take active 
steps to meet situations. The teacher should be constantly 
watchful of those signs which tell of approaching difficulties. 


“A stitch in time saves nine” is as true in disciplining a school- 


room as in practical affairs of everyday life. If the student 
teacher is fully confident that he can break up the difficulty 
before it goes too far, he should, of course, make every effort 
to do so. In any event the incident should be reported to 
the supervisor as soon as it occurs. The student teacher, how- 
ever, must be careful not to mistake the momentary and un- 
planned happening for that which is the result of maladjustment 
and likely to lead to future trouble. 

The following is a list of situation types which, if not success- 
fully met by the student teacher, will cause trouble later: 


1. Pupil causes of difficulty 
a. Lack of promptness 
b. Pupils’ collecting in groups instead of going directly to their seats 
after entering the room 
c. Pupils’ reciting in a voice inaudible to the rest of the class 
d. Excessive indulgence by pupils in trumped-up wit during the reci- 
tation period 
e. Clownish acts 
f. Short-circuiting of class activity. (Arguments across the aisle) 
g. Throwing of chalk, paper, etc. 
2. Teacher causes of difficulty 
a. Nagging 
b. Lack of humor 
c. Indistinct enunciation 
d. Poor teaching 
e. Indiscreet familiarity with pupils 
f. Failure to routinize work properly 
g. Undue haste 
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DISCUSSION OF PupPIL CAUSES OF DIFFICULTY 


Lack of promptness. The morale of a class rapidly deterio- 
rates under conditions favorable to lack of promptness, and 
these conditions should be vigorously combated from the first. 
One cause of lack of promptness on the part of the pupils is 
the lack of it on the part of the teacher. He should be in the 
room, if possible, before the pupils begin to enter. At least he 
should be there and should be ready to begin when the bell 
sounds. The teacher who comes rushing into the room late, out 
of breath, with, perhaps, books and papers in a disorganized 
condition under one arm and other evidences of disorder, has 
done much to create a situation in which the pupils’ attitude 
toward promptness will be entirely negative. 

The writer has found it valuable in developing promptness 
to give short written exercises, in the nature of either check tests 
or discussion, beginning just as the bell rings and ending so soon 
that tardy pupils are severely penalized. This device serves to 
give the pupils the proper set for the lesson and at the same time 
causes the stragglers to realize that they have missed something. 
To stop work and wait until the tardy one is seated is a device 
used by some, but it has the disadvantage of being obviously 
disciplinary and hence may create the ill will of the pupils. 
The former suggestion throws the entire burden upon the pupils 
who are late. 

Then, too, the teacher can do much to develop promptness on 
the part of the pupils by not holding them after the signal for 
dismissal has been given. The teacher whose lesson has been 
properly planned and carried out should be ready to dismiss 
with the signal or within a few seconds afterward. 

As promptness is closely related to obedience, the degree of 
promptness with which the pupils respond to the teacher’s re- 
quests is an important matter. In the first place, requests for 
order should seldom be made, and almost never until the teacher 
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has attempted other pedagogical devices such as asking thought- 
provoking questions of the trouble-maker, watching him closely, 
etc. When a request is made, however, it should be made in a 
clear, firm voice that, although in no way harsh or threatening, 
leaves no doubt in the pupil’s mind as to the seriousness of the 
teacher. 

Along with the question of promptness in entering the class 
and responding to requests should be considered the question 
of promptness in preparing assigned work. The pupil who is 
allowed to build up the habit of putting off disagreeable tasks 
until the last possible moment and then doing the work in great 
haste or not at all is becoming decidedly unfitted for life. The 
teacher should be careful not to make impossible assignments 
of outside work. He should consider the students’ program and 
the school activity in order to determine the possibility of 
accomplishing the assigned task. If, for example, he assigns 
an extra task for a night when the student is to rehearse for 
a debate, he thereby compels him to neglect the assignment 
and lay the basis for future neglect. Then, too, assignments 
should be rather definite and not of unreasonable length. In 
other words, it should be entirely possible for the pupil to pre- 
pare the work. With these considerations taken into account, 
a penalty should be attached to handing work in late. Excuses 
should seldom be accepted. 

Pupils’ collecting in groups instead of going directly to their 
seats after entering the room. , A somewhat difficult situation 
arises when pupils collect in groups instead of going directly to 
their seats after entering the room. In the first place, class work 
has not yet begun, and there would be no possible harm in the 
activity were it not for the fact that there is likely to develop a 
situation in which the students will become slower and slower in 
responding to the signal and hence cause the class to start off in 
a rather unfavorable manner. The method of handling such a 
situation as this will of course differ with the age of the pupils. 
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With upper-elementary and high-school pupils it is best to make 
a courteous-request that they go immediately to their seats upon 
entering the room, and give them the reason. If the teacher 
acts carefully, this method will seldom fail to produce results. 

Pupils’ reciting in a voice inaudible to the rest of the class. 
The problem of getting pupils to speak plainly and distinctly 
is often a difficult one. Pupils are often encouraged to speak 
indistinctly by sitting in a front seat and reciting only to the 
teacher. Such pupils should be called upon to face the class 
when reciting. It is not enough to tell them to recite to the class 
or to speak more distinctly. These results will come only when 
the situation is right. If the pupil rises and faces the class be- 
fore making his report or giving his discussion, he has an incen- 
tive to speak so as to be fully understood. Suggestions can be 
offered from time to time, such as “Enunciate more carefully,” 
‘“Raise the head,” ‘Observe the expression on the faces of those 
in the rear of the room,” “Talk to those in the rear of the room.” 
Recitations of this kind will do much to keep the room in order, 
whereas short recitations mumbled to the teacher will tend to 
cause the pupils to lose interest in the class work and to become 
engaged in other interests. 

Excessive indulgence in trumped-up wit during the recitation 
period. The ability to see the humorous side of life is a valuable 
asset to anyone and should not be discouraged. However, occa- 
sionally one finds an individual who does not seem serious about 
anything. He has perhaps been so encouraged in his witty re- 
marks that he is continually searching for the incongruous. At 
times when he meets with little success and his reputation as a 
wit is at stake he increases his effort, with the result that his 
product is inferior and at times disgusting. Such a pupil is be- 
ing spoiled for living and at the same time is distracting the 
class. In dealing with a case of this kind the teacher cannot 
afford to indulge in such cutting remarks as “Now that will do” 
or “That is enough from you.” It is best to speak to the pupil 
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alone after class and, if he is old enough to understand, point 
out the bad habit he is forming and also the fact that he is dis- 
turbing the class. This should be done in a most kindly man- 
ner if bitterness is not to follow, for the pupil’s pride will be 
touched. After speaking to the pupil privately, the teacher has 
formed a basis of understanding, and it is only necessary to look 
squarely at the pupil when he later attempts to indulge this 
weakness. Let us repeat again at this point that there are 
occasions when the genuinely witty remark occurs, and at such 
times no harm can come from permitting teacher and pupils to 
enjoy it together. 

Clownish acts. The “clown” is in the same class as the wit 
with respect to the nature and effect of his acts. However, it 
has been the writer’s experience that his case is more difficult to 
handle. The best method seems to be that of ignoring him 
whenever he is engaged in attempting to attract attention. The 
teacher often plays into his hand by scolding. A private talk 
with the individual may help. 

Short-circuiting of class activity. By short-circuiting we 
have reference to group discussions and interests outside those 
in which the class as a whole is engaged. They may be broken 
up by a series of well-chosen questions directed to the members 
of the group that is causing the disturbance. 

Throwing of chalk, paper, etc. The throwing of missiles 
about the schoolroom if not checked will result in the complete 
undoing of the class. It usually does not occur until the class 
has reached the final stage of disorder. As in the case of all 
disturbances the teacher should not neglect the first instance of 
this offense but should attempt to stop it before it is carried too 
far. It should be noted that this is a disturbance for which the 
pupil can find no excuse. The wit or the clown may or may 
not directly have intended to disturb, but there is no doubt 
about the intentions of the pupil who throws missiles across 
the room. As in other cases of disorder the teacher will have 
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to study each situation. Suggestions can be made here only 
upon the most general principles. The act may have been 
committed by a timid pupil who wished only to attract a near 
neighbor’s attention in order to ask a question about the lesson. 
At the other extreme, the act may have been committed by a 
habitual offender who has hurled a missile entirely across the 
room for the purpose of attracting the entire class. The teacher 
should not deal with the two cases in the same manner. In the 
first case cited, it would probably be best to call the pupil to 
one side after class and ask him kindly to refrain from throwing 
things about the room. The teacher’s voice should be kind, 
accompanied, perhaps, by a smile of understanding. In the 
second case cited, decided action should be taken by the teacher 
then and there. A firm request should be made that the group 
be not disturbed again by such procedure. 


DISCUSSION OF TEACHER CAUSES OF DIFFICULTY 


Nagging. Nagging is a habit that teachers often acquire from 
the following causes: 

1. Failure to differentiate between motives. 

2. Failure to differentiate between minor and major offenses. 

3. An imperious attitude toward classroom discipline. 

4. A fear of inability to discipline. 

The beginning teacher, owing to his lack of experience, is at 
a disadvantage in evaluating both the motives for breaches of 
discipline and the effects. Hence each offense brings a response 
from him; nothing is trivial enough to be overlooked. Of course 
he cannot prepare an elaborate course of action suitable to each 
offense. He finds that a well-directed rebuke leaves awe in its 
wake and causes silence to reign. When the next trivial offense 
takes place he recalls the method which worked so well the first 
time and repeats it, but with less effect. After a few repetitions 
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the pupils take on the condition that psychologists speak of as 
negative adaptation. They become accustomed to the situation 
and pay no attention to it. When the real issue comes, thé 
teacher finds that he has nothing in reserve and feels that he 
must make up for quality of disciplinary means by quantity. 
He therefore continues using his former weapon—scolding. 
When a teacher reaches this point he is totally unfitted for 
schoolroom discipline. 

The beginning teacher is often incapacitated because of his 
attitude toward the problem of discipline. The imperious man- 
ner often assumed may be occasioned by a sense of inability to 
perform the task of governing the schoolroom. The teacher 
feels that the least breach of order is a questioning of his 
authority and he reacts to it as to a personal affront. Under 
these circumstances he reacts to even trivial offenses with de- 
mands that they be not repeated, thus laying the basis for 
nagging. 

Lack of humor. Many a perplexing situation will end all 
right if the parties concerned are only able to see the humor- 
ous side of it. There is after all much truth in the poet’s words: 


Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
Weep and you weep alone. 


This does not mean that the teacher should take nothing seri- 
ously, but rather that he should not magnify his troubles. 
Things are not so bad as they seem, and the great big world will 
roll on just the same. The teacher should learn, therefore, to 
attempt to see the humorous side of many unpleasant school- 
room experiences. It is the situation about which we lose our 
tempers that causes regret later. To see the humorous side of a 
situation does not mean that one will do nothing about it. On 
the contrary, having laughed over the matter we are more likely 
to deal with it objectively and to come out more successfully. 
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Indistinct enunciation. The teacher who cannot be heard dis- 
tinctly in all parts of the room encourages the attention of many 
pupils to shift to other stimuli that are playing upon them more 
effectively. The shifting of attention results in other interests 
and shortly in disturbances that make it more difficult for the 
teacher to be understood. The teacher in such instances is 
likely to blame the pupils, thinking of them as indifferent, 
whereas in reality the trouble goes back to his shortcoming in 
the matter of distinct enunciation. He should remember at this 
point that more depends upon the way the word is said than 
upon the force with which it is said. To raise the pitch of the 
voice ruins discipline, as we have shown in an earlier lesson 
(see Lesson VII, p. 54). Improvement will come by raising 
the head, looking squarely at the class, and carefully forming 
the syllables in the words. Besides, many talk too rapidly, 
thus running the words together. The teacher should guard 
against this fault also and, if he suspects it, deliberately attempt 
to talk more slowly. 

Poor teaching. Poor teaching is the greatest single cause of 
poor discipline. Therefore the teacher with disciplinary prob- 
lems should look first to his presentation of subject matter as a 
source of difficulty. Is the work thoroughly planned? Is there 
a definite task to be accomplished at each period? Do the 
teacher and pupils accomplish task units at each period? Is 
there a sufficient testing of the results? Do the pupils know 
the results of the tests? Are the pupils kept too long at a 
given task? Is the presentation of the material psychological ? 
These are questions which the teacher should ask himself in 
locating sources of disciplinary difficulty. 

O’Shea in discussing problems of school government writes as 
follows: 


What, then, is the practical word for discipline? First of all, Hold the 
Attention of your Pupils. The moment you lose their attention the 
energy will flow back into their muscles, and you cannot make a law 
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which will prevent the inevitable “restlessness” which will follow. And 
how can you hold their attention? Mainly through the vigor, concrete- 
ness, and liveliness of your teaching. You never saw disorder in a room 
where there was magnificent teaching going on. Conversely, you never 
saw good order for any length of time where there was weak teaching. 
Put this down as a primal law of good order.2 

Indiscreet familiarity with pupils. Although the student 
teacher is not likely to have much opportunity to become famil- 
iar with the pupils, something should be said upon this point. 
No teacher is thoroughly trained who is not able so to direct 
his acquaintance with pupils as to exert his best influence upon 
them. The saying that familiarity breeds contempt, though 
but a partial truth, offers much for consideration. The teacher 
who cannot meet pupils in a dignified manner without becoming 
unnatural had better avoid such association, for a while at least, 
and begin a study of himself. He should, if possible, observe 
other teachers in their association with pupils. Regardless of a 
teacher’s ability to associate effectively with pupils, no pupil 
should be made to feel that he is entitled to any special con- 
sideration or favors. It is in the carrying of intimacy to this 
point that the greatest harm may be done. 

Failure to routinize work properly. As was said several 
lessons earlier in this text, there is a point beyond which routini- 
zation should not go (see page 62). The teacher will not go 
far astray on this point if he keeps the purpose of routine in 
mind. Only those activities which facilitate the learning proc- 
ess should be routinized. However, one often finds routine be- 
coming an end in itself and getting in the way of learning. The 
lockstep used in some prisons is not exactly an end in itself, but 
it is not intended to prepare men to live in normal society. The 
prison may ignore normal life; but we, as teachers, cannot 
ignore the fact that we are preparing people for life outside 
the school by teaching them to live properly within it. On the 
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other hand, all our institutions give vital evidence of the fact 
that men live most fully in the society that contains a certain 
amount of form. So within the schoolroom certain activities 
should be formalized or routinized (whichever one chooses to 
call it) from the start. Pupils should learn to stand in line at 
a drinking-fountain or when purchasing tickets. In large classes 
material should be passed out and collected according to a plan. 
Pupils in large classes should stand and face the majority of 
the class when giving a lengthy recitation. Such a formalization 
of pupil activity has as its purpose the facilitation of the thought 
processes and at the same time develops habits that are useful in 
life. A certain amount of routine prevents confusion and has no 
detrimental effects, since it is necessary in life after school also. 

Undue haste. The teacher who is ever in a state of nervous 
tension tends to produce a similiar reaction in the pupils. One 
who has visited many schools almost invariably can tell some- 
thing of the nature of the principal by observing the children in 
the corridors as he enters. One school may give an atmosphere 
of order and quietness; another, of confusion and excitement. 
The very activities of the pupils seem to be affected by the 
temperament of the principal. So with the classroom teacher. 
Excitement and undue haste on his part are paralleled in the 
pupils by nervous tension and outbursts of commotion. His 
room in this respect is likely to become a reflection of himself. 
The following are offered as suggestions to the teacher who 
upon examination finds that his nervous tension leaves the 
pupils in a state of excitability: 

1. Take plenty of sleep. 

2. Take plenty of outdoor exercise. 

3. Carefully regulate the diet. 

4. Take on some avocational interest. 

5. Outline the school work so as to leave time to drive home the 
important points. 

6. Emphasize the needs of the pupil rather than the subject. 

7. Read such books as will broaden your philosophy of education. 
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Suggestions 5, 6, and 7 should perhaps receive some discus- 
sion. The teacher is often rushed in his work because he is 
trying to do everything. Most books cannot be covered thor- 
oughly at all points in the time allotted if one is to keep the 
well-being of the pupils uppermost in mind. It is necessary so 
to organize the work that plenty of time can be given to those 
phases of it which are really vital to the growth of the pupils. 
If done early in the semester and put into the form of a rather 
flexible schedule, such organization will prevent many daily 
worries as to the progress of the class. 

Keeping uppermost in mind the pupils’ needs in terms of. 
the ends of education has the salutary effect of stabilizing the 
teacher’s activities. It gives him a criterion for determining the 
amount of time that should be allotted to a given topic and a 
feeling that something has been accomplished at the end of a 
given period. It takes the humdrum and daily grind out of the 
teacher’s life and leaves in its place the pleasure of creating. 
Under such conditions the teacher is not so easily annoyed, and 
nervous haste gives way to patient thoroughness. We would 
prescribe for this situation the taking of a philosophical attitude 
toward one’s work and life in general. By this we do not mean 
an indifferent attitude toward what is going on, but rather a 
philosophy that will orient one’s activities and prevent the 
worry and useless mobility which come from not having guiding 
principles that center one’s attention upon the really important 
accomplishments. 

A few suggestions are in order here by way of supplying the 
beginning teacher with the proper attitude and the necessary 
inspiration. The student teacher will draw much of his needed 
inspiration from the classroom, and he should, at the same time, 
be laying the foundations for its continuance in his professional 
life after formal training days are over. He should familiarize 
himself with educational literature and should read at least one 
technical and one philosophical journal. He should miss no 
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opportunity to hear lectures given by experts in the field of edu- 
cation. Along with this he should be constantly on the lookout 
for such books as give meaning to the teacher’s life and activity. 
The writer would recommend at this point Talks to Teachers, 
by William James. 
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Aim. To enable the student teacher to profit most fully from 
conferences with the supervisor. 


After each lesson the student teacher should prepare an esti- 
mate of his work. Having taught the class, the student teacher 
at his earliest convenience should write out an estimate of the 
work, making note of points at which he failed and succeeded. 
He should describe the situations at these points, and account, 
if possible, for the success or failure. The student teacher will 
profit by this practice exactly in proportion to his efforts. Pro- 
fessor S. S. Colvin says: 


Some content themselves with perfunctory and brief statements, 
such as: “Today’s lesson went well on the whole. I had little trouble 
with attention or discipline.” Other teachers write out in considerable 
detail what they consider was the outcome of the lesson, giving an 
interesting and intelligent analysis of the successes and failures, of the 
relative value of various parts of the lesson, and a brief critique of 
their aims and method. The following is an example: 

“T feel that today’s lesson went better than any I have so far con- 
ducted. In the first place, the class was interested and alert. The 
reason for this attitude was, I am sure, that I tried to bring the discus- 
sion home to them, to relate it to their own experience and to the things 
that most concern them. I am going to try to do this each day from 
now on. However, I must guard against two things. First, I must 
keep more to the subject, and not allow the class to wander far afield, 
however interesting the excursions may be. In one instance, I started 
to discuss agrarian troubles in Italy and ended with the relation of high 
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prices to the present gold supply. Secondly, I must prevent the indi- 
vidual members of the class from breaking in with comments and ques- 
tions. Their interest prompts them to do it, but it creates a certain 
disorder that may affect the discipline. I had a feeling today that, if Iam 
not careful about this, I may soon have a disorderly class on my hands. 

“Tn today’s lesson I spent too much time on the advance and I had 
only five minutes for the assignment of tomorrow’s work. I had planned 
for ten minutes, and I could have used even more to advantage. I 
think most of my questions were good, but too many were leading ques- 
tions and involved little thought on the part of those who answered 
them. My illustrations ‘went.’ The class in every instance saw the 
point and were interested. I shall spend a good deal of time in the 
future in planning my illustrations. I wish I had better maps for part 
of this work, but I find I can get on by drawing rough outline maps 
on the board, and having the pupils fill in important details as they 
arise in the course of the recitation. I have not as yet overcome entirely 
the fault of asking questions twice or three times, or of repeating the 
answers of the pupils, but I am sure I am improving in this respect.” 


The above commentary is only suggestive of the type of re- 
view which the student teacher should make of each lesson 
taught. The review should deal particularly with points sug- 
gested by the supervisor. 

The report should not be a mere summary of the happenings 
during the class period but should indicate thinking by giving 
remedial suggestions. The student teacher should make such a 
daily report of his progress to the supervisor unless otherwise 
requested. This will better enable the supervisor to help him. 

Preparation for conferences with supervisor. The student 
teacher will have conferences from time to time with the super- 
visor. These are precious moments and should be prepared for 
with care. If the student has prepared commentaries on each 
lesson taught, they will form a basis for a profitable conference. 
The student undoubtedly will have thought of several questions 
which he desires to have answered. These should be written 
down and brought to the conference. In this way one prevents 
the danger of forgetting them and also saves much time trying 
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to recall the desired points. It is well to state in this connection 
that much valuable conference time is lost by the failure of 
student teachers to arrive at the moment set. The student who 
comes to the conference late either causes the supervisor to ex- 
tend his period over into that of some other student or loses the 
amount of time by which he was late. Moreover, promptness 
is a very desirable habit in a classroom teacher, and students 
should consider it an important part of their course of training. 

Right attitude of student teacher necessary for successful 
conferences and eventually the most successful teaching. No 
conference will be a maximum success to which the student 
teacher has come with anything uppermost but the desire to 
improve. Students often come to the conferences in attitudes 
that make help all but impossible. To the extent that the 
student is really desirous of improving will he be amenable to 
constructive criticism. Nothing matters to him in the long run 
except improvement in his teaching ability. For this he is will- 
ing to sacrifice any petty personal vanity regarding his present 
ability. Perhaps the thing that we are trying to say here can be 
said better through an illustration. The writer had had three 
years of experience as a teacher before taking practice teaching. 
He had been called a good teacher by a few who were inexpert 
in judging. The result was that he came to the practice with the 
wrong attitude. It was a formal requirement that had to be 
met. Consequently he carried over into the early part of his 
practice teaching the bad technique which he had developed. 
His questions were mere fact questions. The supervisor, who 
was a highly trained Columbia graduate, remonstrated, but the 
writer did not understand and, furthermore, scarcely wished to 
understand. His success as a teacher had been questioned, and 
his desire to improve was not strong because he did not realize 
how much improvement was necessary. Thanks to her patience, 


' Miss XXX finally solved the problem of giving the writer the 


proper attitude, and this resulted in almost immediate im- 
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provement. Don’t miss the moral. No progress can be made 
until the desire to improve predominates. 

It is almost impossible upon looking back to understand how 
such an attitude could possibly arise. The most skilled teachers 
welcome conferences at which suggestions for improvement 
may be obtained. The experienced and skillful teachers have 
developed attitudes that the student teacher needs. 

Utilization of conference suggestions. If the conference has 
been prepared for with care, that is, if the student has come 
with the proper attitude and a few well-organized questions 
relative to his classroom problems, he has, no doubt, received 
suggestions which, if properly utilized, will greatly improve his 
teaching. But they must be taken seriously, and every effort 
must be made to apply them. It may be, either because the 
student has not effectively described the situation or because 
his personality is a large factor in it, that the supervisor can 
give only the most general suggestions. The student must never 
overlook the fact that a device which will succeed at one time 
may fail at another, and also that a device which can be effi- 
ciently utilized by one person will fail when tried by another. 
For this reason, imitation may be dangerous if applied without 
consideration on the part of the user. Likewise, inflexible modes 
of procedure are not desirable. The situation which will arise 
tomorrow will not be an exact duplicate of any which has arisen 
before or of any which will follow. There will be, of course, 
many similar elements, but some will differ both in amount and 
in quality, forming a total situation of a complexion that will 
differ from any previous or future one—hence the futility of giv- 
ing or attempting to follow inflexible modes of procedure. If the 
supervisor can detect the violation of an established principle 
of the art of teaching, he may point out the principle and offer 
suggestions relative to improvement. To give or to attempt to 
follow hard and fast lines of procedure is neither most helpful 
to the student nor likely to remedy the immediate situation, 
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Complexity of teaching process makes rule-of-thumb pro- 
cedure ineffectual. It is possible to raise the process of teach- 
ing to the level of an art only because the complexity of its 
situations and the corresponding variability of its procedure 
make rule-of-thumb methods inadequate. The mason may, 
within large limits of safety, prepare his mortar with almost 
no variance of procedure, and hence he may safely follow a rule. 
His work is on the level of the artisan. Not so with the one 
who would give expression to canvas. His work is on the plane 
of the artist, and within the bounds of guiding principles he 
must ever vary his procedure. At all times his ability is tested to 
the utmost. Each situation is a new one not only to him but 
to the world. It never appeared in just that form before, and 
hence no prescribed formula may ever be followed in detail. 
The teacher’s work corresponds closely to that of the artist. 
If anything, he must work with situations more complex and 
variable and always under the strain of realizing that failure 
means the loss not alone of time and effort but of human possi- 
bilities as well. 

Student teacher becomes stronger only when suggestions 
are thoughtfully applied. Since the finished teacher is not 
an artisan but an artist, the student must seek power in sizing 
up situations and skill in dealing with them. He must not ex- 
pect to be guided to certain success by the suggestions of the 
supervisor. Were such possible, it would only provide for the 
immediate situation and not prepare the student for new situa- 
tions to follow. Each suggestion of the supervisor should be 
carefully thought over in the light of what the student knows 
about the principles of teaching. He should in the same way 
study his successes and failures. Merely to be satisfied to recog- 
nize one’s success or failure and accept what help can be had 
from the supervisor will not suffice. There must be a deter- 
mination to improve one’s teaching power, which results in 
thoughtful effort. There is no royal road to teaching. 


PART IV 


INTRODUCTION 


The student will discover as he enters the task of teaching 
that the principles of psychology and pedagogy take on a new 
significance for him. In his earlier professional courses he has 
read with a view to use of the material at some future time or 
possibly with a view to credit only. The situation is entirely 
different now. The student is face to face with problems which 
are very real and which must be solved. This will tend to give 
him an active rather than a passive attitude toward the theory 
which he has studied previously. He will need not only to re- 
fresh his mind on the principles of psychology and pedagogy 
which have a bearing upon each problem as it arises but also to 
master them so that he may apply them. He should have a 
few well-selected books at his command. At the end of each 
lesson will be found such a list with reference to the topic 
under consideration. The reading of the text along with such 
of the selected readings as time permits should greatly help 
the student teacher in solving such problems as arise in the 
classroom. 

Part IV will serve to guide the student through the period of 
actual instruction. It is, of course, impossible to arrange the 
lessons to conform at all times to the order of attack in the 
classroom. Hence it will be necessary to adjust to the classroom 
instruction the order of reading Part IV. With such an adjust- 
ment it is possible to parallel the classroom activity at all times 
with reading which has a direct bearing upon the problem under 
consideration. 
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LESSON XXXIII 


Aim. To become able to reduce the size of the lesson plan 
effectively as experience is obtained. 


It is the purpose of the longer lesson plan to cause the student 
teacher to work out the lesson procedure in every detail. These 
plans, if closely followed, will assure him of laying the proper 
teaching patterns. After a few lessons have been taught with 
correct form, even though somewhat mechanically, the teacher 
may, with the advice and consent of the supervisor, reduce ma- 
terially the size of the lesson plan. The writer would recom- 
mend that this be done after teaching from three to five lessons, 
depending upon the success of the teaching. These reduced 
plans should be used for about ten lessons, when, if the teaching 
is of average success, further reduction of the plan may be 
made. 

Unless the supervisor wishes to inspect the plans before or 
after teaching, it will not be necessary to place at the top of 
finally reduced plans the subject, room, date, and hour. The 
teacher now may drop also a statement of the remote aims, the 
assignment aims, and the general physical devices. Procedure 
need no longer be stated in complete detail. A few big topical 
questions should be written out at intervals sufficient to hold 
the teacher to the subject. Subject matter and method should 
not be divided now. Likewise, a formal division of the plan 
into introduction, lesson body, and assignment need not be made 
unless advised by the supervisor. More freedom of activity will 
be allowed at this stage of the student teaching. The teacher 
will be given an opportunity to learn to carry out the details 
of a teaching exercise with the aid of a general plan only. 
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The following are sample lesson plans suitable for the second 
stage of student teaching: 


STUDENT TEACHER: 


SCHOOL: 


1.Aim: To enable the pupils to read the story of “The Three 
Bears” 
2. Device: Have written on the board, “Great Big Bear,” “‘ Middle- 
sized Bear,” and ‘Little Wee Bear” 
3. Procedure 
a. Develop interest in the lesson by such questions as 
(1) Would you like to have a new book this morning ? 
(2) What do you find on the first page of our new book ? 
b. Have pupils find words on the board to correspond to the 
pictures 
c. Teacher and pupils read in unison, then call upon certain indi- 
vidual pupils to read. When the pupil is through, ask such 
questions upon the reading as “What did Goldilocks do 
when she went to the door?” 
d. Develop interest in the further reading of the story by such 
comments as ‘Next we shall see what happened to Goldi- 
locks when she went in” 


STUDENT TEACHER: 


SCHOOL: 


1.Aim: To give the students a working knowledge of the arith- 
metical processes involved in running a “Coney Island” stand 
2. Procedure 
a. Brief discussion of the things to be seen at the Lake County 
fair, particularly a “Coney Island” stand 
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b. Develop through discussion an idea of the steps necessary to 
secure permission to erect stand 

c. Use questions to develop an understanding of the cost of such 
articles as tent, stove, cooking-equipment 

d. Develop by lecture and questions an understanding of foods 
that will be necessary, also their price and quality 

e. Consider the necessity of help and the cost of help 

f. Give number of people likely to be served each day of the fair 

g. Compute expenses, receipts, and profits 

h. Make comparisons of results and locate errors 

2. Assign lesson for the following week on the meaning of a 5 per 
cent or a I5 per cent raise in the pay of one’s father 


1. Aim: To reveal and give an appreciation of the personality of 
Samuel Johnson 
2. Devices: Pictures of Johnson 
3. Procedure 
a. Summarize the previous lesson (Addison and ae by 
means of questions and discussion 
b. Account for the statement that Johnson’s personality is erenter 
than his literature 
c. Analyze with the class Johnson’s personality, to discover the 
qualities that made him great: Relate instances and facts 
in the life of Johnson (such as his helping Goldsmith and 
his keeping in his home many queer old people who often 
complained of their host), and let pupils discover his great 
qualities 
d. Use pictures to develop an idea of Johnson’s appearance 
e. With aid of pupils draw conclusion as to the validity of the 
statement that Johnson’s personality is greater than his work 
4. Assignment 
a. In making new assignment first orient the pupils by naming 
the age that we are studying and by giving its characteristics 
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b. Point out possibility of trouble in classifying the work of 
Goldsmith 

c. Problem: Try to discover why Goldsmith is included in the 
chapter on Johnson, Boswell, Burke, and Gibbon 

d. Develop interest in Burke by identifying him with the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the beginnings of the British domination 
of India 


ANALYSIS AND METHOD OF ATTACK ON LESSON 


1. “True-false” test 
a.In most seed plants the chlorophyll-bearing cells are found 
chiefly in the leaves 
b. Sugar is always used by the plant as soon as formed 
c. Change of sugar into starch is not brought about by the 
chlorophyll 
d. Stored food is found only in the seeds of plants 
e. During respiration plants take in oxygen and give off carbon 
dioxide 
f. In the production of carbohydrates carbon dioxide is taken 
from the air and oxygen is given off 
g. During a bright day green plants take in more oxygen than 
they give off 
h, Leaves are chiefly the parts of the plant from which water is 
lost by evaporation 
z.On hot days the evaporation of water from leaves helps to 
cool them 
j. Air pores on the surface of leaves have nothing to do with 
evaporation 
2. Discussion of answers to test questions 
3. Lesson proper 
a. Transpiration 
(1) Define 


ee 
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(2) Discuss 

(3) Compare with animals 
b. Photosynthesis 

(1) Define 

(2) Discuss 

(3) Compare with a factory 


(4) Significance for animal life 
4. Assignment 


a. Pages 248-250 
b. Respiration 
c. Comparison with animals 


d. Method of keeping proportion of oxygen and carbon dioxide 
constant 


5. Laboratory work 
a. Cross section of leaf studied with aid of microscopes. The 


pupils are to draw and label the following parts (p. 139 of 
manual): 


(1) Upper epidermis 
(2) Palisade cells 

(3) Spongy mesophyll 
(4) Air spaces 

(5) Veins 

(6) Stoma 

(7) Lower epidermis 


b. Enlarge drawing of stoma, labeling the following: 
(1) Guard cells 


(2) Opening 


After the student teacher has taught about fifteen lessons, he 
should begin using the type of lesson plan that he will be likely 
to use as a regular teacher in the service. Since he probably will 
not put his name on the plan or state even his immediate aim in 
every lesson, he may well be excused from such requirements 
now. The plan commonly used by good teachers consists of a 
few notes only—just enough to orient the teacher at the begin- 
ning of the class and hold him to the subject. The steps will 
not always consist of full sentences. A word or a phrase will 
serve at times to give the idea needed. Such a plan will be of 
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use only to the teacher who made it. It will require more effort 
and skill to teach a good lesson from such a plan than it will 
from one worked out in fuller detail. However, since one pur- 
pose of the course is to enable the student teacher to teach 
effectively from such plans as teachers in the service usually 
make, he must gradually adjust himself to the shorter plan with- 
out lowering the quality of his teaching. In fact, the student 
teacher is expected actually to improve his teaching while re- 
ducing the size of his plans. It should be remembered at this 
point that the reduction of the size of the plan need not neces- 
sarily reduce the amount of lesson preparation. Each lesson 
must be thought through carefully before meeting the class. 
The teacher who may be expected to make good in the service 
will be of the type that will work harder on the last day’s lesson 
than on the first one. 

The following plans represent the few notes which successful 
teachers in service find it necessary to make: 


ALGEBRA 9B 


Sum up previous lessons by calling for the definition and rules 
that were developed. 

Have the pupils exchange and grade papers. 

Develop rules for squaring and cubing monomials. 

Assignment: (1) Develop an understanding of the process of 
extracting the square root of a monomial that is a perfect square; 
(2) under Exercise 52 write out answers to problems 1 to 25. 


BOTANY 10A 


1. Give “‘true-false”’ test 
a. In most seed plants the chlorophyll-bearing cells are found 
chiefly in the leaves 
b. Sugar is always used by the plant as soon as formed 
c. Change of sugar into starch is not brought about by the 
chlorophyll 
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d. Stored food is found only in the seeds of plants 

e. During respiration plants take in oxygen and give off carbon 
dioxide 

f. In the production of carbohydrates carbon dioxide is taken 
from the air and oxygen is given off 

g. During a bright day green plants take in more oxygen than 
they give off 

h, Leaves are chiefly the parts of the plant from which water 
is lost by evaporation 

i, On hot days the evaporation of water from leaves helps to 
cool them 

j. Air pores on the surface of leaves have nothing to do with 
evaporation 


. Transpiration 

. Photosynthesis 

. Assignment: Pages 248-250—respiration 

. Take up laboratory work on cross section of leaf 


ARITHMETIC 


1. Introduction. (Continuation-School Boys.) 

2. Permission for stand and cost of its equipment. 
3. Prices and quality of food. 

4. Cost of helpers. 

5. Number served. 

6. Compute expenses, receipts, and profit. 


LESSON XXXIV 


Aim. To understand the characteristics of the drill method 
and to become skillful in conducting this type of class- 
room exercise. 


Correct form should precede practice. To understand the 
full significance of the statement that the correct form should 
precede practice it may be necessary for the student to review 
his elementary psychology. Let us go back for a moment to the 
neural basis of habit formation by studying the following 
diagram. 

Suppose an impulse to be traveling along the neurone A. Let 
us suppose that the impulse was set off by hearing “‘g x 8.” Let 
us again suppose that it is necessary for the impulse to travel 
over the neurone C through the synapse £ if the correct re- 
sponse 72 is to result. Let us further suppose that for some 
reason the first impulse passes through the synapse D and over 
the neurone B, resulting in the response 54. The question in 
point is, Just what effect has this initial wrong response upon 
subsequent responses? To answer we must return to the laws 
of the synapse, one of which says in effect, Each passage of an 
impulse over a synapse tends to break down the synapse so that 
subsequent impulses more readily pass. This will mean that, 
having once made the response 54, the same response is more 
likely to follow the stimulus 9 x 8 in the future. The more 
frequent the response 54 results the more difficulty will be en- 
countered in attempting to cause the energy to pass over the 
synapse E and the neurone C, resulting in the correct response 
72. Hence the importance of preceding practice with the cor- 
rect forms. 
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Drills should aim to automatize. If drills have been preceded 
by the correct forms, they have served to break down only the 
synapses which it is desirable to break down; that is, they have 
not served to break down synapses which lead to the wrong 
response. They have further served to break down only the 
synapses that must be broken down. A chain of synapses and 
neurones may lead to the correct response by a route other than 
the most direct. If, for example, in teaching a child to add 
3 and 4, I permit him to go through the process of breaking the 
4 into equal parts and adding them individually to 3, resulting 


Synapse dD. 


‘. 
., 


| 


Synapse E 
Fic. 34. Diagram of Neural Paths and Synaptic Connections 


in 3+2=5 and 5+2=7, I have permitted him to develop 
circuitous paths of neural discharge and hence greatly increased 
his chances of giving the wrong response. The possibilities of 
both accuracy and automatization have been lessened. 

Speed of response desirable as an aid to automatization. The 
slow response provides opportunity for the development or 
continuation of nonessential synaptic connections. Hence drills 
should be rapid, the teacher demanding an immediate and 
correct response to the stimulus. 

Drills should be so conducted that all members of the class 
respond to each stimulus. Imagine the waste of time in a class 
of twenty pupils if the teacher so conducts the drill that the 
only one benefiting is the one responding. This condition will 
obtain unless the teacher makes a conscious effort to avert it. 
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If the stimulus is given to the class as a whole and a member 
is called upon immediately for a response, all have the advan- 
tage of the drill. Teachers often make the mistake, however, 
of announcing before giving the stimulus the student to be 
called upon. Such a situation means time out for the majority 
of the class. 

Stimuli and responses must not become chainlike unless such 
sequential responses are desirable in the future. An individual 
may know the nines so as to begin with 9 x 1 and continue with 
no apparent effort to and including 9 x 12 and yet, if asked to 
respond to 9 x 8, find himself unable to respond without first 
going to a recognized part of the nines, perhaps the very first, 
and repeating all in order until 9 x 8 is reached. This results 
from the peculiar chain association in which the nines were origi- 
naily learned. Chainlike associations, if once formed, must be 
broken down before facility in the use of the tables can be ade- 
quate to practical situations. 

Such associations should not have been formed originally, 
Each stimulus and response in the case of the multiplication 
tables should be effectively connected through drill, but should 
be completely independent of any other stimulus and response. 
That is, 9 x 8= 72 should be no more tied up with 9 x 7 = 63 
than 9 x 8= 72 is tied up with 3 x 4=12. There should be 
complete independence of such stimulus-response situations. 

The development of stimulus-response patterns of the in- 
tellectual type a part of the field of habit formation in general. 
The learning of the multiplication tables, the memorizing of a 
poem, and the learning to release the clutch of an automobile 
before using the brake are all forms of habit formation and 
depend upon the laws of exercise and effect. Synaptic resist- 
ances must be lowered and increased in each instance. In other 
words, the laws of habit formation are applicable to all. The 
full recognition of this fact is necessary for the proper under- 
standing of drill rules. 
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Memorizing poetry or prose form of drill. The difference 
between the memorizing of poetry or prose and the learning of 
the multiplication tables so that instant response follows a 
given stimulus lies in the fact that the former consists of estab- 
lishing a chain of connected responses of such a nature that 
response No. 1 becomes in turn the stimulus which brings re- 
sponse No. 2. The learning of poetry or prose is then a mat- 
ter of breaking down synaptic connections in such an order that 
the desired responses follow in correct succession and without 
apparent effort. To obtain this result with the least effort it is 
necessary to give pupils directions for study and encourage 
them to carry out these directions. 

Pupils should memorize by wholes rather than parts. Experi- 
mental evidence relative to the comparative merits of whole and 
part learning is not yet as conclusive as it might be, but we 
have much to support the belief that the advantages favor the 
whole method of learning. Starch discusses the question as 
follows: 


In committing material to memory, learn by wholes rather than by 
parts. Poetry or prose can, as a rule, be memorized more quickly if the 
material is read through as a whole from beginning to end than if it is 
memorized in small sections of two or three lines; and what is more 
important, when this method is employed, the retention is more per- 
manent. With many persons who are accustomed to memorizing by the 
part method, there is frequently no saving of time in the first learning 
partly because the whole method is new to them and partly because the 
learner often doubts the advisability of using the whole method. 

There are three reasons why the whole method proves in the long run 
to be more economical: (1) Learning by parts establishes many useless 
and interfering connections. Thus in committing the first two lines of a 
poem the association is established between the last word of the second 
line and the first word of the first line. But this is not the order in which 
the lines are to be recalled. Rather the connection should be established 
between the last word of the second line and the first word of the third 
line as is done in the whole method. Consequently every portion memo- 
rized by itself forms at least one detrimental connection and in a long 
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selection a very considerable number of such associations are formed. 
These derailing paths probably account for the fact that pupils in re- 
citing a poem become stalled usually between the portions learned piece- 
meal. (2) Reading the material over as a whole gives a view of the 
entire selection and will serve to give meaning and correlation of the 
parts in the whole. It will help to organize the ideas as a whole. 
(3) Learning by parts is apt to produce great unevenness among the 
various portions of the material in the degree of perfection of the memo- 
rizing. Some parts, especially the early ones, will be repeated needlessly 
a great many times and result in much greater over-learning of those 
parts than of other parts. One point of caution in using the whole 
method should, however, be noted. When the learner reads over the 
entire selection to be memorized he does not make much visible progress 
until, after a sufficient number of repetitions, he is able to reproduce 
most of the material. This situation is likely to be discouraging, particu- 
larly to children. Perhaps the most effective manner of employing the 
whole method is to learn the material in relatively large sections instead 
of as a complete whole, particularly if the selection is very long.1 


Parker uses the following illustration to show one advantage 
of whole over part learning: 


STANZA A 


. Mary had a little lamb; 

. Its fleece was white as snow; 

. And everywhere that Mary went 
. The lamb was sure to go. 


BWwn H 


STANZA B 


. It followed her to school one day, 

. Which was against the rule; 

. It made the children laugh and play 
. To see a lamb at school. 


Pow HNH 


The connections made by the whole and part methods may be repre- 
sented by the diagrams on page 3109. 


1Daniel Starch, Educational Psychology, pp. 185-186. Tne Macmillan 
Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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In the whole method the arrows indicate that the end of each line 
becomes associated with the beginning of the next, which is as it should 
be. In the part method, by which stanza A is repeated by itself until 
memorized, the last arrow indicates that the end of line 4 of stanza A 
becomes associated with the beginning of line 1 of the same stanza. This 
is an association that we do not care to build up. Hence time is wasted 
in building up an Association which we do not want, and which, later on, 
will interfere with the association that we do want, namely, of the end of 
line 4 of stanza A with the beginning of line 1 of stanza B.t 


Part method (that ts, 


Whole method Stanza by stanza) 
STANZA A 1 


STANZA B 1 


Fic. 35. Illustrating an Advantage of Whole Learning over Part Learning 
(After S. C. Parker) 


Drill periods should be spaced properly. The interval be- 
tween drill periods is an important matter for consideration. It 
is better so to divide the time given to drill that several short 
lively drill sessions are held than to use up all the time in one 
prolonged session. For example, if I have fifty minutes to give 
to learning a few stanzas of poetry, it is more effective to divide 
the time, say ten minutes each day for five days, than to sit 


1S. C. Parker, Methods of Teaching in High Schools, pp. 157-158. Ginn 
and Company. 
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down and attempt to learn all the stanzas during one continuous 
session. Of course, the reader will recognize that there is no 
end to the distributions of time that could be made, and at the 
present time educational experimentation would not justify any 
set rule on the matter. Hence one may make the recommenda-~ 
tion in a most general way only. 

Drill period must be neither too short nor too long. It is 
easily possible to prolong drill beyond the point at which re- 
turns justify the effort involved. Drill periods should be short 
and intense. A part of the class period may be devoted to drill 
activity, which should cease before the point of diminishing 
returns is reached. It has been the writer’s experience that the 
beginning of the class period is most favorable for effective drill. 
If the lesson consists entirely of drill material, the period should 
be shortened accordingly. There seems to be a warming-up 
period during which the class is obtaining the proper set toward 
the work. The teacher should at no time lag with the pupils, 
but should present the stimuli in rapid succession. 

Success of drill period will depend upon spirit of teacher. 
Much of the success of the drill period will depend upon the 
spirit of the teacher. The teacher who steps before the class 
with every evidence of lack of life and enthusiasm has already 
made a weak beginning. If, on the contrary, the teacher steps 
briskly to his task, remains standing rather than seated, and in 
every way takes an aggressive attitude toward his work, the 
class is much more likely to respond in a desirable manner. 

Drills should be properly motivated. If the drill period is to 
be most effective, the pupils must have a motive other than that 
of pleasing the teacher or merely taking part because that is the 
expected thing to do. If, for example, the pupils discover in 
their activity that they are checked because they lack responses 
which should be automatic, they are more likely to take an 
interest in the necessary drill. Boys drill with prolonged inter- 
est and effort upon football signals. Machine-like response to 
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the signals is necessary if the teamwork is to be effective. The 
problem is their problem; it is identified with their aims and in- 
terests, and hence the necessary drill will be entered into with 
all the vim they can command. It is not to be inferred here 
that the writer believes that all school drill can be given as 
idealistic a setting as that which takes place on the athletic 
field. However, to the extent that such conditions do exist, to 
that extent is motivation all that it should be for effective drill. 
There are times when stern necessity must take a hand, and 
motives not generally recommended here must be used. These 
times, however, should be looked upon by the teacher as evi- 
dence of his failure so to direct the pupils’ interests as to lead 
most expeditiously to desirable outcomes. Unmotivated drill 
may be partially excused on the ground that it is forming a 
necessary preparation for properly motivated work later. 
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Aim. To understand the characteristics of the development 
method and to become skillful in conducting this type of 
classroom exercise. 


The development method of instruction may be divided 
roughly into two classes, namely, conversational and lecture, 
the former being the more suited to pupils in the grades and in 
high school. The purpose of the developmental approach is to 
organize the pupil’s background of experience in such a manner 
that he is led to the new problem in the best possible way. In 
doing this the teacher may use a series of well-directed ques- 
tions, responses to which aid the pupils in organization ; he may 
lecture, or he may use a combination of questions and lecture. 
It has been the writer’s experience that the latter method is 
generally the most effective. 

All new ideas must be the result of development. Regardless 
of the intellectual devices that teachers employ, there is but one 
method by which new ideas are obtained, and that is the de- 
velopmental method. We pass to the unknown by means of the 
known; that is, the new ideas take their rise from the old ones. 
So-called methods of teaching (intellectual devices) are but 
means of facilitating this process. Every new idea must of 
necessity grow out of the pupil’s background of experience. 
There is no other possible source. The teacher who forgets this 
truth is almost sure to be guilty, sooner or later, of giving pupils 
words and formulas without corresponding ideas. Although it 
may be necessary for the teacher, through proper use of the lec- 
ture method, to organize this background of experience with 
respect to new ideas that lie just outside the pupil’s known 
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world, these new ideas can be assimilated only through the 
psychic processes of the pupils themselves. 

Developmental attack either inductive or deductive. In say- 
ing that the developmental attack may be inductive or deduc- 
tive we mean that the teacher may begin with a stated principle 
and develop its verification, which is deductive; or he may begin 
with specific instances and develop a general rule. The latter is 
the inductive approach. The point, however, which makes the 
method developmental is the fact that instead of dogmatically 
informing the pupils of a given truth the teacher leads to its 
establishment step by step. With the aid of the teacher the 
pupil has made a bridge from the known to the previously 
unknown, which now becomes a part of his world of knowledge. 
Perhaps he may have vaguely sensed the truth before; but not 
until his experience was properly marshaled and directed was 
the new truth in reality his. This expansion of our world of 
ideas must always come about through the process of growth, 
which means only the working over and relating of ideas al- 
ready at hand. Whether we boldly expand the pupil’s world of 
ideas at any given point and firmly establish this new boundary 
line between his known and unknown world by bridging back 
to the known through justifiable contacts (deductive method), or 
marshal several ideas of his known world at one point and sud- 
denly burst the boundaries of previous knowledge so as to include 
a new truth (inductive method), we are developing new ideas. 

Teacher likely to lose contact with pupils in lecture method 
of development. A common fault of beginning teachers is that 
of assuming that pupils are following the lecture. One moves 
into the new field with such satisfying grace when unhampered 
by plodding learners that even those experienced in the art of 
teaching are tempted at times to lecture, letting those follow 
who are able. This is more likely to be true in the case of sub- 
ject specialists who, though interested in pupil development, 
have at the same time a strong interest in the subject. They 
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become impatient and are not willing to remain with the pupil, 
conquering the territory as they advance. Such teachers are 
usually brought to a realization of their error when, a few weeks 
later, a test reveals the fact that, although a few are at hailing 
distance behind, the great body of the students are lost to view, 
having advanced little if any. Many teachers at this point only 
become the more impatient, attempting by means of a hasty 
review quickly to recover lost time. This is usually unsuccess- 
ful, since in all probability the first attempt was more confusing 
than enlightening. 

Exclusive use of developmental question usually wasteful of 
time. As we have seen above, the exclusive use of the lecture 
method is ineffectual because the teacher usually arrives at the 
desired objective without the class, but the exclusive use of the 
developmental question usually tends to confusion with little 
or no advance on the part of anybody. At times the teacher 
must sum up and organize the facts that questions have re- 
vealed. It is also necessary at times to pave the way for the 
question by a short lecture on the part of the teacher. This, as 
far as it goes, is the lecture method. Hence the attempt to 
develop new ideas entirely by means of questions and answers 
is generally not feasible. 

Developmental-question method of approach to new ideas 
likely to lead to discussion thatis off the topic. Although the devel- 
opmental-question method is one of the most effective devices for 
developing new ideas in the pupil, it has the disadvantage of be- 
ing likely to lead the unwary teacher from the topic. This fact is 
illustrated by the following questions and answer which the writer 
heard while visiting a classroom in charge of a student teacher: 


Teacher. If fate was to decree that Lincoln be assassinated, did it in 
your judgment occur at the best possible time for the good of the nation? 

Pupil. If Lincoln had lived through the reconstruction period he would 
have lost much of the fame which he now has. 

T. Why do you think so, John ? 
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The pupil had led the teacher away from the original ques- 
tion, to which he did not return during the hour. This is not 
uncommon in discussions that follow developmental questions. 
A teacher who can be turned aside from his main objective thus 
easily is sure to become the victim of pupils who are not pre- 
pared. Parker makes the following suggestion with respect to 
legitimate uses of a conversational solution: 


In spite of the obvious dangers which beset the use of the conversa- 
tional method, it has certain very legitimate uses. As suggested above, 
its best place is in the reflective solution of problems which the teacher 
has thoroughly mastered and for which the children possess the neces- 
sary data in their past experience. In such cases the important things 
for the teacher to keep in mind are the following: (1) To avoid being 
sidetracked. (2) To avoid spending too much time in an endeavor to 
get the class to discover a point. In order to preserve the balance of 
relative values the teacher should give some points outright or after a 
brief endeavor of the class to discover them. (3) To adapt the pace to 
individual differences in capacities, not holding up the bright pupils too 
long or hurrying so fast that the slow have no chance to contribute.+ 


Teacher must have thought through process clearly before 
attempting to develop new ideas. Whether lecture or discussion 
is to predominate in the process of instruction, the teacher 
must previously think through the procedure. Owing to the 
emphasis that has been placed of late upon thinking, the unpre- 
pared teacher is likely to feel that, if the pupils are kept con- 
stantly involved in discussion through the hour, real teaching 
has been going on and the time has been well spent. This is 
a mistake. Classroom thinking which results in extending the 
pupils’ world of ideas is not generally brought about by hit-or- 
miss discussion, but instead is the result of a careful organiza- 
tion of material under the direction of the teacher. 

Teacher must think with pupils. In this connection it should 
be stated that the teacher who, from native incapacity, cannot 


1S, C. Parker, Methods of Teaching in High Schools, p. 447. Ginn and 
Company, 1915. 
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think more rapidly and with greater precision than the average 
member of the class which he is instructing, has selected the 
wrong calling. Pupils are almost mature intellectually at the 
age of fourteen years and are quick to detect the illogical. 
Hence in the upper grades and in high school the teacher who, 
perhaps in part because of the strain of classroom distraction 
added to weak preparation, fails to think cogently before the 
class is soon set down as a weakling by the brighter members. 
A good classroom discussion calls for constant and accurate 
thinking on the part of the teacher. Accurate thinking before 
the class is greatly enhanced by careful lesson planning, but 
no amount of lesson planning will relieve the teacher of thinking 
while teaching. At this point intellectual effort plus a goodly 
supply of native capacity is indispensable. 

Organization of material for inductive process: (1) survey 
of pupil’s background of experience; (2) its orderly arrange- 
ment to suit development of new idea. The teacher who would 
induce a new idea into the minds of his pupils must first dis- 
cover in any way possible the present state of their knowledge. 
One may fail at this point by overestimating them, a mistake 
much more common than underestimating. The underestimated 
pupil is given at least an opportunity to forge ahead when the 
boundary of his knowledge is reached. The overestimated 
pupil, on the other hand, is confused; words and formulas for 
him begin to take the place of clear ideas. The writer had this 
experience as a student of calculus. The majority of the class 
were teachers of mathematics who were reviewing the subject 
during the summer. It was possible for a while for the writer 
to assimilate the ideas underlying the subject, but he very soon 
discovered that even the ideas which were clear at the beginning 
became confused. He then gave up the attempt to understand 
the subject and began memorizing and juggling formulas. After 
the course was over and he had received a passing grade, he was 
worried, because he had taken the course with the intention of 
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using the subject. Accordingly he went to the instructor with 
the confession that he knew nothing about the work covered. 
The instructor wisely recommended that it be taken again. 
What a useless waste! It should have been clear to the instruc- 
tor from the second week on that the writer had left the world 
of clear ideas behind and was floating around in the clouds of 
formulas. This thing, from one cause or another, is continually 
happening in our schools. How many students who talk about 
evolution or the doctrine of formal discipline have a clear idea 
of whateither termmeans? Once suchaterm, meaningless to the 
pupil, is incorporated as part 
of the background from which 
he is to bridge to a new idea, 
the setting is laid for failure. 

The organization in the in- 
ductive process depends upon 
the principle of generalization ; Fic. 36. Representation of the Induc- 
that is, noting several specific tive Process of Attaining a New Idea 
instances, dissociating the principle from each instance itself,and 
finally attaining clear ideas of the principle as an abstraction. 
However disguised, this process is just what is going on when- 
ever new ideas are being attained inductively. It is a mat- 
ter of analysis, dissociation, and reorganization. The pupil, in 
coming to a new problem-exciting experience, sees it at first as a 
vague, unanalyzed whole. He proceeds to break it up, attend- 
ing to each part separately. A reorganization of the parts then 
takes place with respect to some hypothesis which, if found not 
to conflict with the pupil’s general experience, is accepted. If 
conflicts arise, further study and reorganization take place. It 
is the purpose of the teacher here to enhance this process. 
Whether he depends largely upon the lecture or the quiz device, 
he must help the pupil to discover through what he already 
knows, to organize this material in the light of some purpose, 
and, finally, to test conclusions in the light of his past experience. 
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Let the area inclosed within the circle a (Fig. 36) represent 
the pupil’s world of clear ideas. Let the crosses within the circle 
represent the ideas themselves. The concentration of crosses at 
the point P will indicate the organization of those clear ideas 

which have been selected for the 

|_—_———-Stamen purpose of introducing a new 

Petal idea. The V-shaped arrangement 

Sepal of the crosses indicates that it is 

Ovary necessary not only to select the 

Receptace Old ideas which are required in 

the process of developing a new 

idea but to arrange them so that 

each supports the other. The 

bulge in the circle 6 indicates the expansion of the pupil’s world 

of ideas at the point P in the circle a. The cross within the 

bulge indicates the new idea that has been induced. The absence 

of the V-shaped arrangement of crosses in 0 indicates that the 

ideas which were called forth and organized for the purpose of 

inducing the new idea are no longer 
necessary to support it. 

The following is an example of the 
inductive method: 


Fic. 37. The Parts of an Apple 
Blossom 


Teacher. This drawing [Fig. 37] represents 
an apple blossom. What do you notice that is Fic, 38. A Cross Section 
peculiar about the receptacle of this flower? of an Apple 

Pupil. It is all round the ovary. 

T. Yes, that is a distinctive feature of the apple blossom. I have 
given each of you an apple. Cut it as I have cut this one [Fig. 38]. 
Can you locate the receptacle, the ovary, and the ovules? What has 
happened to the original ovules ? 

P. They were fertilized and then they developed into seeds. 

T. Can you locate the line between the ovary and the receptacle ? 

Bes; 

T. The developed ovary and ovules are always present in a fruit. 
Sometimes the ripened receptacle is also present, as in the case of the 
apple. Can you then define a fruit in terms of its flower parts? 
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P. A fruit is a ripened ovary together with those parts of the flower 
which may ripen with it. 
T= Correct. 


Organization of material from deductive standpoint: (1) 
survey of pupil’s experience by teacher; (2) setting up general- 
izations justified by pupil’s experience; (3) establishing gen- 
eralization by verification. In general, the deductive process is 
more rapid and offers less difficulty in application. The teacher 
who uses it is less likely to be sidetracked than is the teacher 
who uses the inductive process. The deductive process has this 


Ix 


a b ¢ 


Fic. 39. Representation of the Deductive Process of Attaining a New Idea 


disadvantage: the inexperienced teacher is apt to fail to estab- 
lish the new idea thoroughly through not insisting upon a num- 
ber of verifications at each point of progress. There is danger 
also that the generalization will be so far from the pupil’s expe- 
rience that the teacher will waste time in trying to bridge to it. 

The crosses within the circle a represent the pupil’s world 
of clear ideas, each cross representing an idea. Let the cross 
without the circle 6 represent the new idea which has been 
given by the teacher, but which is not yet a part of the pupil’s 
world of clear ideas because it has not been developed out of 
his world of ideas and is not supported by them. The lines 
in } from the new idea to a few of those within the circle in- 
dicate that part of the deductive process is going on, in which 
the teacher brings the new idea into relationship with the 
pupil’s old ideas. The bulge in the circle c indicates that the 
new idea has become part of the pupil’s world of clear ideas. 
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The following is an example of the deductive method : 


Teacher. It has been said that the battle of Bull Run was a Northern 
victory. Can you justify such a statement ? 

Pupil. Well, the North began immediately after this to prepare for a 
more vigorous campaign against the South. 

T. What about the South ? 

P. The South thought the war won and began taking matters easy. 

T. But since the Northern forces were driven in confusion:to Wash- 
ington, does it not seem absurd to call this a Northern victory? 

P. It was an immediate victory for the South but an ultimate victory 
for the North. 

T. Suppose the South had won. 

P. In that event the outcome of the war might have been different. 
It taxed the North to its full capacity to defeat the South as events were. 

T. Then you see that, although the immediate outcome of the en- 
gagement at Bull Run was a decisive military defeat for the North, it 
proved ultimately to be a Southern loss and a Northern victory. 
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Aim. To become efficient in the presentation of those parts of a 
lesson which lead to appreciation. 


In the previous lesson we discussed the development of ideas. 
We now come to a consideration of the problem of developing 
appreciations, which are no less important. It is possible to 
conceive of a philosopher’s maintaining that appreciations are, 
in the last analysis, the more important, from the fact that they 
are ends in themselves rather than means to ends. Hence we, as 
teachers, must ever keep in mind the need of developing appre- 
ciation, and we must become skillful in the art. 

At this point we should note that the developing of apprecia- 
tion, as the term is used in this text, differs from the developing 
of ideas in that emotional elements generally accompany appre- 
ciation. The psychology of the emotions in their relation to 
the intellectual process must be understood. In the first place, 
it should be noted that emotions are peculiar states of feeling 
resulting from bodily changes. They are often at war with the 
intellect, frequently owing to the fact that the neural paths 
which set them off were established before the intellectual life 
had reached maturity. For example, we may cling to the likes 
and dislikes of childhood long after the intellect has condemned 
them. Hence it is important that these emotional activities be 
laid with great care, so that in later life there may be less necessity 
for radical readjustment. This means that the child’s emotional 
development should be directed intelligently to the end that the 
best in art, literature, ethics, etc. shall give him pleasure. 

Enjoyment lessened by turning attention to technique of 
production. Not only is enjoyment possible without under- 
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standing the means by which the results are produced, but the 
turning of attention to means of production may well be ex- 
pected to lessen the enjoyment. The writer’s enjoyment of 
the gridgraph, a device for graphically recording on a screen 
play by play the progress of a football game, was for a time 
materially lessened by his being informed of the manner in 
which the game was brought to the stage. He found that he 
could regain some of that lost enjoyment by deliberately refus- 
ing while watching a game to give attention to the means of 
production. And so it is with similar forms of enjoyment. 
When one becomes critical of the technique of conveyance one 
reacts upon the intellectual level and hence reduces for the time 
being the possibility of reacting upon the emotional level. 

Knowledge of meanings not to be confused with knowledge 
of technique. Knowledge of meanings must not be confused at 
this point with knowledge of technique. One may, for example, 
study a poem intensively and gain in appreciation as one learns 
more and more of the previously hidden meanings. The Laocoén 
group means much more to one who has learned the truths 
which the sculptor was attempting to relate and who has studied 
them in connection with the production. This type of knowl- 
edge is necessary to a full appreciation of any work of art. 
Knowledge of technique, on the other hand, seems not to be 
necessary. Many of us can enjoy a musical concert without 
the ability to read a line of music, or enjoy a great painting 
without the least ability to paint. When this fact is coupled 
with the experience common to all of us of hearing one who 
knows something of technique complaining of the artist’s form 
of expression or lauding the most excruciating production on 
the grounds that the technique was difficult, we feel certain that 
knowledge of technique is likely to turn one’s attention to 
technique rather than to that which it produces. 

Liking for the production should be developed before pupils 
attempt to reproduce it. If the pupils do not develop a liking 
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for the production before attempting to reproduce it, their own 
weak efforts are apt to become the center of attention, thus 
lowering their appreciation of the masterpiece. This precau- 
tion is more necessary as one deals with more and more beau- 
tiful works of art. In the case of literature the teacher should 
read a poem through several times, at intervals, in order to as- 
sure enjoyment on the part of the pupils before allowing them 
to read it or analyze it. If pupils are allowed to render music or 
poetry, the most capable pupil should be selected for the task, 
and careful preparation on his part should be insisted upon. 
After the pupils have learned to like a given selection, it may be 
analyzed and otherwise considered intellectually with less dan- 
ger of ruining the possibility of enjoyment. 

It may be objected here that sometimes, as in the case of 
Browning’s works, analysis and study are necessary from the 
first if the pupil is ever to appreciate. The objection is valid, 
but the type of appreciation sought here is dependent more upon 
the intellect than upon the emotions. Of course, all apprecia- 
tion has an intellectual background in the sense that meanings 
are being conveyed ; but the difference between intellectual and 
emotional appreciation lies in the fact that the latter arises 
largely from beauty of expression, whereas the former arises 
largely from keenness of analysis and delineation. Such a dis- 
tinction in types of appreciation is necessary, however, only in 
the case of literature. Something somewhat akin to intellectual 
literary appreciation takes place in the case of the appreciation 
of technique. The difference here is perhaps quantitative rather 
than qualitative. 

One learns to appreciate the best in music, art, literature, etc. 
by participating sympathetically in their outcomes. One is 
aided in learning to appreciate by taking a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward that which is being appreciated. The beauties in 
foreign art or literature are not readily seen by the one who 
views to scoff. The reason for this can be understood when one 
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recalls that, in the last analysis, appreciation is an emotional 
reaction and that one emotion is blocked, in part at least, by 
the simultaneous functioning of another. Hence pupils should 
be prepared to appreciate by creating an atmosphere favorable 
to the task. Sacred music would lose much if played at a foot- 
ball game, as would a waltz at a funeral. The setting must be 
appropriate. 

Teacher should aim to develop appreciations recognized as of 
the higher order by persons most fitted to judge. It is in keep- 
ing with our natures ultimately to select that which the experi- 
enced individual calls the beautiful, when we have participated 
in it long enough. One cannot go behind this. It is simply a 
fact. Our natures are such that one set of stimuli pleases and 
another displeases. The teacher can set up only such situations 
as will provide the stimuli that ultimately should give those 
experiences which are recognized as of the higher order by 
persons fitted to judge. 

Ability to appreciate cannot be forced upon individual. After 
all, the pupil must learn to appreciate for himself. Any attempt 
on the part of the teacher to force an expression of pleasure 
from the pupils will tend to defeat the aim and also to encour- 
age hypocrisy. Such expressions should come naturally from 
the pupils. Teachers commonly make the mistake of indulging 
in exaggerated expressions of their appreciation, in the hope of 
hastening the process on the part of the pupils. Such cant is 
quite readily detected even by young children, and its effect is 
almost sure to be negative. The oversentimental artist dis- 
gusts many of us to such an extent that we draw ourselves away 
from the object of his admiration. This should be a lesson for 
the teacher. It is the sincere appreciation on his part, not over- 
drawn with words, but expressed modestly and, above all, lived 
in his actions, which is effective. 

Teacher must appreciate that which he would have pupils 
learn to appreciate. One of the greatest helps in teaching appre- 
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was strongly drawn to this fact in observing the photoplay 
Over the Hill, based on a poem by Will Carleton. Children 
were laughing at the incidents as they occurred, youths were 
almost indifferent, and many old people were crying. The dif- 
ference in attitude came from the difference in experience. 
Youth cannot fully understand age. 

Teacher must so organize process that pupils’ background of 
experience is most effectively utilized. As in the case of develop- 
ing ideas, it is the work of the teacher in developing apprecia- 
tion to enhance the process of development. It is necessary, 
then, in preparing for a class discussion the purpose of which is 
to develop appreciation, for the teacher to formulate and or- 
ganize such a battery of questions as will best bring in the 
pupils’ past experiences. The questions should serve also to call 
their attention to significant points which would otherwise 
escape them. These points may refer to form, for that also is 
significant in interpretation. 

To quote Professor C. H. Judd’: 


The writer recalls with grateful appreciation the skill with which his 
college teacher of English literature gave him a lesson in literary inter- 
pretation by compelling him to contrast two lines in Hamlet which were 
being read orally in class. In the fifth scene of the first act Hamlet, 
replying to the Ghost’s injunction “Remember me,” says: 


Remember thee! 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. Remember thee! 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
I'll wipe away all trivial fond records. 


The recurring exclamations ‘‘Remember thee!” had been read in the 
first instance with the same intonation. The instructor called attention 
to the desirability of distinguishing the two phrases in the two cases. 
Finally, the learner saw that the first ‘Remember thee” emphasized the 
word “remember,” the second the word “thee.” From that moment on 


1Psychology of High-School Subjects, pp. 201-202. Ginn and Company, 
IQI5. 
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the effort to interpret all the lines of the drama was of a wholly different 
type. The teacher had taught discrimination. This discrimination was 
a matter of form; but it reacted on content, and the content became 
significant and illuminating from the moment the discrimination was 
clearly made. 


Teacher should not attempt to develop appreciation beyond 
point justified by pupil’s experience. It is necessary for the 
teacher to be constantly on guard against attempts to develop 
appreciation upon an insufficient background of experience. 
Such attempts will be as fruitless as attempts to develop 
new ideas from an insufficient ideational background. The 
elementary-school pupil is about as incapable of fully appreciat- 
ing The Boys, by Holmes, as he is of solving a problem in 
analytic geometry. Parts of each are entirely foreign to his 
apperceptive background. As a rule the newer and better text- 
books will have solved this problem partially as far as literary 
appreciation is concerned. Even here, however, there is plenty 
of room for thought on the part of the classroom teacher. Pupils 
in different communities will vary widely in the kind and 
amount of experience obtained and hence will require varying 
kinds and amounts of preparatory material. Compare the back- 
ground of experience of the average pupil of a New England 
seaport town with that of the average pupil of Columbus, Ohio, 
for the study of Enoch Arden. Even the pupil who has visited 
the seashore has a decided advantage over one whose experience 
has been limited to a river or a mill pond. Watching ships 
come and go, playing in sand on the beach, meeting coarse 
sailors on the streets, etc. are necessary units in the pupil’s 
background of experience for a full appreciation of this poem. 

Setting for appreciation should be prepared with care. The 
preparation of the setting for the appreciation lesson is very 
important and hence should be done with deliberation and care. 
In the first place, the time of day is a factor. To attempt an 
appreciation lesson just after the pupils have indulged in violent 
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exercise upon the playground or when mentally tired from pro- 
longed attention in the classroom is to lessen the chances of a 
successful outcome. The first hour after dinner, when the 
pupil’s ability to respond is usually lowered by the work of 
digestion, is likewise an undesirable time for an appreciation 
lesson. The last hour on a Friday afternoon just before a foot- 
ball game will find pupils generally too much stirred up to at- 
tend well to that which is to be appreciated. Owing to the fact 
that pupils do not do well at purely intellectual tasks at these 
times, many teachers are likely to make the mistake of reserv- 
ing these periods for appreciation lessons. Although something 
may be obtained at intellectual tasks, positive harm may be 
done by attempting to develop appreciation when the mood of 
the pupil is not suited to the task. If, as F. H. Hayward sug- 
gests, we are going to make appreciation lessons red-letter les- 
sons, long prepared for and given only at proper intervals, we 
must use care in selecting the most favorable time. Of course, 
appreciation will be developed in connection with other lessons ; 
for this, only momentary preparation can be made, and no at- 
tention can be paid to such matters as the time of day. The 
foregoing applies only to the lesson that is given over almost 
entirely to appreciation. 

An introductory comment, such as “This is considered by 
artists to be one of the best paintings of the age in which it was 
produced,” or “This poem contains two of the most beautiful 
lines in literature; try to discover them,” will often lend the 
needed immediate interest. A description of the circumstances 
under which a poem was written will often serve to lend appre- 
ciation. Such an introduction might serve the purpose of prepa- 
ration for study of a poem, but a lesson in history might be 
required to prepare properly for the appreciation of sculpture or 
architecture. Gothic architecture, for example, can mean little 
to one unacquainted with the ideals out of which it developed. 
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The proper preparation for such a lesson would require weeks 
of historical study. This, of course, should come in connection 
with the regular history work. 

Success of appreciation lesson may be judged by enthusiasm 
of class. It is easy for a visitor to determine the success or 
failure of an appreciation lesson. One does not need to study 
critically the technique of the teacher. The class that is truly 
appreciating will be alert and interested. The visitor himself 
is soon likely to forget that he is visiting and share the pleasure 
of appreciation. This is the final test of a well-taught apprecia- 
tion lesson. 

The following stenographic report of a lesson in English 
literature should be studied carefully, noting strong and weak 
points in the procedure. 


Teacher. All right, you may open your books. Do you remem- 
ber the circumstances, I told you the other day, under which this 
poem was written? The poet is under a tree listening to the song 
of the nightingale. What does he tell us, in the first stanza, of the 
effect of the nightingale’s song upon him, Harry? 

Student. He feels as if he had been drinking hemlock and he 
sinks Lethe-wards, or goes into a state of unconsciousness. 

T. What brings out that unconscious state? 

S. ‘Drowsy numbness” and his “heart aches.” 

T. What does he say is the reason for that? Is it that he envies 
the happiness of the bird, or is it some other reason? 

S. No, he is not envious, but he is too happy in the bird’s 
happiness. 

T. Yes, I wonder if most of us would be so sensitive to the song 
of the bird. I feel not. He was very sensitive to all things of nature. 
Very often he trembled and wept for joy over some sweet sight or 
sound. He is much more sensitive than the most of us are. What 
does he call the nightingale in the first stanza? 

S. “Light-wingéd Dryad of the trees.” 

T. Why is that an effective name to apply to the bird ? 

S. Ido not know. 
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T. What is it, Olive? 

S. Well, it is a kind of nymph which comes from the woods and 
air like a fairy. 

T. Notice what he brings out in regard to the song of the 
nightingale in the last three lines in that stanza. 

S. In the last three lines he tells where the bird sings, and you 
can just see the shadows flitting around. ‘Full-throated ease” 
describes the song. 

T. Yes. Does that remind you of the song of some other bird, 
of which we have read? 

S. Skylark. 

T. Then go on to the second stanza, and what is it that he 
wishes for ? 

S. He said he wanted something to drink, and he wants to “leave 
the world unseen” and to forget everything and to go with the 
bird into the forest. 


T. Does he ask for anything ? 

S. He wants some wine. 

T. He wants some very old wine. Is the old wine the best wine? 
De cS: 

T. What else does he say about the wine? 

S. He wants some wine just full of mirth and true romance. He 


wants a “purple-stainéd mouth.” 

T. Why does he wish for “ta beaker full of the warm South”? 

S. Italy and France make about the best wines in the world, and 
there seems to be a romance connected with the wines of these 
countries. 

T. And they do produce the best wines made. There are other 
points we should bring out. Does he make you want this wine? 

S. Yes. “With beaded bubbles winking at the brim” makes 
one want it. 

T. The second line, we have not had all of that given yet, and 
that is effective. All right, Phyllis. 

S. I think the words “deep-delvéd earth” are very impressive, 
that this wine has cooled for a long time. I think the word “cool” 
is very expressive, don’t you? 

T. Yes. Then in the next stanza what does he say ? 

S. He says he wishes he could fade away and leave all his earthly 
care and be like the bird and know nothing about these complaints 
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and the place ‘“‘where men sit and hear each other groan” and tell 
of the trouble they have on earth. He also compares youth and old 
age. He says youth and old age are both full of sorrow. 

T. I think we had better have some of the expressions. 

S. “The weariness, the fever, and the fret,” “‘where men sit and 
hear each other groan.” In another line he is referring to his 
brother, ‘“‘where youth grows pale.” 

T. Do you have a picture of that? The next two lines have 
some fine descriptive words in them. What is brought out? 

S. Do you mean the third and fourth from the last ? 

T. Yes, “Where but to think is to be full of sorrow.” 

S. You cannot even think down here because you are full of 
sorrow. All things seem to have a greater portion of sorrow in 
them than of pleasure. It shows that he has been brooding a long 
time over these, not just ten minutes or half an hour, or something 
like that. 

T. And then the last two lines probably refer to what, Mary? 

S. His sweetheart. That says, “Beauty cannot keep her lus- 
trous eyes.” 

S. I suppose he is thinking of sorrow all the time. 

T. Phyllis. 

S. I think he is referring to his own love affair. He would rather 
be dead because he is absolutely in misery here on earth, and death 
would be a relief to him. In the next two lines he expresses the 
idea that he would die young. 

T. What does the line mean, ‘‘Though the dull brain perplexes 
and retards”? 

S. It is so hard to put your thoughts into words expressing 
that which you feel so keenly—to put it into words is almost 
impossible. 

T. Harry has a different idea. 

S. It is difficult to achieve anything under pleasant conditions. 

1. Helen. 

S. Under the influence of this wine it is hard to think. 

T. But he is not going to drink the wine. 

S. He has decided to get away from these worldly cares, and the 
dull brain holds him. 

T. Imagining sometimes seems difficult. Does it seem difficult 
for him to fly away? 
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S. The brain retards, but he is with the song of the bird already. _ | 
It does not take very long for him to run away from here in the | 
tender night. 

T. What sort of night is it, Amelia ? 

S. It is a clear moonlight night. He says “haply the Queen- 
Moon is on her throne, cluster’d around by all her starry Fays.” 

T. Does this suggest much light? This is how he pictures the 
moon and the stars. He speaks of the moon as being a Queen and 
the stars as Fays. What are Fays? 

S. Attendants or fairies. 

T. The Queen-Moon and the fairies about her. Is there much 
light on this particular night, Helen? 

S. Well, there is no particular light here. He seems to be up 
with the moon, or he seems to be flown away with the nightingale. 

T. The next stanza. Tell us what he may find at his feet. 

S. Flowers. 

T. What does he recognize and how does he recognize them? 

S. He says he cannot see what flowers are at his feet nor what 
“soft incense hangs upon the boughs,” but in the dark he can 
guess each, because of the season. He says the grass, the thicket, 
fruit-tree, white hawthorn, pastoral eglantine, and violets covered 
up in leaves, and mid-May’s eldest child are here. 
. What is ““mid-May’s eldest child” ? 

Musk-rose. 
. Well, how does he know these flowers? 

Maybe by his feeling. 
. Roy, what does that mean? 

It means that he can tell by the season. 
. Yes, that is one way. May. 

I think he just sort of feels this, and he can smell the perfume. 
. Are there any words or phrases that suggest odors ? 

“Sweet.” 
. Yes, “sweet.” Is there anything else that might suggest it? 

“Soft incense hangs upon the boughs.” That suggests that 
something is there. 

T. “Soft incense.” All right, are there any other expressions 
that bring out the same idea near the last of the stanza, Helen? 

S. Well, “dewy wine,” it seems to me, would suggest the odor 
of flowers. 
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T. What sort of flower would that be? 

S. Musk-rose. 

T. Can you associate odor with the violet, the musk-rose, and 
hawthorn ? 

S. The violet has a very delicate odor; the musk-rose and haw- 
thorn have rather heavy odors. 

S. He says in the last line that he hears “the murmurous haunt 
of flies on summer eves.” Seldom does one read a description where 
the buzz of flies is agreeable, but this seems to be so. 

T. Do you suppose he means the ordinary flies, or does he mean 
insects in general ? 

S. Insects in general. 

S. Don’t you think in this whole stanza, perhaps, he is com- 
paring it to his own life? Perhaps he cannot see all these things, 
and yet he knows they are there. 

T. Yes, it may be. The next stanza. 

S. He is listening in the darkness. Many times he has longed 
for death and wanted death to come. It would be a joy for him, 
but he says all he can do is just sit there and listen to the bird’s 
singing. Death does not seem to come to him, and many times he 
has called death “soft names in many a muséd rhyme.” 

T. What does he mean by that line you quoted a minute ago? 

S. I think he is cherishing the hope that death will come soon, 
and he calls it sweet names because he is longing to die. 

T. But where does he call it sweet names ? 

S. He calls it sweet names in his poetry. 

T. We read one line in which he called death sweet names and 
soft names. He says, ‘Now more than ever seems it rich to die.” 
He wants death to come to him upon the midnight with no pain. 
He has not received that joy yet. He says death would now more 
than ever be sweet because he has no pain and the nightingale’s 
song makes it seem more wonderful. He says, “While thou art 
pouring forth thy soul abroad in such an ecstasy! Still wouldst 
thou sing, and I have ears in vain.” What does that mean? 

S. Well, he would be dead and he would be unable to hear this 
song, and yet it would be there. 

T. Talk a little louder, please. 

S. The song of the nightingale would seem as if it was a 
funeral hymn. 
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T. Thoughts of his own death suggest what to him in regard to 
the bird, Mary? 

S. Well, he says that the bird was not born for death. 

T. What does he mean by “immortal Bird”? 

S. The song of the bird had been heard for generations gone by, 
and it just compares his life to that. He knows he has not very 
long to live; and, well, it just suggests to him that the bird has a 
longer life than he. 

T. Is it the bird itself or the song of the bird? 

S. Song of the bird. 

T. What picture is brought up here by “voice I hear,” etc. ? 

S. The song of the nightingale had been heard by all classes 
of people in ancient days—‘‘by emperor and clown.” He says it 
was heard by the highest and the lowest classes of people. 

T. You had a suggestion, Helen. 

S. But I have forgotten it. 

S. I like the line where he says, ‘‘No hungry generations tread | 
thee down.” There are many things that from generation to 
generation are lost, but it is not so with the song of the nightingale. 
It lives through many generations. 

T. So, then, it is the song of the bird that is immortal, and the 
song of the bird goes on from generation to generation. What pic- 
tures are called to mind? 

S. He says that it may be “the self-same song that found a path 
through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home.” 

S. It pictures Ruth in a foreign country. She is all alone among 
strangers, and she is listening in the fields “‘amid the alien corn.” 

T. This is very poetical and very suggestive. What pictures are 
brought out in the next two or three lines ? 

S. “The same that oft-times hath charm’d magic casements, open- 
ing on the foam of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.’’ Perhaps 
something like the evening as it did not refer to that nightingale. 

T. Anyone have another picture in mind? 

S. This gives a picture that is very expressive to poets, which 
is of the cliffs overhanging the Mediterranean Sea, because it says 
by the foaming sea. 

T. Since you have been over the death covered in the Jdylls of 
the King, is there any story connected with it in your mind? He 
wants us to have a picture. All right. 
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S. Perhaps it is a little old castle with vines all over it, and 
perhaps his sweetheart has listened to the bird there, and the bird 
just connected his old romance with it. She has come here in the 
night charm and is looking down, wishing for a prince to come and 
release her. 

T. This picture is ‘tin faery lands forlorn.” What effect does 
the word “forlorn” have upon the poet? 

S. When he speaks he seems to be alone, and it makes him 
melancholy. 

T. Lucille. 

S. It brings him back from imaginative things to earthly things. 
He is far off with the flights of the song, and that word brings him 
back to the trouble and cares of the earth. He says it “is like a 
bell to toll me back from thee to my sole self!” 

T. What does he say in the next two or three lines about fancy ? 

S. He says that “fancy cannot cheat so well as she is famed to 
do.” Although you think you can go with fancy, you are sure to be 
called back. 

T. Perhaps he refers to the fourth stanza. It is the dull brain 
that brings him back. What about the song of the bird? 

S. Well, he says that the song of the bird is getting farther 
away, and it seems to him that the bird is going over a hill. 

T. Yes, I would like to have all of that—it is so expressive. 
He hears the song go farther away over the meadows, ‘over the 
still stream, up the hill-side ; and now ’tis buried deep in the next 
valley-glades.” What is the verb? 

S. “Is buried” is the verb in that line. 

T. When the poet comes to his mind he asks himself if it is “a 
vision, or a waking dream.” What answer would he like to give to 
that question, ‘Do I wake or sleep”? 

S. It has been so dark to him that perhaps he feels that he has 
been suddenly awakened. 

T. What characteristics of Keats are brought out in this poem ? 
What would be your estimate of him? 

S. I think the song is very delicate and beautiful; most 
people would like the song, but they would not have the words 
to express it. 

T. I think the delicacy of it is one of its greatest charms. 

S. He brings beauty to everybody. 
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T. Of course, that idea of beauty is one of his outstanding 
points. 

S. His selection of words and the peculiar way in which he uses 
them. In fact, he uses words in places you would never think of 
their being used. In that way he shows his love for color. 

T. Do you remember what he says about beauty ? 

S. He says that most of us do not recognize the beautiful things, 
as they are generally merged into so much sadness. 

T. In fact, the saddest things of life are the most beautiful. 
There is the undercurrent of sadness. What does the word “‘melan- 
choly” suggest ? 

S. The word “melancholy” seems to mingle beauty and sadness. 
I think perhaps that it is through labor and the difficult things of 
life that the beautiful and worth-while things are achieved. 

T. Has anyone else something to say about this poem? By the 
way, who is the most subjective poet ? 

S. What do you mean? 

T. The poet who puts his own feeling into his poems. 

S. Keats. 

T. Yes, he does express his own mood. Keats is probably re- 
ferring to his own love affair in this poem. I think we shall not 
take the other poem this morning. We shall take it up another 
day. For tomorrow’s assignment, I want each one of you to report 


on a poem of either Keats or Shelley. You may select the poem. 
That is all. 
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Aim. To become efficient in teaching pupils to think. 


One cannot improve quality of mental machinery. If one is 
going to teach pupils to think, he must do it not through im- 
proving the quality of the underlying machinery (the neural 
patterns) but through setting the machinery to work. There is 
no possible way to add one cubit to one’s mental stature. That 
was determined by the nature of the germ cells which gave rise 
to the existence of the organism. The capacity for reaction is 
a constant; the utilization of that capacity is a variable. It is 
with this variable that we must deal in teaching pupils to think. 
Capacity to think is born with us; the amount and effectiveness 
of the thinking which the individual will do will depend, given 
any stated capacity (I.Q.), upon the experience to which he is 
subjected. It is our part, as teachers, to make this experience 
in a large measure conducive to reflection. 

Experience supplies material for reflective thinking. Be the 
capacity of the mill what it may, grist is necessary to the pro- 
duction of flour. So with the mental activity of the organism. 
If the machine is to produce, the experiences must be supplied. 
An organism that from infancy was isolated would function 
on the plane of the idiot. Enriching the experience of the or- 
ganism is the first step in causing mental capacity to func- 
tion. And to the extent to which this experience is enriched 
both in quantity and quality will effective thinking be possible. 
He who would teach pupils to think must provide therefore for 
the expanding of their experience. No small part of this expe- 


1The comparison of the mental side of the organism to a machine has led 
in the past to error. It is done here for the purpose of illustration only. 
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rience must be gained vicariously through reading. A part may 
be attained through the exchange of experiences by classmates 
and teacher. The most fundamental experience, however, must 
come through direct contact with life’s situations. It is through 
our direct experience that we profit by that which is vicarious. 
The boy who has never played in the sand on a hot summer’s 
day lacks an important element in reflecting upon the problems 
of the Sahara. Book descriptions of the situation there are 
meaningful only in so far as we, through our direct experience, 
can supply the needed elements: one, perhaps, taken from this 
situation, another from that, but brought to the book by the 
reader. 

Reflective thinking a habit. One who has supplied the pupils 
with the materials of thought, that is, with the experiences nec- 
essary to reflecting, has still no assurance that the amount of 
reflecting which they will do both in school and out will be 
materially increased. A pupil may, in passing through the 
schools, absorb a vast deal of information but not acquire the 
habit of turning it over in his mind. His reaction to this mate- 
rial is purely on the level of recall. He does not weigh and 
consider. This condition, of course, may be owing in part to 
the fact that his mentality is of low grade. It may, on the other 
hand, be owing entirely to a lack of proper training. School- 
room activity may have ceased on the information level, with 
the result that the pupil never formed the habit of thinking. 
The teacher was satisfied when he got back on the quiz the facts 
which he had previously taught. His attention was centered 
upon subject matter rather than upon the pupils’ needs, with 
the result that the pupils were hurried over a vast deal of 
content but did little reflecting upon it. 

Ideals of truth. There is still another outcome that must be 
obtained if one is properly to lay the basis for effective thinking. 
The individual may do considerable reflecting but, not being 
guided by such ideals as modern science has developed, fall far 
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short of his possibilities. Many people, for example, spend a 
large part of their thinking in rationalizing their prejudices. 
They have not learned to be objective in weighing evidence or 
testing a premise. They are not willing to get the other fellow’s 
point of view. “I believe” and “I feel” get in their way in 
searching for the facts. The result of all this is, of course, that 
the product of the individual’s reflection is of low grade. He 
needs ideals of truth. These are not easy to obtain late in life. 
They should have been developed in the schoolroom. 

Getting pupils to think. Up to this point in the lesson we 
have been discussing the background of experience which the 
individual must have if he is to do effective thinking. In the 
first place, he must have received from his environment a vast 
deal of experience, both direct and vicarious. This experience 
forms the materials which he rearranges during the process of 
reflecting. Along with this he must have formed the habit of 
reflective thinking and have developed such ideals of truth as 
will cause him to leave his emotions out of the process. From 
this point on we will deal with the technique of causing the 
pupils to think in the classroom and of building up at the same 
time habits of thinking and ideals of truth. 

Failure to give pupils concrete background of experience 
with which to think. As was said above, thinking is possible 
only in so far as one possesses a background of direct experience. 
This fact offers an important suggestion for the classroom 
teacher. Too often the reactions of pupils are entirely on the 
verbal level. They have, for example, learned the metric table 
of linear measure and are beginning the solution of problems in 
terms of it. It is scarcely possible for them to determine in 
advance what the approximate result should be. If they obtain 
ten kilometers per hour as the average rate of an army on the 
march, they appear satisfied with the answer, much to the 
amazement of one who knows kilometers in terms of distance 
on the earth’s surface. Many pupils would make the same 
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error in computing in terms of miles, again much to the amaze- 
ment of those who have walked miles with a knowledge of the 
distance and of the time. 

There is really nothing amazing about this. The pupils 
merely lack the background of experience with which to think. 
Any of us would make corresponding mistakes if dealing with 
problems which outrun our experience. The pupil who thinks 
of his neighboring state as a map on a given page of his geog- 
raphy is one who has not traveled and mapped the region around 
his home, or has not transferred his experience in further geo- 
graphical study, or both. The effective reading of maps is an 
impossibility for such a pupil. The Rocky Mountains as seen 
on the map are meaningful only in so far as he has compared 
their height and steepness to the hill which he knows and their 
substance to the rocks of the neighborhood. The teacher must 
ever be aware of the possibilities of this lack of concrete back- 
ground and invent ways and means of supplying it. When 
advancing to new concepts he must pave the way by marshaling 
such elements of the pupils’ experience as can be brought to 
bear on the problems in hand. This will include using analogies, 
referring the pupils to their former experience, giving the neces- 
sary previous experience, etc. All these factors must be at- 
tended to if the teacher is to form the proper apperceptive 
background for reflective thinking. 

Thinking should be done in situations akin to situation in 
which pupils will be placed in life outside of school. Modern 
psychology teaches us that the transfer to another situation of 
the training received in a previous situation will depend in part 
upon the presence of elements in the later situation which are 
identical with those of the earlier situation. If, for example, 
one has learned that 9 x 8 are 72, this bit of information or 
stimulus-response ability is valuable only in a situation in which 
one needs to know the product of 9 and 8; it is worthless on 
all other occasions. There are, of course, more general ele- 
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ments or reactions which are not so limited in their possibility 
of transfer. These exist in the form of habits of generalization 
and ideals. The pupil who learns to generalize his experience 
or develops ideals of truth through the study of science has 
developed abilities of the widest possible application. 

Two things at this point should be noted. In the first place, 
these more general elements should not be expected to transfer 
unless they are developed with a conscious recognition by the 
pupil that their application is wider than the fields in which 
they are being perfected. In the second place, one may expect 
transfer to weaken as one goes farther and farther from the 
situation in which the reaction was originally made. Neatness 
in English composition might, if properly taught, be expected to 
improve the neatness of arithmetic papers. One would not ex- 
pect it to improve to the same degree neatness in the matter 
of dress. 

The foregoing discussion offers suggestions on the matter of 
teaching pupils, through thinking in the classroom, to think 
effectively outside of school. The elements to be transferred 
vary all the way from the most specific stimulus-response situa- 
tion to the most general. There is little question about the 
specific responses which are valuable. To know 9 x 8 are 72 is 
perhaps needed by all. To know that Spalding is a village in 
Michigan is perhaps needed by none. As to the more general 
responses we are equally sure of their value but differ only on 
the method of attaining them. Can some of them be developed 
better in the study of mathematics than in the study of the 
social sciences? If so, we still have to face the question as to 
whether or not the former is not so far removed from the situa- 
tions we shall meet in life as to make the possibility of effective 
transfer less likely than in the case of the social sciences. Grant- 
ing that one might, for example, develop in connection with 
higher mathematics ideals of exactness of expression superior in 
quality to those developed in connection with history, it still 
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‘would not follow that the exactness of expression developed in 
connection with mathematics would function more effectively 
in a social situation than that developed in connection with 
history. Most of us would be inclined to doubt it upon empiri- 
cal grounds. Our suggestion, then, is to train pupils to think in 
situations as nearly as possible akin to those in which they will 
be called upon to think when they leave school. 

Thinking should be done in connection with live options. 
That which does not make any practical difference is not good 
material for stimulating the average pupil to think. The use of 
the nonsense material that was placed in the older arithmetics is 
a good example of this truth. The solution of its puzzles did 
command the efforts of the bright pupils, but it is a safe assump- 
tion that the class as a whole did not take hold of the work with 
the satisfaction with which they would have taken hold of prob- 
lems relating to their everyday lives. In the same manner prob- 
lems of the city have not the appeal to the country boy or girl 
that problems relating to rural life have. The pupil should be 
made to understand the significance of the problem that he is 
preparing to solve. This is true whether one is teaching arith- 
metic or history. To give purpose to a task lends it dignity with 
children as with adults. We like to feel that what we are doing 
is of some consequence, at least that it is preparatory to some- 
thing else which is of some consequence. To study a problem 
for the sake of a grade or of pleasing the teacher is too trivial to 
make the most effective appeal above the primary grades. 

Pupils should be put into challenging situations. Much of 
the schoolroom activity should have as its object the training of 
pupils to think. The mere acquisition of facts is not enough 
and is generally of little or no value in itself. It is when we 
utilize those facts in adjusting ourselves effectively that they 
have significance. But if we are ever to utilize them fully we 
must learn to do so in the schoolroom. The teacher in preparing 
her lesson should ask herself, What questions can I prepare 
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which will offer my pupils the greatest stimulus for thinking? 
If the pupils have reflected seriously upon a matter that is 
worth while, the day is not lost, even though the lesson has not 
been covered. ; 
Formalism of program often interferes with teaching pupils 
to think. Unless the teacher is careful in the organization of his 
work, the program of procedure, demanding as it often does that 
the teacher be at a given page and chapter at a stated period, 
prevents a maximum of thinking by the pupils. The teacher’s 
attention is centered upon the material and the orderliness and 
rate of its presentation rather than upon its effect on the pupils. 
Although it is necessary from the point of view of school ad- 
ministration to have programs and to cover certain materials 
during a stated period, the classroom teacher must be careful 
not to let programs become ends. He must not become a slave 
to the subject, but instead, as far as possible, let the needs 
of the pupils guide. No one needs more than the classroom 
teacher to be constantly on the alert lest adherence to form 
devitalize the worth of the procedure. The form itself is but a 
device for the furtherance of desirable outcomes and hence at 
times should be pushed aside or modified. What is happening 
to the pupils is, after all, our only concern. * 
Indefiniteness on part of teachers interferes with thinking. 
The teacher must, by preparing situations and asking good 
questions, cause the pupils to relate and compare. If he is to 
do this, however, he must as a beginning teacher prepare and 
organize his questions carefully. Later he may with safety 
formulate his questions as he proceeds. At all events the ques- 
tions must be definite if they are to produce the best thinking 
by the pupils. The following are examples of indefinite ques- 
tions: What do you observe about this specimen? What do 
we know about Abraham Lincoln? The pupils must guess in 
answering a question of this type. Their attention is not 
directed upon any definite point, and hence they are not being 
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properly stimulated. Questions are often made indefinite by 
slips in the teacher’s wording. For example, the teacher in 
questioning a class in geometry asks that the pupils compare 
certain angles, when he means triangles. This slip throws the 
pupils into a state of confusion and breaks up the thought 
processes, if any are started. The teacher who finds himself 
failing at this point should immediately set about schooling 
himself to deliberateness. Haste is not conducive to good think- 
ing, and the teacher should not allow other considerations to 
interfere seriously with deliberation when teaching the pupils 
to think. 

Questions and problems are often indefinite because of the 
ambiguity of their wording or because words are used which 
have little or no meaning for the pupils. The following is a 
list of ambiguous questions and problems: 


1. If in mountain climbing one finds that since he left the base the 
temperature has fallen 20 degrees, what is his approximate altitude if he 
began at 1000 feet above sea level? (It is not stated whether the de- 
grees are Fahrenheit or Centigrade.) 

2. What is the capacity of a receptacle the diameter of which is 
to feet and the height of which is 15 feet? (It is not stated whether the 
capacity is wanted in terms of cubic feet, or liquid or dry measure.) 

3. If he knew his forces were in bad condition, why did General Grant 
delay the attack? (There may be confusion as to whose forces are 
meant. ) 

4. Compare the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi valleys. (The respect 
in which they are to be compared should be mentioned.) 


In the following list of questions and problems indefiniteness 
comes from the use of words likely to be unfamiliar to members 
of the class: 


What in your judgment is the most important criterion for deter- 
mining economic depression? (It would be necessary in many high- 
school classes to define the word criterion or substitute for the phrase 
“criterion for determining” the more common phrase “means of 


measuring.”’) 
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What in your judgment were the most salient features of Premier 
MacDonald’s introductory speech before the British Parliament? 
(Salient is not a commonly used word. Either its meaning should be 
taught or a synonym should be used.) 


We are not suggesting that new words should not be intro- 
duced into the vocabulary. On the contrary, the teacher should 
make a conscious effort to increase the pupils’ understanding 
and use of words. He must be careful, however, in introducing 
them that they shall not obscure his meaning in asking ques- 
tions or proposing problems for solution. Time will often be 
saved by taking a few minutes from the class period to explain 
the meaning of technical or otherwise unusual words. 

Leading and suggestive questions confuse thinking. Begin- 
ning teachers often make the mistake of using leading and sug- 
gestive questions for the purpose of stimulating thought. This 
form generally takes the thought-provoking qualities out of the 
questions. The following will serve as examples: 


Why was Napoleon a greater general than Cesar ? 
Why is the American form of government better than the English? 


These questions tend to build up a conviction previous to re- 
flecting upon the problem. The pupil then begins marshaling 
evidence for the purpose of defending that which he has never 
carefully examined. The result is not only poor classroom 
thinking but the building up of mental habits that will handicap 
the pupils in later life. 

Giving pupils time to reflect after asking question. It takes 
a certain amount of time for the pupils to get the significance of 
a problem and bring their experience to bear upon it. The 
teacher who calls upon a pupil to answer immediately after the 
question is asked makes reflective thinking almost impossible. 
Then, too, many of the pupils feel that the burden of thinking is 
removed, and either relax or turn their attention to mischief. 
There is little incentive to downright thinking. 
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Attitude of teacher affects reflection. The teacher, to get the 
best results, should at least take the attitude of one thinking 
with his pupils. The question should be asked slowly and with 
apparent deliberation. The teacher may ask the question in 
such a manner that the pupil feels that it is of little importance, 
merely a problem for pupils to think about. “I wonder,” with 
emphasis upon “wonder,” will tend to have the effect of making 
a real problem out of the question. Of course, the teacher must 
be careful not to overwork this particular expression. One may, 
depending upon the question, substitute for it such expressions 
as “Do you see how?” “Do you think?” “Why?” “Do you 
see the reason for?” 

Questions should grow naturally out of the discussion. The 
teacher may have prepared the question in advance (the begin- 
ning teacher, we have said, should prepare at least the main 
ones) ; but when asked, the question should not appear ready- 
made. There should be sequence and naturalness about the 
questions. The student teacher may learn very quickly to ask 
good questions but be a long time in giving the sequence of his 
questions that grace of naturalness which does not call atten- 
tion to the device itself. The questions and problems blend 
smoothly into the fabric of the lesson. One of the most charac- 
teristic things about the performance of beginning teachers is 
the intellectual jerkiness that is caused by their questioning. 
The following suggestions will aid in overcoming this defect : 


1. Center questions round big topics. 

2. Carefully prepare main questions. 

3. Give pupils plenty of time for reaction. 

4. Call for many points of view upon one topic. 


Questions should not be closed too soon or with an air of 
finality. Many teachers make the mistake of drawing the dis- 
cussion to a close too soon and with an air of finality. If the 
topics selected for discussion are important—and they should 
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be—the teacher can afford the time to get points of view from 
many members of the class. The discussions by the pupils 
should not be left in the fragmentary manner in which they may 
have been contributed, but should be brought together by the 
teacher and focused upon the problem. Otherwise the pupils 


will get only the benefit of the individual discussions; they will : 


not see the discussions functioning in their totality upon the 
problem at hand. 

With respect to the individual recitation, the pupil who has 
the floor should be encouraged to continue until he has, if pos- 
sible, made a significant contribution to the discussion. The 
teacher whom I am observing as I write these lines has prepared 
very good questions but is making the mistake of not encourag- 
ing pupils to carry on prolonged discussions. The pupil who 
raises his hand is given the floor at once or as soon as the pupil 
who is reciting halts in his discussion. This method is having 
a demoralizing effect upon an exceptionally good class. 

Timid pupils especially should be encouraged to take part in 
discussions. The teacher is likely to forget, in the heat of his 
activities, the timid pupil who does not volunteer. Such pupils, 
when tested, often show that they have mastered the assign- 
ment and would have made valuable contributions to the class- 
room discussion. When the timid pupil does recite or take 
part in a discussion, the teacher must be careful to give him 
special encouragement and refrain from comments that tend to 
belittle his contribution. If there are objections to his discus- 
sion, other members of the class will detect them; or, if not, the 
teacher can point them out later. However, before this he 
should have commented favorably upon the good points. The 
writer recalls the practice of a favorite teacher, W. S. Gray, who 
invariably commented on all the good points he could find 
before presenting the defects. After a conference with Gray one 
felt at least able to do something. The problem of “drawing 
out” the timid pupil is a real one and will tax all the resources 
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that even the most experienced teacher can master. The fol- 
lowing suggestions will be helpful: 


1. Observe the timid pupil’s expression after the question is presented 
and call upon him when there is evidence that he is provoked into think- 
ing and has a contribution to make. 

2. Give dignified consideration to the pupil’s comments and discussion. 

3. Make favorable comment upon his successes. 

4. Assign special tasks, as reports, which will tend to give the pupil 
confidence in himself. 

5. Become acquainted with the pupil, getting him to talk about the 
things of which he has special knowledge; his radio, for example. 


Teacher should be nonpartisan in discussions and keep at all 
times the attitude of suspended judgment. One of the pitfalls 
in the pathway of the beginning teacher is that of being dragged 
into an argument with one or more of the members of the class. 
Not only is this undignified, but it also tends to undermine 
necessary qualities of efficient thinking: unemotionally weigh- 
ing evidence, holding suspended judgment, and willingness to 
learn the other man’s point of view. It tends to give an air 
of finality to the conclusions reached. One may reach conclu- 
sions on the basis of the evidence at hand and yet be very con- 
scious of the fact that his judgment may be wrong; that lack of 
all the evidence or a peculiar personal bias may color his think- 
ing. So it is well to conclude with sentences beginning with such 
expressions as “It looks as if,” “Considering the evidence,” 
“In our judgment.” These attitudes are necessary in life. 

The attitude of suspended judgment on the part of the pupils 
will be considerably enhanced by such an attitude on the part of 
the teacher. The teacher who is trying to get pupils to think 
should not pose as an authority but rather leave the impression 
of one who is himself struggling to settle the problem in hand, 
giving careful attention to all suggestions, immature as some 
of them may be. The attitude of respect for an honest effort 
will do much to encourage thinking. 
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Aim. To appreciate the question as a mental device and to 
become more efficient in the art of questioning. 


For the most part questions should challenge thought and 
not mere memory. They should test the pupil’s knowledge in- 
directly rather than directly. By testing his ability to use facts 
the teacher can determine whether or not the pupil is in posses- 
sion of the facts. If the discussion provoked by the teacher’s 
questions indicates that a given pupil is not in possession of the 
facts, then the teacher may ask for a statement of the facts as 
given by the text or other sources which the pupils are supposed 
to have studied. Futhermore, he can do this without making 
the class feel that his main object is to determine the extent 
to which they have been dutiful in performing assigned tasks. 
The following represent factual questions on the Peninsular 
campaign of the Civil War: 

1. Who led the Union army? 

2. Who led the Confederate army? 

3. How many men did McClellan have ? 

4. How many men did Lee have? 

5. Describe the landing on the peninsula. 

6. How many days did the campaign last ? 

The following are examples of thought-provoking questions 
which will test the pupil’s knowledge of the facts through test- 
ing his ability to use those facts: 

1. I wonder why McClellan decided to attack Richmond by way of 


the peninsula ? 

Many reasons will be given by the pupils for this decision, many of 
which will be sound. Some will be faulty, because of inadequate knowl- 
edge of the facts. As these occur the teacher should call upon the class 
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for the facts. If the class does not know the facts and they are not to 
be found in the text, the teacher may supply then and there those needed 
for going on with the solution of the problem. 

2. What do you think would have been the effect upon the war if 
Richmond had been captured at this time ? 

This question will test many more facts which the pupils who have 
studied well will have at their command. 


Not only will the latter questions test the pupil’s knowledge 
of facts and his ability to utilize them, but they will emphasize 
also the important points in the lesson. They focalize, and 
hence help to organize, the various threads of thought into a 
thought fabric. The pupils leave such a lesson with a few im- 
portant thoughts in mind rather than with a mass of details that 
will soon drop out of memory. The details themselves, so 
psychology tells us, are more likely to remain with us if used 
in some organization. The important facts are made to stand 
out as they should; but they are supported by related detailed 
facts, insignificant in themselves, but often weighty when made 
a part of an organized group of facts. 

Questions should be prepared with a view to pupil’s expe- 
rience. It must be remembered that the question which will 
provoke thought in the mind of the teacher will not necessarily 
do so in the mind of the pupil. It will do so only in case the 
pupil’s experience is adequate. To ask why the football team 
did not win the game on the previous Saturday would be likely 
to result in much thoughtful discussion, but to ask why the 
word “Ideas” is capitalized in a reference to Plato would very 
likely result in no discussion at all. On the other hand, the 
question should not be so simple as to provoke only disgust. To 
quote Foster, “The question must be real for the person to 
whom it is addressed.” 

Clearness as a criterion of a good question. It is a common 
observation of those who make a practice of visiting classes that 
the teacher’s questions are often so ambiguous that a guessing 
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contest ensues on the part of the pupils as to what the teacher 
wants. It is no easy matter to prepare questions so that they 
will always be clear to the student, but much of the failure lies 
in the fact that the teacher seldom makes any great effort to 
prepare clear questions. While preparing these questions he 
must put himself at times in the place of the pupils, attempting 
to discover reasons why the questions might prove ambiguous. 
Perhaps he has used words that are not in the pupils’ vocabu- 
lary. Maybe the antecedents of certain pronouns are indefinite. 
Perhaps certain expressions which have clear and definite mean- 
ing for the teacher because of his momentary ideational back- 
ground will be perfectly meaningless when presented to the class 
on the following day. Such directions as ‘Classify angles,” for 
example, may mean for the teacher classification according to 
the size. The question is not complete until he states how he 
wants the angles classified. | 

Questions are of three types. At this point the student 
teacher’s attention should be directed to the fact that questions 
may be divided into three types: factual, developmental, and 
drill questions. We have discussed the first two. The drill 
question, like the factual question, should not require delibera- 
tion on the part of the pupil. Hence it is not as difficult to pre- 
pare as is the thought-provoking question. After the teacher 
has determined the bond which he wishes to form, it is only a 
matter of asking the drill question frequently enough and at 
intervals properly timed. That is, the question should recur 
until the response can be made instantly. The distribution of 
time in giving it is an important consideration. Rather than 
ask question 1 over and over again, having different members 
of the class answer, it is better to insert questions 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, etc. between 1 and its recurrence. 

Manner of presenting questions. We have discussed the prep- 
aration of the question; we are now to consider the manner of 
presenting it. Owing to the fact that many teachers have in 
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mind the lesson rather than the needs of the pupils, questions 
are often asked in such a hasty manner that the words are not 
properly enunciated and the pupils do not understand. Then, 
too, the teacher may. be in such a hurry to get to question 2 
that question 1 is neither fully discussed nor comprehended. 

The need for haste in presenting thought-provoking questions 
is probably the result of failure to prepare the questions prop- 
erly. If questions are organized with a view to leading the 
thoughts of the pupils, fewer of them will be required than if 
prepared merely for the purpose of testing the pupils’ knowl- 
edge of facts. The quality and inflections of the teacher’s voice 
are important. The question should be asked slowly and with 
apparent deliberation. The pupils like to feel that the teacher is 
thinking,too. The accenting of the question determines ina meas- 
ure the extent to which it will provoke thinking. If in asking the 
question “I wonder why the battle of Saratoga is considered 
one of the decisive battles of history?” the teacher accents the 
word “why,” the question is more effective than otherwise. 

A bad habit formed by many teachers is that of repeating the 
pupil’s answer or replying to each answer with an “All right.” 
Such a response by the teacher puts the pupil in the attitude of 
one being questioned rather than that of one of a group which 
is striving to discover new thought. The class should be en- 
couraged to weigh what is said. The teacher’s confirmation or 
rejection of the response as soon as it is made is often likely to 
close the discussion. 

The following represents ineffectual and effectual methods of 
questioning, as far as the stimulating of thought is concerned: 


INEFFECTUAL METHOD 


Teacher. When was the battle of Antietam fought? Mary. 
Mary. September 17, 1862. 

T. Who was in command of the Union army? John. 
John. McClellan. 
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T. Who was in command of the Confederate army? James. 

James. Lee. 

T. Describe the battle. Robert. 

Robert. The battle began on September 16 with a heavy artillery 
duel. While this was going on Hooker attacked Lee’s left wing. At 
sunrise on the following day Hooker opened his cannon upon Lee’s left 
under Jackson. Hooker for a while pressed Jackson back, but Jackson 
received fresh troops and for a time it looked as though Hooker would 
be driven from his position. Hooker was wounded. Then Sumner 
crossed the creek and threw his corps into the contest. The left and 
center did not do anything until afternoon, when they attacked the 
enemy. The battle was a draw, and Lee escaped across the Potomac 
during the night. 

T. How many men were lost? Robert. 

Robert. McClellan lost 12,640 men, and Lee lost about 11,000 men. 

T. Did McClellan pursue Lee immediately? Grace. 

Grace. No. He waited five weeks. 

T. What did Lincoln think of this? Mildred. 

Mildred. Lincoln was impatient and wanted McClellan to follow Lee 
up at once, but McClellan did not think himself ready. 

T. What happened to McClellan? Charles. 

Charles. McClellan was relieved of command on November 5. 

T. What event happened September 22? Edna. 

Edna. Lincoln issued, his preliminary emancipation SEO 

T. What was this proclamation? Howard. 

Howard. It declared that the slaves in all the states or parts of states 
that were in rebellion against the government on the first of January, 
1863, should be forever free. 


EFFECTUAL METHOD 


Teacher. What in your judgment was the greatest weakness of 
McClellan as a general? Mary. 

Mary. His slowness in preparing for an attack. He wished to be so 
sure that nothing was wanting that he often lost opportunity to attack 
at the most favorable time. Had he followed up Lee immediately after 
the battle of Antietam he might have captured or destroyed Lee’s army. 

T. What were his strong points ? 

Mary. His plans were always perfectly laid. He was the safest gen- 
eral the North had in the sense that he was least likely to become 


trapped. 
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T. Do you consider that this offset his weakness? Would you have 
continued to use him as a leading general, had you been in Lincoln’s 
place? John. 

John. I don’t believe I would. He seemed to plan his campaigns as 
though he were following a book of directions. Although it is true that 
he was safe, he did not follow up his advantage because everything was 
not in perfect order. He did not seem to be willing to act upon the 
information that the enemy was even worse off than he. For example, 
he must have known something of the condition of Lee’s army after the 
battle of Antietam; yet because he was not perfectly organized and 
equipped he waited for five weeks, meantime giving the enemy time 
to prepare. 

T. [James has raised his hand.] James. 

James. Lincoln had the people to satisfy, and McClellan ignored the 
impatience of the public. He had his ideals of a perfect campaign and 
refused to change. 

T. Then you would say that McClellan was a ‘‘paper” general; that 
is, he could outline a campaign perfectly, but he failed upon the field 
of action. 

Pupils. Yes. 

T. Why did Lincoln wait until after the battle of Antietam to issue 
his preliminary emancipation proclamation? Robert. 

Robert. Lincoln wanted at heart to free the slaves but was afraid that 
such a move might cause too many enemies in the North. Not every- 
body in the North wanted the slaves free. Northern Democrats were 
fighting only to save the Union. Hence Lincoln wanted some decisive 
victory before issuing his proclamation. 

T. But Antietam was a drawn battle, was it not? 

Robert. Yes, but it put an end to an attempted invasion of the North, 
and hence caused the people to take courage and have greater faith in 
the administration. 

T. What evidence have you that Lincoln did not act any too cau- 
tiously in issuing the proclamation? Grace. 

Grace. A new Congress was elected about six weeks after the pre- 
liminary proclamation, and the Democrats showed great gains. 

T. What advantages do you see in the freeing of the slaves at this 
time? Mildred. 

Mildred. The South was getting much help from the negroes on the 
plantations; and, of course, this proclamation would tend to make the 
negroes disloyal and would also tend to demoralize the Southern people, 
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many of whom would probably rather return to the Union than risk the 
loss of the slaves. 

T. Do you see any other advantage? Charles. 

Charles. Many European countries changed their attitude as soon as 
it was found out that the North was fighting for the freedom of the 
slaves. This was especially true in the case of England. 
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LESSON XXXIX 


Aim. To become efficient in teaching pupils how to study. 


Teaching pupils to help themselves. Teachers, in their anx- 
iety to forge ahead into the subject matter, often forget the 
needs of those whom they are instructing. Pupils should grad- 
ually be taught to help themselves. The pupil who has reached 
the high school and is unable to use a dictionary or Reader’s 
Guide properly, or who has no standards for the weighing of 
authority, or who reads at one half his possible rate, or who 
has no place-and-time study habits, is incapable of doing good 
work. Growth in initiative and self-confidence is impossible. 
He may have amassed a great wealth of information from as- 
signed readings, etc., but he has not learned to collect, weigh, 
and consider evidence for himself. He has reached a given 
destination but has not learned to walk. 

Although as an abstract principle the teaching of pupils to 
help themselves is one to which all would agree, the task of 
creating such teaching situations as will result in self-help is 
difficult, and only the master teacher can accomplish it in full. 
However, the beginning teacher can do much. And with this 
in mind we shall attempt to make suggestions that will be 
profitable. 

Providing for proper physical background. In working out 
Lesson XI the student teacher was asked to observe the physi- 
cal condition of each pupil. The information gained at that 
point should be of use here. It is difficult for a pupil suffer- 
ing from adenoids to do his best intellectual work. Likewise 
the pupil who cannot see well or who has difficulty in hearing 
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as far as possible should have their physical needs attended to. 
It was a matter of common belief at one time that the mind was 
a something incased within the body for safe-keeping and that 
the ideal student was one who neglected the case and at- 
tended to mental needs only. Modern psychology has brought 
to light the error that lay in the background of such a concept 
of a human being. We react not as a mind in a case but as a 
unitary organism. We, as teachers, must therefore lay the basis 
for effective study by providing, if possible, the proper physical 
background. 

Holding pupils responsible for definiteassignments. Although, 
as we have suggested before in this text, assignments should 
leave opportunity for initiative, there should be a certain mini- 
mum for which the pupil is held to strict accountability. Check 
tests that are easily graded should be given often, covering both 
assignments and material developed in class. These tests have 
the advantage of holding the pupils to something definite. The 
teacher is often amazed by the ingenuity of the bright pupil who 
has not prepared his lesson and who intends to rely upon bluff- 
ing. In ordinary tests he can often so word his replies as to 
evade the point. A teacher reading such a pupil’s test paper 
cannot always tell whether he knows the matter or not, but in 
uncertainty gives him at least a passing grade. If a pupil is 
held to the response “true” or “false,” there will be less ques- 
tion in the mind of the teacher (allowing for a fifty-fifty chance 
by subtracting wrongs from rights for score) as to where 
the pupil stands. Under such conditions the pupils are forced 
to read carefully and conclude with a few things definitely 
mastered. 

Assign problems rather than pages. The pupil who has a 
problem to solve goes to his books with a definite purpose in 
mind—the solution of the problem. He is more likely to pass 
lightly over that which is not pertinent to the solution and to 
concentrate upon that which is. The teacher should therefore 
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make the assignment as a problem or series of problems. These 
should be discussed briefly by the teacher for the purpose of de- 
veloping interest in them. A few well-chosen questions are use- 
ful. The student teacher at this point should turn back to Lesson 
Plan (Form A), pp. 265-269, and study the lesson assignment 
with a view to its fitness for developing the ability to study. 

In class discussions hold pupils for significant points only. 
The teacher who lays stress in class upon irrelevant points is 
doing much to unfit pupils for efficient study. The writer in 
listening to a recitation in history recently heard this question 
asked, “What were the names of the attorneys who defended 
the accused?” The pupils had not noted this fact, and the 
teacher supplied the names. In discussing the recitation later 
the teacher defended the question on the ground that these 
attorneys later became famous men in American history. How- 
ever, she had left the impression with the pupils that they had 
failed on an important matter. Such emphasis is misplaced. 

Give proper rewards for successful study. The younger pupils 
especially need immediate rewards for effort. To let a pupil 
make an effective preparation and give him no opportunity to 
use that preparation or no credit for it is to neglect the law of 
effect in learning. Likewise, to give credit for prolonged and 
attenuated effort is to utilize the law of effect in obtaining 
something not wanted. Once in a while a pupil will be found 
who will say, “I read my lesson over five times and I don’t see 
why I failed.” Such a pupil should be told that the trouble is 
probably owing to the fact that he did not really read it once, 
that he merely read the words five times. On the other hand, he 
who gets the lesson with one or two readings should be warmly 
complimented. 

Some class periods should be utilized as study periods. In 
case there are no supervised study periods the teacher can do 
something to improve methods of studying by utilizing a recita- 
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tion period or part of a recitation period now and then for the 
purpose of supervised study. Of course, such plans must first 
be accepted by the supervisor. During the period of study the 
teacher should announce a problem and have the pupils read 
with its solution in mind. A short discussion of that which has 
been read will serve to show many where they have fallen short 
of efficiency in their reading. This is a good point at which to 
call pupils’ attention to the importance of the heading of the 
topic and also to the topic sentences to be found in each para- 
graph. It will be found that many pupils consider one sentence 
as important as another. They have not yet learned that the 
topic sentence contains the gist of the thought and that the 
other sentences have as their purpose the expansion or elabora- 
tion of the topic sentence. 

The speed at which the pupils read during such periods of 
study may be increased by limiting the time. The writer in 
conducting reading classes for the purpose of increasing the rate 
has found it helpful in gauging the rate to watch the class as a 
whole and call upon them to close their books as soon as two 
thirds of them are through, at the same time asking all to speed 
up a little and suggesting how. Ask them to keep their atten- 
tion upon the thoughts for which they are searching in problem 
solution. Drive for the main thought of a topic and read the 
rest rapidly with the thought only of elaborating the main idea. 
Lessons of this sort conducted at intervals will be found very 
profitable. 

In helping pupils, teach rather than tell. There is a vast 
difference between telling and teaching. The pupil who comes 
to the teacher for help is weakened by merely having his error 
pointed out to him or by being told point-blank the next step. 
The skillful teacher will ask questions that will lead the pupil 
to discover his error in procedure or the step that is to follow. 
The teacher must keep ever in mind the fact that he has a 
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twofold duty: namely, that of increasing the pupil’s store of 
experience and that of developing habits leading to initiative 
and self-reliance. By neglecting the latter we ultimately defeat 
the former, and leave the pupil helpless when at graduation he 
is turned from the paternalistic atmosphere of the school into 
the merciless world of strife and competition. 

Call for programs of study. The teacher should ask not 
only that programs of study be prepared by each pupil but 
that a duplicate be made. This will prevent a few from report- 
ing falsely that they have such a program. The pupil is more 
likely to follow a written program than one merely thought out. 
The teacher should examine these programs carefully, so as to 
be able to suggest points of improvement. In doing this he 
will have to use caution in order to be sure that he is not 
revising a program already made out with the aid of the prin- 
cipal. However, with this precaution in mind he should sit 
down with the pupil and revise his program where advisable. 
In a case in which a pupil is failing in his work it is often ~ 
advisable to talk with the parents about the rigidity with which 
he follows his program. Such discussions will often reveal glar- 
ing discrepancies between the program for home study and the 
activities of the pupil. Parents will in general gladly assist in 
holding the pupil to a program of study. 

Give list of directions for study. The following list of sug- 
gestions for study, compiled by the writer, may be used: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 


A. Keepinec Fit 


1. Get plenty of sleep. 

2. Take regular exercise. 

3. If previously you have been doing heavy manual labor, gradually 
adjust yourself to the lighter diet of the student. 

4. Eat a light lunch if you expect to study or attend class during the 
early part of the afternoon. 
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B. MAxkinG PHysicat ADJUSTMENTS FOR STUDY 


5. Make a program of work, giving time and place of study. 

6. Select as a place of study a comfortable room, one in which inter- 
ruption will be least likely. 

7. Have study room well equipped with all the materials needed. 
The room should be well lighted, heated, and ventilated. Pictures and 
other articles in the room should not be such as easily to lead the mind 
away from studying. A baseball bat in the corner is sometimes too 
much for a boy. 

8. If possible, study alone, that is, with nobody else in the room. 
There is no such thing as studying with others. 


g. Arrange program so as to study each lesson as soon as possible 
after assignment is made. 

to. If you can, study your lesson at two different times; that is, studyit 
at night and review it in the morning before going to class (F. M. Giles). 

11. Follow your program vigorously (use James’s laws in building up 
habits). 

12. When the study hour arrives, allow nothing to interfere with the 
business at hand. If an unpleasant task is to be done, it is easy to find 
many other things that need doing badly. Do not let yourself be de- 
ceived. Go to your study, sit down at your desk, and pick up your book 
or pencil. The hardest part is over; studying will follow. 


13. Be sure that you are physically ready to study. To have to inter- 
rupt your work to adjust a window shade, get a drink, wash your hands, 
or sharpen a pencil often means the loss of the remainder of the study 
period. Getting ready, however, must not be so elaborate as to interfere 
with suggestion 12. 

14. Be sure to wear glasses if you need them. 

15. Do not be afraid to take as relaxing a position as is compatible 
with the work you are doing. Research by Dr. E. E. Jones justifies this 
statement. 

16. Give friends due warning that certain hours belong to your study 
and request them not to interrupt you. 


C. Max1nc ATTACK UPON LESSON 
17. Understand the lesson assignment. Learn to take notes on the 
suggestions given by the teacher when the lesson is assigned. Take down 
accurately any references given by the teacher. Should a reference be 
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of special importance, star it so that you may find it readily. Pick out 
the important topics of the lesson before beginning your study. (The 
University of Chicago High School.) 

18. Read over the lesson as a whole, then try to pick out the im- 
portant points in each paragraph. A well-written paragraph has one 
topic. Do not try to learn everything in the lesson, but pick out the 
chief things and relate the minor topics to them. It is a good plan [when 
using one’s own book] to underscore the most important sentence in 
each paragraph. But don’t underscore four of five sentences. Too much 
underscoring is worse than none. 

Then, having closed your book, try to give the most important facts 
about these topics aloud, or write out the material on paper. Do not 
open your book for help if you cannot recall a topic. Do the best you 
can until you have been over the whole lesson. Then open your book 
and see what you have failed to recall. (F. M. Giles.) 

19. When possible make practical applications of what you have learned. 

20. In the proper use of a textbook the following devices will be help- 
ful: index, appendix, footnotes, maps, illustrations, vocabulary. Learn 
to use your textbook, as doing so will help you to use other books. 
Therefore understand the purpose of the devices named above and use 
them freely. (The University of Chicago High School.) 


21. Carefully review and think over the previous lesson before be- 
ginning the next (Hall-Quest). 

22. Connect important facts of the new lesson with the facts previ- 
ously learned (Hall-Quest). 

23. Make comparisons and contrasts when possible (Hall-Quest). 

24. When you interrupt work, not only stop at a natural break but 
also leave a cue for its quick resumption (Whipple). 


25. After intensive application, especially to new material, pause for 
a time and let your mind lie fallow before taking up anything else 
(Whipple). 

26. Form the habit of working out your own concrete examples of 
all general rules and principles (Whipple). 

27. Do not hesitate to commit to memory verbatim such materials as 
definitions of technical terms, formulas, dates and outlines, always pro- 
vided, of course, that you also understand them (Whipple). 

28. Whenever your desire is to master material that is at all extensive 
and complex, make an outline of it. If you also wish to retain this 
material, commit your outline to memory. (Whipple.) 
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29. Take the mastery attitude. Do not let points go by you uncom- 
prehended. If in class, insist upon an explanation. You are not attend- 
ing school for your health. 

30. Study intensely while at it and then throw it all off your mind and 
get your recreation. It is easy to fall into the habit of dillydallying and 
spending hours where minutes will do. Remember, thoughts flow rapidly, 
and in general the rapid workers are the most accurate. 

31. Make up your mind that you can learn. It has been found from 
experience that when people have the “will to learn” the mind will work 
much more effectually. Do not say: “I can’t learn it. I am not in- 
terested in it.” When you take this attitude it is almost impossible to 
do successful work. 


D. SUGGESTIONS WITH SPECIAL APPLICATION TO MEMORY 


32. When the material to be learned by heart presents no obvious 
rational associations, it is perfectly legitimate to invent some artificial 
scheme for learning and recalling it (Whipple). 

33. In committing to memory a poem, declamation, or oration, do not 
break it up into parts but learn it as a whole. In finishing, however, one 
should pay special attention to parts that offer difficulty. 

34. In committing to memory, it is better to read aloud than to read 
silently, and better to read rapidly than slowly (Whipple). 

35. If your work includes attendance at lectures, take a moderate 
amount of notes during the lectures, using a system of abbreviations, 
and rewrite these notes daily, amplified into a reasonably compendious 
outline (Whipple). 


Age and experience of pupils should be taken into account in 
preparing lists of suggestions for study. It is evident that such 
a list of suggestions as the foregoing, if put in its entirety into 
the hands of even high-school pupils, would be confusing and of 
little use. It would be much more effective to introduce these 
suggestions in, say, groups of four, giving plenty of opportunity 
to utilize one group of suggestions before introducing another. 
A few of the suggestions in their present form would be useless 
to grade-school pupils. When used in the lower grades they 
should be translated by the teacher into terms and phrases that 
will be more intelligible to the pupils. Other suggestions would 
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be useless in the lower grades even though put into the simplest 
possible language before giving them to the pupil. 

Directions for study should take subject matter into account. 
The teacher, in the preparation of suggestions for studying, 
should consider the subject matter that is to be learned. At 
times this will necessitate a reorganization of the suggestions in 
terms of the subject taught. Suggestion 18, for example, will 
have more bearing upon history than upon mathematics, 
whereas suggestion 27 will be more significant in the study of 
mathematics than of history. 

Suggestions for study should be given a few at a time and 
practiced as given. As is indicated above, it is wasted effort 
to hand out a list of suggestions for study without attending 
further to the process of translating them into habits. In the 
first place, a long list of suggestions is confusing and formidable 
to even the adult, and much more so to the child. The sugges- 
tions have been prepared in groups of four on the assumption 
that four are enough to work on during any given period. Hence 
we would suggest that the teacher give out the directions four 
at a time and make an effort subsequently to see that they 
function. | 
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Aim. To become efficient in developing initiative 
and responsibility. 


Relation between initiative and ability. No amount of ability 
to think or execute is of much value unless accompanied by 
initiative. Too often we prepare for the first and neglect the 
latter. We assume that to know how will suffice, and at this 
point we fail. To have the background of training for accom- 
plishment is one thing; to have the initiative and drive that 
make this background of value is quite another. And probably 
one is about as much the result of training as is the other. It is 
no uncommon experience to find the oldest of a family possess- 
ing initiative and drive and the youngest, who was “babied,” 
more or less a “baby” though an adult. There are principles 
behind the training for initiative as behind any other form 
of training. These principles cannot be seriously violated for 
any length of time without permanent injury to the individual. 
In dealing with pupils we must keep ever in mind the matter of 
initiative. The reactions in this field are among the most 
fundamental. 

Lesson assignments should leave room for special contribu- 
tions, which should receive considerable credit. In general the 
assignment should take the form of a series of problems with 
accompanying suggestions for their solution. These suggestions 
should tend to arouse the pupil’s interest and carry him over 
the most serious difficulties that he will encounter. Extra 
sources of material should be suggested, to which those whose 
time and inclination permit may go for further study. The 
pupil who does reading beyond that definitely assigned should 
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be asked to give the class the benefit of a report on it. Likewise 
the pupil who in proving a theorem in geometry shows a differ- 
ent method from that found in the book should be given special 
opportunity to present it before the class. He should be re- 
quested also to try to find new ways of demonstrating other 
problems. Problems worked by the class, with the teacher call- 
ing for suggestions from various members, will often start a 
pupil on the road to action by giving him confidence in his 
ability to think. In other words, assignments should provide 
for initiative, and all evidence of it should result in reward for 
the pupils concerned. 

Some responsibility should be placed upon pupils in all 
grades. The amount of responsibility that can be placed upon 
pupils at any given age will depend in part upon the training 
they have received and in part upon the seriousness of the task 
in which they are engaged. In dealing with young children the 
consequences of failure to assume responsibility are often too 
great to justify placing the burden upon them. Then, too, the 
young child is not likely to see the connection between his neg- 
lect and the result. Whenever he is given responsibility the result 
of his acceptance or failure to accept it should be clearly pointed 
out to him and emphasized by appropriate rewards or penalties, 
as the case may be. Mary left her scissors at home; therefore 
she cannot help the rest in paper cutting. Johnnie forgot to get 
a drink. This is not so easy to settle, as Johnnie may be very 
thirsty. To make him wait until school is dismissed would be 
a little harsh and perhaps prevent Johnnie from doing his best 
work. However, he should wait a while at least. The pupils 
who did not forget should be complimented at the same time. 
If the lesson is well taught, Johnnie will have been placed on 
the road to assuming responsibility. Although great care should 
be taken not to overdo the matter of teaching responsibility in 
the lower grades, the teacher should have the problem in mind 
at all times. 
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The positive side is more effective than the negative in using 
criticism for the purpose of getting initiative and responsibility. 
The dean of the undergraduate school of an American university 
has recently adopted the system of commending by mail those 
who do work above a certain quality. Faculty and students are 
much pleased with the results. The student who does things is 
as human as his brother who fails. Along with commendation 
for scholastic attainment pupils should be given responsibilities 
of a monitorial nature and accorded the prestige that should go 
with such work. These positions should be so distributed that 
all pupils get an opportunity to develop. The practice of giving 
them entirely to the best pupils has the detrimental possibility 
of developing snobbishness at one extreme and a disrespect for 
social organization at the other. The bright boy who, because 
of a wrong attitude, is behind in his work may be the one who 
would profit most by being a monitor. Having succeeded in this 
work and having felt the thrill of being respected, he might 
make efforts for scholastic attainment. It is not uncommon 
for a good teacher to ““wake a pupil up” in one field and find 
improvement in all that he is doing. 

As pupils become older, responsibility should increase and 
take on larger significance. Not only should the amount of 
responsibility given older pupils be greater, but its quality 
should improve. To keep the high-school boy sitting at his 
work thirsty because he had neglected to get a drink would be 
unpedagogical and have entirely the wrong effect. His responsi- 
bilities should be in keeping with the dignity that should accom- 
pany his age. To be made responsible, not primarily to the 
teacher but to the student body, for a part in a play is very 
effective in teaching responsibility. The pupil feels more keenly 
under such circumstances the results of his neglect. In the 
first place, he has a personal interest in the project ; and, in the 
second place, pressure exerted upon him by the group is far 
more effective than anything that a mere teacher could possibly 
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bring to bear. It is a mistake in the upper grades and the high 
school to make unimportant and formal demands upon a pupil, 
neglect of which is followed by what the pupil deems a punish- 
ment by the teacher. The pupil, under such circumstances, gets 
the wrong attitude toward the tasks required ; and little benefit, 
as far as developing responsibility is concerned, comes to him 
by fulfilling them. 

Punishment should, as far as possible, be a natural conse- 
quence of failure to accept responsibility. That the punishment 
should be such as naturally follows failure to accept responsibil- 
ity becomes truer and truer as the child approaches maturity. 
The young child may not have the experience or the social 
development which is necessary for having a guilty conscience. 
Hence one cannot, in dealing with young children, look to this 
entirely as a deterrent to neglect and a spur to the acceptance 
of responsibility. The ability to feel social pressure, however, 
should be built up as rapidly as possible and as rapidly as it is 
built up should be utilized for the purpose of developing the 
ability to assume responsibility. It may be necessary in dealing 
with some young children to use teacher rather than social sanc- 
tion, even to the extent of using physical correction in the form 
of spanking (see page 75). 

Native ability a factor in background affecting extent to 
which a given pupil can take responsibility or assume initiative. 
In developing initiative or in training pupils for the acceptance 
of responsibility the teacher cannot neglect the factor of native 
capacity for reaction. One of the most discouraging character- 
istics of the mentally backward child is lack of capacity for 
feeling social approval or disapproval. In dealing with such 
pupils the teacher must act without one of the most powerful 
aids to which he has access in dealing with normal pupils. In 
dealing with brighter and more sensitive pupils, on the other 
hand, the teacher must be careful not to overwork social sanc- 
tion in obtaining the desired reactions. Although it is true that 
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the amount of initiative and responsibility which can be taken 
by a pupil will be limited by his native capacity and that there 
will be periods of discouragement for the teacher, nevertheless 
the teacher should attempt to have each pupil exercise these 
qualities as rapidly as his ability will permit. He must not 
expect an equal amount from all. There will be those, even in 
high school, whose capacity for initiative and responsibility 
will never rise above that of the average child of twelve years. 
For such a pupil ordinary social sanction will have much less 
appeal than for the normal pupil of high-school age. He is a 
problem and may have to be dealt with by tactics suitable to his 
mental age. Such tactics are often obnoxious to the group in 
which he is found, and the teacher will have to go as lightly as 
possible in using them and still get results. Such situations tax 
the teacher’s ingenuity to the utmost. 

Acceptance of responsibility and taking of initiative founded 
upon background of habit. One builds up patterns of reaction 
which result in the taking of initiative and the acceptance of 
responsibility as one builds up other habits; that is, through the 
laws of exercise and effect. One does not grow to maturity as 
an irresponsible being and suddenly find himself fitted for a posi- 
tion involving responsibility. Such Arabian Nights transforma- 
tions do not occur except in motion-picture land. The habit of 
taking the initiative must be encouraged, and when it occurs in 
a desirable form it must have a satisfying effect upon the in- 
dividual. The satisfying effect is very important if the individ- 
ual is to repeat the reaction more times than chance would 
account for. The teacher must make conscious effort to see that 
the situation is right for encouraging initiative and that the 
proper rewards follow its occurrence. Often the pupil who suc- 
ceeds, following a guide, is warmly praised, whereas the one who 
fails after a desperate attempt “on his own hook” is severely 
criticized. In general such a pupil should not receive destruc- 
tive criticism but rather commendation and encouragement. 
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The writer recalls the case of a young man who in solving his 
problems in analytic geometry seemed to disdain the sugges- 
tions of his text as a crutch for weaklings. He solved many of 
the problems entirely after his own fashion. That man is going 
out into this world to conquer. Not to notice or put a premium 
upon such work is to fail at one of the most important points 
in teaching. 
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LESSON XLI 


Aim. To become as a teacher better able to develop in pupils 
the ability to execute. 


Teaching to execute constitutes large part of school program. 
There is a sense in which every reaction is an act of execution. 
In Lesson XXXVII we discussed teaching pupils to think. 
The process of reflective thinking may be regarded as a process 
of executing on the highest level. At the price of being somewhat 
illogical we discuss in this lesson executing as something entirely 
different from thinking. It is impossible to distinguish clearly 
on any basis between thinking and acting. However, this fact 
need not bother the student teacher, since in everyday speech 
we speak of execution as action that can be observed. Our 
material will include such subjects as reading, writing, funda- 
mentals of arithmetic, spelling, drawing, and manual training. 
Of course, some or much reflective thinking may accompany 
the study of such a subject as arithmetic, but the primary pur- 
pose of these subjects is to develop speed and accuracy of re- 
action. Our problem is therefore different from that which 
primarily involves teaching the pupil to think. 

Correctness of procedure first consideration in teaching pupil 
to execute. The process of execution on its neural side is one 
of energy passing over neural patterns and resulting in corre- 
sponding muscular activity. It is evident, then, that this pattern 
must be laid correctly from the start. By being laid correctly 
we mean that it must produce the desired result when a stimulus 
is applied and do so with a minimum of neural track. If, as 
we have said before, the stimulus 9 x 8 is given, the response 72 
should follow immediately and not after saying the nines up 
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to 9 x 8. In other words, the patterns must be so laid that 
the proper stimulus met in the complex of a life situation will 
produce the desired response with a minimum of effort. The 
teacher then will do well to look first to the correctness of the 
form, which can rarely be too strongly insisted upon (see 
page 315). 

Proper drill second consideration in teaching pupils to 
execute. If the energy is to pass with accuracy over the given 
neural track which is most desirable in a given situation, that 
track, when once accurately selected, must be exercised in such 
a manner as thoroughly to break down synaptic resistance, 
allowing the energy discharged by the stimulus to function un- 
hampered in producing the proper reaction. This will call for 
considerable exercise of the patterns after they are laid. It will 
also demand their exercise under varying conditions, to assure 
that the functioning of the pattern is conditioned as little as 
possible upon the setting of the stimulus. In other words, a 
pupil should be able to use, say, his arithmetic in the complex 
of a life situation beyond the walls of the schoolhouse. To 
assure this transfer of training he must have exercised the estab- 
lished patterns in many situations similar to those in which he 
is expected to use them later. The pattern exercised in a well- 
carried-out project will be better prepared to function in a 
life situation than will a pattern exercised under formal and 
imaginary conditions. However, when exercising a reaction 
pattern largely under project conditions, one must be careful 
that the exercise is sufficient. 

Will to accomplish important in developing ability to execute. 
The pupil should have some motive for exercising a given pat- 
tern while engaged in the activity. Studies in educational 
psychology point clearly to the fact that the will to learn is an 
important function in learning anything. Even drill of the most 
mechanical sort, such as learning the multiplication tables, 
should be supplied with a motive. The obtaining of genuine 
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motives will often tax the ingenuity of the teacher, but he must, 
if possible, provide the pupils with them. Contests, prizes, a 
pleased teacher, need for use, are among the many possible 
motives. Negative motives, such as punishments, are much 
less effective and are undesirable from other points of view. 

See that pupils center attention upon outcome in exercising 
complex pattern of reaction. Although, as was said above, one 
must be assured if possible of perfect form from the beginning 
(that is, the pattern which is being established must be perfect 
with respect to the units involved), the units should be brought 
into harmonious relation with one another through the exercise 
of the pattern with the attention centered upon the outcome. 
In spelling, for example, one learns to spell the entire word as 
a word rather than as a series of syllables. One should learn 
also to write a word as a word rather than as a group of con- 
nected letters. In reading one should focus attention upon 
significant phrases taken in at a glance. In learning to hit a 
baseball so as to drive it into a given part of the field, one does 
best by centering attention upon the part of the field into which 
he is to make the drive and accompanying this attention by 
seeing the process as a unit. The point is that one should gen- 
erally keep the end in view during the process of exercising the 
neural pattern. 

Elements of complex pattern of reaction should be developed 
in connection with largest unity possible without going beyond 
pupil’s ability to execute readily. There is a point beyond which 
one should not drill upon the elemental units of a reaction, 
but throw them into the higher unit of which they are to form 
a part, and drill upon them in this connection. The question 
that arises here concerns the size of the pattern which is to 
constitute the unit of reaction. This point need not concern the 
teacher very much, for it is determined by the responses that 
we must make to situations as they appear in life. In baseball 
one goes through a unitary complex of hitting the ball, and then 
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through another unitary process of running to first base. The 
division between the two is a natural one and is not likely to be 
overlooked. The following words of O’Shea are well to the 
point here: 


As in linguistic symbols isolated letters have no value, so in vocal 
music the individual note is practically without significance. But if the 
novice be led at the outset to execute notes in isolation, giving them 
distinct individuality, they will come to occupy a more or less independ- 
ent place in consciousness. This simple law is familiar to all capable 
teachers of reading. The child who early is made to learn isolated 
letters tends to acquire a set in the direction of giving them independent 
value, with the result that in his linguistic training he is likely to be 
handicapped in the effective use of words in the gaining of ideas. At the 
same time, when the pupil is first introduced to reading, he must often 
deal with separate words, because sentences may be too complex for 
ready comprehension. But he is not permitted to dwell upon the indi- 
vidual words until they get a prominence which they will tend to keep 
later on, when they really ought to lose their individuality. In the con- 
sciousness of a good reader, ninety-nine out of every one hundred words 
are simply dimly apprehended elements of some larger linguistic unity.* 


May be necessary to select limited portion of neural pattern 
and exercise it individually. As in learning a poem by the 
method of wholes rather than parts it is often necessary in 
finishing the work to give a little individual attention to some 
difficult part, so in learning to execute a complex pattern of 
reaction it may often be necessary to drill separately upon some 
element. Such special drill should be done separately from the 
regular performance in which the total pattern is used. For 
example, phonetic drill should be conducted apart from the 
reading class. These unitary elements must not be neglected in 
exercising the total process. They must function perfectly if 
the more complex pattern is to function perfectly. The imper- 
fectly made letter detracts from the product of handwriting ; 


1M. V. O'Shea, Everyday Problems in Teaching, pp. 217-218. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 
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and, although one should develop his handwriting mainly 
through written expression, it is often helpful to go back and 
drill upon a given letter individually. However, as we have 
said above, the bulk of the drill should come in pattern units of 
a higher order. 

Some elements should be drilled in connection with many 
pattern units. In learning to write, for example, the pattern 
elements involved in making “o” as found in “boy,” “not,” 
“on,” etc. are different. The making of the letter “o” must 
therefore be drilled upon in the various type situations. The 
neatness reaction should accompany many reactions, such as 
writing, figuring, making a bed, etc. To be assured of this, we 
have reason to believe that it will not suffice to drill for it in 
connection with, say, handwriting only. In dealing with those 
unitary reactions that are themselves a part of many larger pat- 
terns it is not enough thoroughly to drill upon the elemental 
pattern in connection with one encompassing pattern but in 
connection with several. In fact, it is necessary to drill upon 
the elemental pattern in connection with every pattern in which 
it is to be expected to function as an integral part; that is, 
with bonds between it and the elements which with it form the 
pattern unit. 

Technique should be developed as means to an end, not as 
an end in itself. To keep the pupils for a long time exercising 
patterns for the improvement of technique and at the same time 
to give them no opportunity to utilize those patterns in the pro- 
duction of the end for which they are being developed, produces 
a waning in the pupils’ interest. The boy who is learning to 
play the violin is greatly encouraged and is given motive for 
further practice if he is allowed to play simple pieces. He is 
thereby made to feel at all times the purpose of the practice. 
It is not uncommon to see the novice for whom musical tech- 
nique is an end and justification in itself. The teacher there- 
fore should see to it that the pupil’s practice of technique is 
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properly motivated. This can be done, not through assurances 
that some day he will use it, but as far as possible through 
daily use of it in producing something desired. 

Distribution of exercise of neural patterns must conform to 
laws of economy in learning. Although experimental data on 
the question of the proper distribution of time in the process of 
effectively laying any given pattern are still lacking, we can 
make certain general suggestions that should be helpful in guid- 
ing the beginning teacher. In the first place, exercise should 
continue long enough to overcome the initial drag of inertia 
which accompanies the change from one form of exercise to 
another. A certain warming-up period is required, during which 
the mental and physical phases of the organism are being re- 
adjusted to the new activity. For example, one who has been 
engaged in strenuous physical activity will need a few minutes 
for readjustment before attempting the finer codrdinations used 
in handwriting. After these finer codrdinations are attempted 
it will be some time before the organism is entirely adjusted to 
the new activity. And this will be true regardless of whether 
one begins handwriting after playing baseball or after reading 
history. Hence there is the warming-up period, the length of 
time for which will probably vary with the type of pattern to be 
drilled upon. This required period should be taken into ac- 
count in determining the minimum amount of time given to any 
drill period. The experimental evidence that is necessary for 
determining this period for the various subjects is not at hand; 
hence we can only caution the teacher in a general way to 
allow for it. 

There is, on the other hand, a point beyond which diminishing 
returns make drill at any given period unprofitable, considering 
the time and effort involved. Again the teacher will have to 
determine this point by signs of fatigue, such as the thoughtless 
doing of the task at hand or nervous reactions. The whole prob- 
lem of spaced learning with respect to drill enters at this point. 
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How much time should elapse between periods of exercise might 
also be asked. Again all we can say is that there should be 
every sign that the pupils are fully recuperated. The teacher 
should observe for these signs, which are about the only guide 
that we can offer him at present. Some day, we hope, educa- 
tional science will be able to direct him with precision. 
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Aim. To become able to measure the progress of pupils by 
means of standardized tests. 


The student will carry out this lesson by obtaining the avail- 
able tests in his subject and selecting, with the aid of the critic 
teacher, the test or tests to be given. A booklet, “ Bibliography 
of Tests for Use in Schools,” may be obtained for ten cents from 
the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
This booklet contains a classified list of the tests available for 
each subject, together with the name of the publisher. Wher- 
ever possible, diagnostic tests should be used. The results of 
such tests serve to locate the causes of failure as well as the fact 
that failure exists. Hence diagnostic tests are more popular 
with teachers than other kinds and represent the type that will 
be used most frequently when the student takes charge of his 
own classroom later. To illustrate, Freeman’s Chart for Diag- 
nosing Faults in Handwriting is diagnostic, whereas Ayres’s 
Measuring Scale for Handwriting is nondiagnostic or adminis- 
trative in character. Hence, if handwriting is under considera- 
tion, the Freeman scale will be preferable as a teacher’s choice 
to that of Ayres. Having given the Freeman handwriting 
scale, the teacher knows not only that the pupil’s grade corre- 
sponds, let us say, to 60 on the Ayres scale but, further, why it 
is at 60. Perhaps it is largely a matter of letter slant or of 
letter formation. If so, he may proceed intelligently in the 
matter of correcting the difficulty. 

Giving the test. The student should make thorough prepara- 
tion for the test before attempting to give it to the pupils. This 
is a very important consideration, for a standardized test must 
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be given under stated conditions if the results are to be used 
in measuring progress. It is a good plan to give the test before- 
hand to one’s roommate or neighbor. If this is not practicable, 
give it in anticipation in one’s study. Two or three repeti- 
tions should suffice. In general, the test should not be an- 
nounced before the hour of giving it, as previous notice causes 
unnecessary tension on the part of most classes. 

Utilization of test results. The test results must be studied 
with considerable care if the student is to obtain a maximum of 
information relative to individual and class needs. The fol- 
lowing steps should be taken: 

1. Compute median, or mean. 

2. Compute deviation. 

3. Compare results with test standard. 

4. Make a graph showing individual results. 

5. Formulate plans for overcoming the weakness that the test 
reveals. 

6. Submit the results and plans to the critic teacher for sug- 
gestions as to further study and possible remedial measures. 
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Aim. To understand the problems of examining and grading 
and to develop criteria for preparing effective examinations 
and for grading intelligently. 


Examinations serve to tone up class. Although it should be 
held as an ideal that pupils work for the subject itself and 
everything should be done to bring about this attitude on their 
part, the truth is that classes as we find them need to be spurred 
on by an occasional test. The teacher whose pupils seem indif- 
ferent will often find that the use of a test is stimulating. Pupils 
like the tangible evidence which an examination gives that 
something has been accomplished. And even if it may be true 
that the real outcomes are not tested, as in the case of apprecia- 
tions and attitudes, nevertheless the fact that the pupil has dis- 
covered that he can answer certain questions and will be held 
in the future for others serves to give him courage and a goal. 
Examinations serve as a spur to the lazy pupil and as a source 
of satisfaction to the worker. Experienced teachers know the 
danger of letting a class go for weeks without a test. 

Examinations should, in general, be frequent and of short 
duration. The ten-minute written exercise or oral quiz given 
with considerable frequency is to be preferred to the traditional 
hour-long test given at certain specified times. We are not 
referring here to the term or semester examinations. Those 
are certainly necessary for the best results especially under 
nonproject conditions. The scheduled examination periods 
tend to cause the pupils to let down in their work until just 
before the test and then to cram. The result of such procedure 
is demoralizing to the class. 
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Short examination should, in general, have no set time limit. 
Notwithstanding that we have used the term “ten-minute exer- 
cise” above, ten minutes is not always a desirable length of 
time for the written exercise. Much depends upon the nature 
of the problem. It is better to set only an approximate time 
limit, say about ten minutes or about fifteen minutes, and then 
observe the progress of the pupils as a means of determining 
just when to call for the papers. When about three fourths of 
the class are through, the direction “Finish as soon as you can 
now” will generally be all that is necessary for a rapid con- 
clusion of the examination. If one or two lag unduly, the class 
as a whole may be told to turn in the papers. 

To avoid waste of time, pupils when through in advance of 
the class should be encouraged to take up other work. It is 
better to do this than to force unduly a part of the class, 
especially if the test requires considerable organization of mate- 
rials. It is not true that the best papers come in first, although 
this is frequently the case. The writer recalls a university 
student who required about double the time of the average | 
member of the class in which to prepare his paper. But this 
student did not waste a moment of time. His examinations | 
were perfect in thought and organization. The setting of an : 
arbitrary time limit may take all the value out of a test for | 

| 
; 
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such a student. In giving tests on the information level, how- 
ever, the problem is different, as the test partakes of the nature 
of drill, and here speed is one of the most important elements. 
It becomes one of the most important criteria of knowledge. | 

Tests generally should not be announced. The announcing of 
tests tends, in the first place, to encourage cramming and loaf- 
ing instead of a constant-mastery attitude. If the tests are 
given unannounced and at irregular intervals, pupils soon learn 
to be prepared at all times by mastering the subject as they go. 
Hence pupils should learn to expect tests at any time. In the 
second place, many nervous pupils are often unduly “keyed 
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up” by the announcement of a test. It often happens that the 
pupils who have the least cause for worry are just the ones to 
be most affected. This, of course, is a very undesirable condi- 
tion and one of the strong objections to the announcing of tests. 

Examination outcomes. In general there are two examination 
outcomes, either or both of which may be sought by the one 
preparing the questions. He may make the examination a 
matter of merely testing the memory of the pupils by having 
them give back facts learned, or he may make it of more value 
to the pupils by using it as an opportunity to organize and 
utilize the facts already mastered. The later form of examina- 
tion tests indirectly the pupil’s knowledge of the facts. The 
difference between the two types of tests was well brought out 
in a discussion that followed the introduction of the examina- 
tion system into Purdue University. A study made by Dr. 
Stanley Coulter had shown that the giving of mid-semester 
examinations a few weeks previously had not materially changed 
the rating of pupils by the instructors. After the announcement 
of the fact a member of the faculty of the university asked why, 
then, waste the paper and the students’ time. Dr. Coulter’s 
reply was to the effect that all depended upon the nature of the 
examination. An examination that did not offer the student 
an opportunity to organize the semester’s work and that did not 
stimulate him to intellectual effort was perhaps a waste of time. 

There are occasions, however, when the teacher wishes to be 
sure that the pupils have a certain background of factual in- 
formation, and he does not wish to go through the roundabout 
method of testing facts through ability to organize and utilize 
them. 

Use of check tests. Although a knowledge of facts and the 
acquirement of elementary skills are not in themselves objec- 
tives but rather means to ends, it is necessary that they reach a 
minimum level of perfection in order that they may function in 
larger and more significant settings. Hence the teacher should 
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sound out from time to time the extent to which they have been 
mastered. For this purpose the check test (see page 172) is of 
utmost importance. With it the teacher can determine with a 
minimum of effort both on his part and on the part of the pupils 
just what have been the factual and skilled accomplishments. 

Preparation of check tests. Of the three types of check- 
test questions (‘‘true-false,” multiple-choice, and incomplete- 
sentence), the “true-false,” although generally the most used, 
is the most difficult to prepare. It is often impossible to say 
without qualification that a statement is either true or false. 
And it is often unwise to put such a label upon a statement, 
though it is made by the author of the text being used. The 
teacher may say, “John Smith says so-and-so.” This, in cases 
in which the truth is doubtful, is the most desirable thing to 
do. It is often difficult also to so word the statements that 
there can be no doubt as to their meaning. The writer has 
had the experience many times of preparing “true-false” ques- 
tions that he thought could be answered as either true or false 
without any possibility of evasion, only to find that the class 
found plenty of opportunity to use the word “if.” Hence the 
questions must be prepared with great care. 

In general, check tests should not be announced. A large part 
of their value as an educational instrument lies in the fact that 
they hold the student accountable for the major facts of every 
lesson. It is for this reason, also, that they should be applied 
to all phases of instruction. It is very effective to insert state- 
ments dealing with material given by the teacher on the previous 
day or with an article given as outside reading. The pupil who 
wishes to stand high must attend to what is going on in class, 
to outside reading, etc. Of course he will discover the results 
of his negligence in the final examination, anyway. But the 
point is, this is too late; the short written exercise or the check 


test, if given from the beginning of the course, will stimulate 
from the first. 
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In preparing “‘true-false” tests the teacher should avoid in 
the long run an excess of true or false statements. If the pupils 
discover that the teacher prepares many more true than false 
statements, they will tend to take advantage of the fact and 
hence increase their score by increasing the chance of a correct 
guess where information is lacking. 

Number of statements should be few. The attempt to get a 
long list of statements for the purpose of check testing leads to 
many badly prepared statements. Ease of grading demands 
that the number be such that the results can easily be tran- 
scribed to the scale of one hundred. All things considered, the 
teacher will find ten questions the most desirable. The pupils 
can be graded on the scale of ten for check tests throughout the 
term, and then the average or median can be transferred to the 
base of one hundred in getting the final grade. 

William A. McCall* gives the following suggestions for mak- 
ing “‘true-false” tests: 


1. Have approximately the same number of true and false statements 
and have them arranged in chance order. 

2. Avoid ambiguous statements. 

3. Avoid suggestive statements. 

4. Avoid trivial statements lest they induce wrong habits of study. 

5. Avoid use of negatives. 

6. Make the statements brief. 

7. See that one statement does not answer a preceding one. 


Giving check tests. In general, the check tests should not be 
announced. On the contrary, the pupils should be made to feel 
that they are held responsible at all times for what is going on 
in class and for assignments. 

It is desirable to use ruled paper of uniform size. This will 
enable the teacher to correct the work by placing a key paper 
along the side of the one to be corrected. In this way the speed 


1How to Measure in Education, p. 126. The Macmillan Company. Re- 
printed by permission. 
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of correcting can be more than doubled. Cheap tablet paper 
cut into narrow strips serves very well. The pupils should be 
asked to number the lines, beginning at the top, from one to 
ten, if ten questions are given; after this the teacher will 
proceed to read the statements, the pupils writing “true” or 
“false” or + and — to indicate the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of the result. The statements should be read slowly and 
distinctly. A second reading of the statements should follow 
immediately. This time they should be read more rapidly. Not 
more than fifteen minutes should be consumed in giving a set 
of ten questions. The pupils should be so trained that when 
the last question is read in the second reading they will begin at 
once to pass the papers forward in some orderly manner. If 
the scheme of passing in papers is well worked out, the teacher 
may take up the class work immediately after the reading of 
the last question. 

Scoring and utilizing results of check tests. If the tests have 
been given with a view to ease of grading, the results of even a 
large class can be scored in a few minutes. The papers should 
without fail be returned with the grade at the next meeting of 
the class. The average, or median, score should be computed 
and placed upon the board as the papers are being returned. 
The writer has found it desirable to have each pupil keep a 
graph of his grades and that of the average, or median, class 
grade. 

The pupil who knows nothing about the subject matter on 
which he is being tested, but merely guesses at the truth or 
falsity of the statements in a well-constructed “true-false”’ test, 
will, on the average, get half of them right. One can eliminate 
this factor of choice by scoring rights minus wrongs. That is, 
if on a test of ten questions the pupil should by means of guess 
get only five right, the score rights minus wrongs (5—5) will 
equal zero, or his knowledge of the subject as shown by the 
test. However, the purpose of ranking the pupils can be served 
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just as well by grading the pupils on the number right, ignoring 
the question of guessing, for pupil-grading should be largely a 
relative matter. But this latter method has educational draw- 
backs. The pupil who finds that by guessing he can average 
50 per cent right, and by general knowledge or a little study 
answer two questions with assurance of their correctness, thus 
raising his grade to 70, is encouraged thereby in his indolence. 
On the other hand, if the pupil finds that guessing brings him an 
average grade of zero with an occasional negative grade, he 
notes that the gulf between him and the best members of the 
class is very large, and he is thereby stimulated to effort. 

Essay tests. The check tests should be accompanied by tests 
of the essay type, so that the pupils may have the experience of 
organizing the material. Not all essay tests should consume 
all the period. Many of them should take no longer than the 
check test and, like the check test, should generally be un- 
announced. The pupils should learn to expect such a test on 
any phase of their class activity, such as assigned readings, 
classroom lectures, and class discussions. 

Distribution of grades. Two sets of criteria determine the 
grades given aclass. In the first place, the grade is determined, 
aided or unaided by established norms or standards, by the 
instructor’s judgment of the absolute accomplishment. In the 
second place, the grade is determined by the relative accom- 
plishment of the pupil as compared with that of the other 
members of the class. In general it is easier and safer to follow 
rather largely the second criterion. As teachers we are inclined 
to rationalize to the effect that ours is an exceptional class. We 
all feel a distinct pressure bearing upon us from without, in- 
sisting that we grade higher than our judgment warrants. This 
pressure is placed upon us by both pupils and parents. We do 
not like to disappoint others, especially when we know they 
have worked long and arduously. Combined with the error in 
grading likely to arise from this source is our tendency to recall 
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the good recitations and neglect the failures. This is because we 
are interested in those under our charge. There is no teacher 
worth while who will not take this attitude toward the class. 
However, this very human trait does not tend to accurate grad- 
ing. It must be counteracted for this purpose by following out 
a principle of distribution known as the “Normal Curve.” 

Following the Normal Curve of distribution will be accurate 
enough for the purpose of grading in the lower grades, but be- 
cause of the selection of the student body it will scarcely do for 
grades of high-school or college level (see Lesson XIII, p. 110). 
It is very probable here that a more just principle of distribu- 
tion would be that represented by the upper half of the curve. 
That is, for the purposes of elementary schools, grades may be 
distributed according to the principle of the Normal Curve of 
distribution approximately as follows: A’s, 7 per cent; B’s, 18 
per cent; C’s, 50 per cent; D’s, 18 per cent; and F’s, 7 per cent. 
Using the upper half of the curve for purposes of high-school 
and college grading would give on this basis: A’s, 14 per cent; 
B’s, 36 per cent; and C’s, 50 per cent. Such a use of the curve 
makes no allowance for failures. These, of course, will be taken 
from the C group if any occur, thus lowering the percentage of 
C’s. Failures should be few in courses well adapted to the age 
and needs of the pupils. 
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Aim. To understand the nature and purpose of supervision, 
that the student as a teacher may cooperate with a super- 
visor in carrying out educational projects. 


Nature and meaning of supervision. It is difficult to illus- 
trate the nature of ideal classroom supervision by reference to 
any other field of work. The supervisor is not a boss, and the 
teacher is not a mere instrumentality by means of which super- 
visors get things done. Both are, or should be, artists command- 
ing great skill in carrying out educational principles that are 
equally understood by each. The work of each is a function of 
the work of the other in determining the success of either. Their 
common interest centers in the pupil, whose advancement deter- 
mines alike their success or failure. Hence supervision means 
codperation, the teacher being as much a party to the procedure 
as the supervisor. Ideally the teacher is not an inferior pro- 
fessionally, but in every sense of the word an equal. It may be 
true that, taking situations as we find them, supervisors, on the 
average, will be better trained. But it is equally true that not 
until teachers approach the status of supervisors in skill and 
understanding can supervision be at its best. 

Supervision necessary even though teachers are highly 
trained and of long experience. Teacher-training rather tends 
to make supervision more effective than to eliminate the need 
of it. We have indicated above that only well-trained teachers 
are in a position to take full advantage of supervision. Others 
are incapable of carrying out fully their share of the codperative 
undertaking involved in the process. Then, too, it is impossible 


for one to teach and to observe the process effectively at the 
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Same time. The experienced teacher will recall with what un- 
certainty of their success he has often reviewed classes he has 
taught. In general the less experienced teacher will meet with 
the greater difficulty in this task of evaluating his work, but all 
will be at a disadvantage. How many times have I wished that 
I could observe my own teaching as it is seen by my students! 
I suspect that this is a common wish of every experienced 
teacher whose training has raised problems of pedagogy. The 
sympathetic supervisor supplies this need. 

Appreciation of our work by another serves as a “drive” 
to greater effort. Another consideration is the fact that it is 
only human to be stimulated by the attention of others inter- 
ested in our problem. This is one of the fundamental “human 
drives.” We want others to see and appreciate. Hence it is 
little wonder that the teacher who works alone at his task, 
though he may be enthusiastic and improve for a while, finally 
gives up and enters the realm of pedagogical stagnation. How 
different it is with the teacher who through proper supervision 
is enabled to keep his youthful enthusiasm, always meeting and 
solving problems, always improving, and this with the assur- 
ance that growth may go on through life. 

Supervisor is generally the only observer who can appreciate 
that which has pedagogical worth. Laymen who visit the school 
from time to time may praise or blame, but such praise or 
blame will not matter much to the teacher when he realizes 
their incapacity to evaluate teaching. Not so with the super- 
visor; he knows good teaching when he sees it. His reaction 
will be significant and at all times constructive. He is interested 
in the teacher’s improvement, which is one with his own success 
as a supervisor. 

Common background of educational theory necessary. The 
teacher must know the goals of education and be in agreement 
with the supervisor relative to those toward which effort is to 
be made. They must also be in mutual agreement as to ways 
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and means of attaining the goals desired. The reason for this 
lies in the conception of supervision that we have outlined 
above. Supervision is a codperative undertaking in which 
teacher and supervisor work as one for the purpose of improving 
instruction. Hence they must necessarily be working at cross- 
purposes if there is not a large common ground of agreement 
with respect to educational objectives and methods. 

There must be much professional reading on the part of both, 
accompanied by discussions or conferences. There must be a 
lively interest in new educational movements and theories, and 
a discussion of them. In such matters the teacher may well 
take the initiative. The teacher who stands back waiting to 
be told what to read is by that token incapable of entering most 
effectively into the codperative task of supervision. 

Teacher must free himself from false standards of success. 
Many teachers are incapable of supervision because of false 
standards of success which are the result of a wrong attitude. 
This attitude is the result of one of two things. Many con- 
scientious teachers are afraid that their work will not appear 
favorably when compared with that of others. Such teachers 
will listen to discussions and will read in the field of education, 
but cannot bear the thought of supervision, which means that 
a second party must enter the problem. A second cause for the 
negative attitude toward supervision lies in the individual’s 
lack of ideals of teaching. Such individuals have their ideals 
elsewhere. It is not their greatest desire to be known as good 
teachers or to think of themselves as good teachers. Their 
position brings them a remuneration sufficient for their needs. 
They go and return from the school much as a laboring man 
goes to and returns from the factory—a day’s work for a day’s 
pay. Of course, such teachers will not care to work with super- 
visors. This means conferences, readings, experiments, discus- 
sions, and sometimes with no added recompense except the 
satisfaction that comes from improvement. 
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There is but one cure for either cause of negative attitudes 
toward supervision, and that is the taking of such interest in 
teaching that little else matters compared to genuine success 
in this field. The teacher must care more for ultimate success 
than for his momentary reputation. He must for the moment 
forget himself in his effort to succeed. It is not easy to build up 
such an attitude, but it must be present if supervision is to 
succeed completely. 

No royal road to mastery of art of teaching. The old 
saying that teachers are born and not made is but a partial 
truth. It is true in the sense that the teacher must himself be 
an intellectually superior individual. But intellect alone never 
made a teacher and never will. The proper presentation of 
material for intellectual assimilation demands skill that can 
be attained only through years of effort. It is not enough that 
the teacher merely teach, for this may mean only the fixation 
of bad habits. He must consciously attempt to teach each les- 
son better than the one before. Carrying out this purpose will 
call for much reading, thought, and ingenuity on his part. If 
he is fortunate enough to be working with a supervisor, it will 
demand conferences in addition. It may also require his obser- 
vation of other teachers. And above all and under any con- 
ditions it will require a receptive mind. This is a necessary 
prerequisite to all learning, and learning to teach is no exception 
to the rule. 

Master teachers, like great painters and other true artists, 
find avenues for improvement opening up as experience pro- 
gresses. A unique feature of our profession is the fact that as 
we proceed the vistas of opportunity for improvement seem to 
expand. And this is a blessing in one sense of the word at least, 
for the thrill in life seems to come from accomplishing rather 
than from having accomplished. It is becoming rather than 
being which gives satisfaction. 
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Aim. To become able to rate oneself with a Rugg Rating Scale 
for Judging Teachers in Service and to profit by the analy- 
sis and rating. 


Scales of two classes. In general we may divide all test and 
rating scales into two classes; namely, diagnostic and adminis- 
trative. The former provides for a final summary of results, or 
rating, through analyzing each factor into its elements. It has 
the disadvantage of being laborious and slow, but the advantage 
of forcing one to ground his judgment in the elements behind 
the subjective and unanalyzed estimate. The greatest value of 
this scale lies in the possibility of self-improvement by the user. 
The administrative scale, because of the rapidity with which it 
can be used, has its greatest value in the hands of one interested 
merely in determining present status or in classifying. The 
Rugg Rating Scale combines both administrative and diagnostic 
features. 

Through the kindness of Professor H. O. Rugg of Columbia 
University the author is able to include a copy of the Rugg 
Rating Scale for Judging Teachers in Service. The student 
will follow the directions carefully and, after making his scale, 
rate at least five other teachers and then himself. See page 412. 

Correction of weakness found in oneself by means of Scale A. 
It does but little good to locate one’s weaknesses if one does not 
immediately set about the process of correcting them. Such a 
process should be systematic. Merely to conclude that one is 
going to improve is useless. One not only must conclude that 
he is going to improve but must, at the same time, lay down a 
plan of improvement and systematically follow it out. 
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PURPOSES AND USE OF THE RATING FORMS FOR EITHER 
HIGH SCHOOL OR COLLEGE STUDENTS OR FOR TEACHERS? 


(The forms for I, the teacher, and II, the high school and college student, differ only 
in content of the groups of qualities and definitional questions. Therefore, the same 
description applies to either.) 


I 


It is important to recognize that there are two separate and 
distinct features to this rating form. 

First —Self-improvement through self-rating. It is designed pri- 
marily for the student or teacher to rate himself. The first step 
in self-improvement is to be made critical of the extent to which 
one exhibits certain traits. Furthermore, clear recognition of one’s 
deficiencies can and does lead to definite self-improvement. Form 
A, therefore, is of primary importance in improving the student, or 
the teacher in service. To bring about self-improvement, therefore, 
both student and teacher should rate themselves, at least once each 
year, each question on the form being answered. 

Second—The rating scale. A method of giving a person a 
numerical rating (116, or 132, or 74, etc.) of which the reliability 
is definitely known, and with which others’ ratings can be directly 
compared; furthermore, a rating which cannot be confused with 
the commonly used “per cent” marking system of the public 
schools. This scheme provides a method of direct comparison by 
which a teacher (or student) is rated on five different groups of 
qualities, by being compared directly with five others, whose names 
have been assigned definite positions on the scale. These five per- 
sons are selected so as to represent respectively (1) the best teacher 
(or student) the rater has ever known; (5) the poorest; (3) the 
representative “average” teacher (or student); (2) the person 
midway between the best and the average; (4) the one midway 
between average and the poorest. A definite number of points is 
assigned to each of these five positions on the scale; for example, 
38, 30, 22, 14, 6, respectively. Thus a person is given a single 
numerical rating by totaling the points he is given on each of the 

1This outline of the purposes and use of the rating forms and the approxi- 


mate reproduction of “A Rating Scale for Judging Teachers in Service” on 
pages 412-413 are reprinted with the permission of Dr. Harold O. Rugg. 
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five groups of qualities. In the case of teachers, this is of especial 
importance in rating for promotion. 

The scale is so constructed that a teacher who represents “aver- 
age”’ in each will receive a score of 110; a teacher who represents 
“best” in each will receive a score of 190; and the one who repre- 
sents “poorest” will receive a score of 30. 


II. HOW TO CONSTRUCT A RATING SCALE 


Form B 
A. Two important facts: 


1. It is very difficult to make a rating scale properly. A scale 
cannot be constructed in less than two or three hours. 

2. Once made, the scale needs but little modification from year 
to year. 


B. Necessary steps in the construction of-a scale. 


There are three major steps in constructing a rating scale. 

First step: Write down a list of 25-30 teachers (or students) 
ranging from the very best to the very poorest in your acquaint- 
ance, for each of whom you can answer the questions of Form A 
of the Rating Card. 

Important: The list must not contain less than 25 names. It 
must contain some very poor teachers, some very good teachers, 
and a considerable number of “average” teachers. 

Second step: Arrange this list in rank order of merit from the 
“best” to the “poorest,” separately for each of the five groups of 
qualities. 

Important: In ranking persons for one group of qualities (say 
“skill in teaching’’), the other groups of qualities must be abso- 
lutely ignored. The arrangement of the list in rank order is the 
most difficult and important single step in the construction of a 
rating scale. Experimentation has shown that to do it success- 
fully, the most effective method is as follows : 

1. Locate each person in the list in one of three groups for each 
question in each group of qualities on Form A. A study of this 
checking should enable you to rearrange the teachers, or students, 
on your original list in from three to five groups. 
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2. Next, therefore, group the teachers on the original list in at 
least three and, if possible, five groups—say put in one group the 
few who are markedly “best”; in another, the few who are clearly 
“poorest,” and the remainder in a third group who exhibit various 
degrees of “mediocrity.” If the large mediocre group can next be 
separated into two or three groups, it will facilitate the next step, viz.: 

3. Rearrange the persons in each group so that they stand in 
exact rank order. This will be most difficult to do in connection 
with the “average” groups. 

4. Complete the final “rank order” arrangement of the entire 
list by comparing the teachers near the limits of the adjacent 
groups, e.g., further direct man-to-man comparison may result in 
interchanging individuals from, say, a “better than average”’ to an 
“average” group. 

When the original list is finally arranged in the rank order, you 
are ready for the 

Third and last step in the construction of a rating scale: Select 
five persons to occupy the five positions on the scale in each group 
of qualities. Do this as follows: (1) make a final decision as to 
which of the two or three persons in the “rank order” list is really 
the “best” one you ever knew and can now use for purposes of 
scale-comparison; (2) select in same way the “poorest” for the 
scale; (3) from the two or three who stand nearest the middle of 
the list, decide upon the best one to represent the “average” position 
on the scale; (4 and 5) similarly with the ones to occupy the posi- 
tion halfway between the average and best, and halfway between 
average and poorest. These are called respectively “better than 
average” and “poorer than average.” 

Important: Experimentation and experience in the army have 
shown that the scale can be made properly only by carrying through 
these major steps separately for each group of qualities on the scale. 


Il. HOW TO RATE TEACHERS ON THE SCALE 


1. The rating is to be made for one group of qualities at a time, 
giving each person a stated number of points for that quality. It is 
done by comparing the person’s qualities directly with those of the 
others whose names appear on the scale. Visualize each one as 
vividly as possible, thus locating a person at a particular point on 
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the scale. Be sure to give him the exact number of points that you 
think represents his position on the scale. The numerical values 
38, 30, 22, 14, and 6 have been selected to give you considerable 
opportunity to assign values between these set points; for example, 
in the long run nearly as many should receive 23 or 21, as 22, 
which is the “‘average”’ point of the scale. 

Important: In case you are unable to decide clearly between 
the person you are rating and those whose names are on the scale, 
examine the results of checking the definitional questions in that 
group of qualities in Form A. This will enable you to compare 
them’ more concretely. 

2. The total rating of a person is obtained by adding the number 
of points given him on each of the five groups of qualities, writing 
this in the compartment of the card left for the total rating at the 
lower right-hand corner. 

Important: Scales for the rating of students should be made in 
group conference. All teachers who know the same set of students 
should come together and construct scales which will contain rela- 
tively the same names. Jt is fundamentally important that names 
assigned to particular scale-positions (‘‘best,” “average,” “poorest,” 
etc.) be the same on the scales of different teachers. Otherwise the 
numerical ratings made against these scale-positions by various 
teachers may not closely agree. If teachers, in conference, can 
agree on the names of students to go on the scales, numerical rat- 
ings made against these will have very great reliability. 
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Name of Teacher 
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|Aver. 


School Date of Rating =i 
Subjects E 
i =| 2|%| IZ. Skill in the Mechanics 
I. Skill in Teaching 3 o ne of Managing a Clase 
if fais 


To what extent 
Does he know the subject matter of his own and related fields 
1. In subjects like history, geography, etc., does he make effec- 
tive use of material outside the textbook . .- .- Dee 
2. Does he relate lessons to material in other fields and use il- 
lustrations outside his own subject (e.g., math. and science) 
Does he select subject matter effectively for ‘class reading and 

discussion . . cited st vamhre Kt ed. me 
Are his aims of teaching clearly ‘defined price ON, IO te te 
Does he give evidence of having 

1. Formulated clearly his aims of teaching, as shown by his 
written statement of aims and outcomes - - + + + + + 

2. Planned his lessons specifically to carry these out - - 

3. Distinguished clearly between (@) “formal skill” ester in 
manual or academic subjects), (2) “information,” and (¢) 
problem-solving” as proper outcomes from his class work 

4. Given pupils clear ideas of the purposes of lessons +. + + - 


Is he skillful in conducting the class discussion . . « « « «+ 
a, Resourcefulness in organizing a discussion and in “ thinking 
on his feet” S « - . . Ooo oMnD 

1. Is he fertile and quick in siti advantage of pupils’ ques- 
tions’! <) ists : mn Sn Secieat 

2. Are his questions systematically SJenmeet yet spontaneously 
given - » + « » Saal wie Goll Io Hou eee ree 

3. Does he express imesi® clentiy: ce a ous RE ee 

d, Skill in conducting “drill” exercises . - . » - + 2 we 
1. Does he make use of economical, “timed,” drill-devices 
(such as Courtis’s Practice Exercises etc.)- + + + + + 


2. Does he properly subordinate drill to clear exposition ; that 


is, keep a proper balance between drill and ‘ develop- 
> 


ment Olin SOMO SO. Boe on Ce Oe thor OD 

c. Ability to “develop” new phases ofthe work . . ... 
1. Are lessons well related to previous ones, - 6 « . 6 « « 
2. Is material “organized ” once nec o 5 ae 


3. Do lessons show the use of material in the solution of present 
Ori iUtUrE PrOMIEWIS) sat ot eier sed ej coh co) Weslo er fe cmneuie 


iin iS SUDJECE- suusy Lv lke so. ciee Tel Ke, Ha) fe, Hove, fen telus, ie 
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ad, Ability to secure class participation in the recitation . . . . 
1. Do all pupils in the class take part in the discussion . - . 

2. Do the pupils question each other and conduct the class in- 
dependently ot:his formal'direction’ «920. 3) 4) df) )s)) 6 

¢. Skill in making the assignment .... .- é 


1. Was it an attempt to teach pupils how to study the feccon 5 
2. Was it more than mere formal announcement of the eyaURes 


of pages in the textetc. . . ete 
3. Is its scope and purpose clearly recognized by pupils eet) 
Has he insight into how children learn” Pits: yar eneeres 


1. Does he keep the discussion within the pupils? comprehension 

2. Does he endeavor to discover pupils’ difficulties Py keeping 
records of errors and studying these . . . nals 

3. Does he adapt discussion to individual differences in pupils “ 
Summary Rating on Skillin Teaching ...... 


The Rating Scale: Containing the names of typical teas 


I. Skill in Teaching 


To what extent } 
1. Does the class work pro- i 
ceed smoothly (without j 
artificial interruptions and } 
transitions from one kind 
of discussion to another) 


2. Do the pupils attend natu- 
rally and spontaneously f 
to the work of the lesson H 


3. Does order, or discipline, ! 
inhere in the work (not H 
maintained by compul- H 
sion nor suppression) - | 

{ 


4. Is routine, as passing mate- i 
rial, moving to the black- H 
board, etc., economically ‘ 
and systematically or- N 
ganized .« « « = © © | 


5. Is, material and equipment : 
in the room effectively : 
arranged - . « » « « 1 


6. Does he pay attention to 14 
the details of heat, light, a 
and ventilation. . .. a 


Summary Rating .... { 


FORM B—RATING Bi 


(Primarily for principals and sup) 


se S—C—OFsFsS—COFsFsSsFsFsFshesesFMSSsSSS 


II. Skill in the Mechanics of Managing a Class 


Best Teacher - - + +| 38 
Better than Average . -| 30 


Average - + «© « «© «| 22 Avera 

SEs OMisc res easly eel 
Poorer than Average «| 14 Poorer than Average .| 14 
Poorest Teacher - + -| 6 Poorest Teacher. + .| 6 


Best Teacher 
Better than Average .| 30 


° | 38 


Summary Numerical Rating. 


eft a aan cP Get Th ee Summary Numerical Rating 


A RATING SCALE FOR JUDGING TEACHERS IN SERVICE 
FORM A—SELF-IMPROVEMENT THROUGH SELF-RATING 


For analyzing and rating the teacher’s qualities — by the teacher himself; and by the administrator 
(Rate by checking in one of three groups for each question) 


sl ule are ear) 
oa &| 2 | IV. Qualities of Growth and ‘| V. Personal and Social 
wla|it Keeping Up-to-Date be Qualities 
To what extent To what extent To what extent 
1. Does he cooperate with 1 Does he read professional 1. Does he attract people to 
other teachers in school literature —- books, jour- him (i-e., is he interested 
es ae nals, etc. - ep remie! ae primarily in what others 
work, arent-Teacher are doi Cee cue HC 
Association, etc.). . - 2. Does he participate in and ing) 
PENocs he contribute. to contribute to the discus- 2. Does he meet people 
faculty meetings . . - sion of educational meet- easily Siem nape 
Ore) te toca is ings (teachers’ associa- 
3.Is he loyal to the ad- on) ete) a altar as, ie he 3. Does he recognize the im- 
\ ministration and to portance of trimness in 
other teachers. - . . 3. Does he take extension dress and general per- 
4. Does he suggest plans for courses, attend summer sonal appearance . + 
group improvement of sessions, etc. +. + + - 
eae ea eo =, 2 i 4, Ishe“ fine-grained” (i. e., 
- . Does he experiment wi is he sensitive to social 
5. ~ ead panos respon- new methods in teach- proprieties) . 3 
sibility for his own acts ing which others have i 
6. Do pupils go to him suggested . ae the a Does his impression of 
voluntarily for advice “ his own ability operate 
and conference -. . 5. Does he invent and experi- to handicap his effec- 
7. Does he go out of his way seca trea ia methods TVERESS!) ey iey (neta 
: iad and help stu- ; % 6. Is he effectively aggres- 
en Coot, a aa 6. Does he heartily codperate sive in conversation and 
8. Does he acquaint himself in investigational work conference . . .«'. + 
with pupils’ home con- in which various schools 2 . 
ditions where it is wise participate ae Jeus e tactful in dealing 
, As s with pupils, colleagues 
9. Does he participate in 7. Does he participate on and patrons... . - 
community activities : 4 
Paiciini thie school committees of associa- 
; : tions in his own subject 8. Does he “eventuate,” 
10. Are his records and re- i. e., does he carry 
ports in on time and in 8. Does he contribute to edu- through projects which 
complete form. . . .- cational literature . . . he starts) 21.5) sje) 5 
Summary Rating... . Summary Rating ... .» Summary Rating . «+ + 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT THROUGH SELF-RATING 


To the Teacher. Rate yourself on each quality on this form. It will be a first step in self-improve- 
ment. It is important that you stand high in these qualities, 


To the Principal or Superintendent. Let the teacher rate himself on each question at least once 
each term. Self-analysis is the first step in self-improvement. To analyze human qualities well, 
one needs a definite and detailed guide. For effective teacher rating, both teacher and administrator 
should rate and confer on specific qualities which make for good teaching. A valuable file of the 
administrator’s analyses of his teachers can be kept in the office. 


DIRECT COMPARISON 


rs who can be compared with the teacher to be rated 
ntendents in the rating of teachers) 


III. Teamwork Qualities IV. Qualities of Growth and Keeping V. Personal and Social Qualities 


Up-to-Date 
Best Teacher . - -| 38 Best Teacher - - «| 38 Best Teacher - | 38 
Better than Average 30 .-| Better than Average 30 Better than Average 30 
Average - a Ney .|Average - - - + -| 22 Average - alors Wee 
Poorer than Average | 14 .| Poorer than Average | 14 . | Poorer than Average | 14 
Poorest Teacher - -| 6 Poorest Teacher . -| 6 Poorest Teacher - 6 
Summary Numerical Rating.......--. Summary Numerical Rating......... Summary Numerical Rating......... 


Total Numerical Rating, ...........:--- 


ae 


INDEX 


Abnormalities of development, 88 

Abstract, concrete to, 256-257 

Administrative provisions for indi- 
vidual differences, 112-114, 116- 
118 

Aesthetic needs of the classroom, 41-53 

Age of pupils and discipline, 76 

Agriculture-laboratory table, 133 

Aims, remote and immediate, includ- 
ing samples of each for the various 
subjects, 176-185; orientation of 
lesson in terms of, 241-249 

Anticipation as related to teaching, 
284-285 

Appreciation lesson, guide to obser- 
vation of, 227-228; presentation of, 
331-347 

Arithmetic, stenographic report of 
seventh-grade lesson, 212-215 

Assignment, in relation to individual 
differences, 114; as related to super- 
vision, 157-158; of lessons, 203— 
208; holding pupils responsible for, 
369 

Athens, Ohio, contract between Board 
of Education and Ohio University, 
4-7 

Attitude of student teacher, as it af- 
fects teaching, 232-237; in confer- 
ence with supervisor, 303-304; as 
it affécts reflective thinking in 
pupils, 357 

Automatizing responses, 315 

Ayres, L. P., 391 


Bagley, W. C., on teacher’s voice, 54; 
on tact, 73, IOI 
Bennett, H. E., on seating, 33-34 


Bibliographical references. See Se- 

lected Readings 
Biology-laboratory table, 133 
Blackboards, 36; use of, 208-209 
Boldness, 99-100 


Cabinet, storage, 137 

Charts, use of, 220-221 

Chemistry-laboratory table, 132-133 

Class, disturbance of, through obser- 
vation, 9-12; teaching of, a new 
venture in schoolroom methods, 
109-110; short-circuiting of activ- 
ity in, 293 

Class period as study period, 370-371 

Classroom, esthetic needs of, 41-53; 
provisions for individual differences 
in, 114-116; supervision of study 
in, 153-163 

Classroom instructors, criticism of, by 
student teachers, 8 

Clay-storage box, 137 

Coach, study, 116-117 

Colvin, S. S., on the purpose of the 
lesson plan, 238-239; on the signifi- 
cance of a philosophy of education 
for teachers, 242; on _ student- 
teacher reports of daily progress, 
301-302 

Complex, simple to, 256 

Concrete to abstract, 256-257 

Conference, conduct of pupil in, r15- 
116; in relation to individual dif- 
ferences, 115-118; of student 
teacher with supervisor, 301-305 

Cooperation, 83-84, 101-102 

Corporal punishment, 75 

Coulter, Stanley, 395 
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Deductive mode, 323-329 

Desk, teacher’s, 34-36, 39; instruc- 
tor’s, 123-129 

Development, abnormalities of, 88 

Developmental method, guide to ob- 
servation of, 229-230; discussed, 
322-330 

Devices, disciplinary, 70-81; as dis- 
tinguished from methods and tech- 
nique, 166-175; general material, 
203-211; special physical, 212- 
224; determining and listing, 251; 
mental, use of questions as, 361- 
367 

Dictionary, use of, 208 

Differences, individual. See Individ- 
ual differences 

Discipline, in model schools, 4; 
methods of, 69-82; of class during 
first days of teaching, 286-300; 
mental, discussion bearing upon, 
348-349 

Discussion, class, 358-359 

Disobedience, 103 

Disorder as affecting the beginning 
teacher, 283-284 

Domestic-science-laboratory 
134-136 

Dress, teacher’s, 283 

Drill, exercise, guide to observation 
and report, 225-226; method, 314- 
321, 385 


tables, 


English, fluent use of, 58 

Enjoyment. See Appreciation lesson 

Enthusiasm of teacher, 56 

Enunciation, indistinct, by teacher, 
296 

Environment a cause of individual 
differences, 111 

Equipment, instructional, 123-147 

Examinations, types of, 171-172; and 
grading discussed, 393-401 

Exceptional child and discipline, 77 


Execute, developing the ability to, 
384-390 

Experience, material for pupils’ reflec- 
tive thinking, 348-351; questions 
prepared with a view to pupils’, 
362 


First lesson, successful presentation, 
282-285 

Form, preceding drill, 314; correct, in 
teaching pupils to execute, 384-385 

Formal period of teaching, 234-237 

Formalism, meaning of, 235-237; of 
teacher’s program, 354 

Foster, Herbert H., on the signifi- 
cance of the “apperceptive mass,” 
255; on requirements for a good 
illustration, 257 

Freeman, F. N., 391 


Giles, F. M., suggestions for study, 
373-374 

Goals, formulation of educational, 
250-251 

Grading, 398-400 

Gray, W. S., 358 

Group teaching. See Class, teaching of 


Habit, technique reduced to, 235; re- 
flective thinking as, 349 

Hall, study. See Study hall 

Hall-Quest, A. L., on conferences with 
weak pupils, 115; on suggestions to 
study coaches, 117-118; on sugges- 
tions for study, 374 

Haste, teacher’s, a cause of nervous 
tension in pupils, 298 ; 

Health, of teacher, 56; of school 
child, 87-88 

Heating, 24-27 

Honesty, intellectual, necessary qual- 
ity in teacher, 57; developing, in 
pupils, 103-104 

Humor, lack of, 295 


INDEX 


Illustration, the, 257 

Indefiniteness on part of teachers, 
354-356 

Individual differences, physical, 87- 
97; social, moral, and tempera- 
mental, 98-108; due to brightness 
and to dullness, 109-122 

Inductive mode, 323-329 

Inherited special abilities and indi- 
vidual differences, 110-111 

Initiative, and routine, 62-63; pupils’, 
153-154; developing, 378-383 

Instructional equipment, 123-147 

Instructor’s desks, 123-129 


Jones, E. E., research upon posture 
and thinking, 373 

Judd, C. H., on significance of inter- 
pretation in literature, 336-337 


Kelly, A. A., on treating tops of 
laboratory tables, 126-127 

Kindergarten furniture, 137 

Knowledge, teacher’s, a factor in good 
teaching, 57; a factor in discipline, 
72 

Known to unknown, 255 


Laboratory apparatus, 129; guide to 
observation and report on, 138 

Laboratory lighting, 130 

Laboratory tables, treating tops of, 
126-127; construction, 130-134 

Leadership, 100 

Lesson, type of, 195-201; prepara- 
tion of, 205-206; plans of, as they 
affect beginning teaching, 237; 
plan, nature, and purpose of, 238- 
240; plans satisfactory for first, 
250-281; utilization of plans of, 
282; successful presentation of first, 
282-285; reducing size of plan of, 
307-313; in appreciation, see Ap- 
preciation lesson; deductive, see 
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Deductive mode; developmental, 
see Developmental method; induc- 
tive, see Inductive mode 

Lesson outcomes, immediate and re- 
mote, 189-194 

Lighting, of schoolrooms, 17-22; of 
laboratories, 130 


McCall, William A., on making ‘true- 
false” tests, 397 

McMurry, C. A., model lesson plan 
prepared by, 280-281 

Maps, use of, 218-220 

Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation directions for testing vi- 
sion, 89-91 

Memorizing, suggestions for aiding, 
317; 375 

Mental discipline, discussion bearing 
upon, 348-349 

Method as distinguished from devices ° 
and technique, 166-175 

Miller, H. L., on home study, 153-154 

Mimeographed material, use of, 209 

Models, use of, 220-221 

Motivation in drill, 320-321 


Nagging, 76, 294-295 

Neatness, 44-45, 100-101 

Nervousness, 94 

New York State Department of 
Health directions for testing hear- 
ing, 93 

Normal curve of distribution, 110, 
400 

Notebooks, 217-218 

Note-taking while observing, 11 

Nutt, H. W., on individual differences, 
111; on method, 166; on technique, 
167; on meaning of the formal 
period, 236 

Observation, disturbance of class 

through, 9 
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Ohio University contract with Board 
of Education of City of Athens, 
Ohio, 4-7 

Order, waiting a disciplinary device 
for, 7I 

O’Shea, M. V., on problem of school 
government, 296-297; on relation 
of elements to unitary processes in 
learning to execute, 387 

Overconfidence in beginning teachers, 
287-289 


Parents, familiarity with, 72 

Parker, S. C., on enjoyment as an 
end of education, 45; on whole 
versus part learning, 318-319; on 
conversational method, 325 

Physics-laboratory tables, 131-132 

Pointers, use of, 221 

Poise of teacher, 55, 58, 60 

Practice teaching, amount of indeter- 
minate, 232 

Preparation of lesson, 205-206 

Problems, as basis of assignment, 369- 
370; for reflective thinking, see 
Questioning 

Promptness, of teacher, 57;- lack of, 
in pupils, 290-291 

Punishment, corporal, 75 

Pupils, becoming acquainted with, 
14-16; teacher’s familiarity with, 
972, 297; causes of disciplinary diffi- 
culty with, 290-294; helping, 371- 
372; self-government for, see Stu- 
dent self-government 

Purdue University, 395 


Questioning, 355-358, 361-367 


Rating oneself, 407-413 

Reaction patterns, in executing, 386- 
390 

Reading, stenographic report of lesson 
in first-grade, 197-201 


Readings. See Selected Readings 

Reasoning. See Thinking 

Recitation room, equipment of, 123- 
129; guide to observation and re- 
port on, 138 

Reflective thinking. See Thinking 

Responses, automatizing, 315 

Responsibility, developing, 378-383 

Routine, 61-68; as it affects dis- 
cipline, 74, 297 

Rugg, H. O., 407; “Rating Scale for 
Judging Teachers in Service,” 408- 
409; on directions for using scale, 
410-413 

Rules in relation to discipline, 76 

Rynearson, Edward, on advantages 
of pupil conferences, 116 


Sand table, -137 

School, model, 3 

Schoolroom, lighting of, 17-22 

Sears, J. B., on corporal punishment, 
75 

Seating, 28-34, 37-40 

Selected Readings: esthetic needs of 
classroom, 51-52; aims and values, 
187-188; appreciation, 347; black- 
boards, 39; brightness and dullness. 
in pupils, 122; codperation, 85; de- 
veloping initiative and responsibil- 
ity, 383; developmental method, 
330; discipline, 79-80; drill, 321; 
educational organization behind 
observation and student teaching, 
13; examining and grading, 302, 
400-401; heating and ventilating 
schoolrooms, 26-27; instructional 
equipment, 138-139; lesson plan, 
nature and purpose of, 240; lesson 
planning, 249, 258-259; lighting of 
schoolrooms, 20-21; meaning of 
the formal period, 237; methods, 
devices, and technique, 175; per- 
sonal qualities of teacher, 59;. 


INDEX 


physical development of pupils, 95 ; 
physical devices, use of, 211, 223; 
questioning, 367; reflective think- 
ing, 360; routine, 66-67; seating 
and blackboards, 39; social, moral, 
and temperamental characteristics 
of pupils, 105-106 ; student teacher’s 
preparation for first lesson, 285; 
supervision, nature and purpose of, 
406; teacher rating, 413; teaching 
pupils to execute, 390; teaching 
pupils to study, 160-161, 376-377; 
tendencies of novices in teach- 
ing, 300; ventilating schoolrooms, 
26-27 

Self-confidence, lack of, 286-287 

Self-government, student, 65 

Sewing-table, 136 

Shades, color, material, and arrange- 
ment of, 19-20; adjusting, 283 

Shyness, 99 

Simple to complex, 256 

Skills, development of. See Drill 

Snellen’s test symbols, 92 

Spaced learning, 319 

Spaulding, F. E., 116, 234 

Special physical devices, evaluation 
OL, 227 

Standish, Myles, on color of wood- 
work of room and desks, 38 

Starch, Daniel, on whole versus part 
learning, 317-318 

Stimulus in drill, 315-316 

Student self-government, 65 

Student teacher, knowledge of organi- 
zation permitting student teaching 
a requisite of, 7; as critic of class- 
room instructor, 8; adjustment of, 
to system under which he is teach- 
ing, 8; desirous of becoming a 
good teacher, 12 

Student teaching, organization under- 
lying, 3-13 

Study coach, 116-117 
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Study hall, supervision of, 154-157 

Study period, class period as, 370-371 

Study, school provisions for, 148- 
152; supervised, 153-163; teaching 
pupils methods of, 368-377 

Subject matter, arrangement of, 254- 
255 

Success, false standards of, 404-405 

Suggestions, conference, 304; for 
study, 372-375 

Supervised study, 153-163 

Supervised teaching, 3-13, 232 

Supervision, nature and purpose of, 
402-406 

Suspense as a disciplinary device, 
71-72 


Table tops, treating laboratory, 126- 
m7 

Tables, laboratory and kindergarten. 
See Laboratory tables 

Tact, of teacher, 56; use of, 72-73 

Teacher, first duty of, to pupils, 9; 
dress, manners, poise, knowledge of 
subject, 54-60; formal period of 
training, 234-237; mistakes made 
by beginning, 286-300 

Teaching, tools of, 1-2; improve- 
ment in, 233; in anticipation, 284- 
285; as related to discipline, 296— 
297; complexity of process, 305 

Technique, as distinguished from 
devices and method, 166-175; a 
factor in preparing to teach, 234- 
235; reducing to habit, 235; as 
means to end, 389 

Temper in pupils, 103 

Terman, L. M., on indications of ear 
defects, 94 

Test, use of standardized, 391-392; 
check, 395-399 

Textbooks, use of, 203-208 

Thinking, teaching pupils to do re- 
flective, 348-360 


United States Bureau of Education - 
Bulletin No. 12, on Placeboan se) 
37 

University of Chicago Elementary 

_ School, 3 

University of Chicago High School, 
3; suggestions for study, 374 


‘Ventilation, 23-27 


Vision, 88-92 
Voice, of teacher, 54; of pu 


Whipple, G. M., suggestions for st 
374-3756 Sees re 
Whole and part Teenie 31 1-319 it 
Will, weakness of, 102-103 
Will to accomplish, 385-386 
Wit, excessive indulgence in, by pupils, 
292-293 
World Book Company, 391 
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